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TRANSLATOR’S INTRODUCTION. 


' Tue fact that we must go to Germany for the best 
account of English trades unions, which is contained in 
Dr. Brentano’s “ Labor Guilds of the Present,” of which 
this work, as to quantity of matter, is an abridgment, as 
to extent of ground covered, an enlargement, may at first 
thought cause surprise. 

This fact is not owing wholly or mainly to the German 
habit of research. It has a deeper cause. The classical 


political economy of England, prevalent also in this 


- country, has been built up almost exclusively on the side 
_ of capital and the capitalist, and is full of theories and 


ae 


assumptions. Writers who have worked upon the struc- 
ture have been mainly bankers, capitalists, or doctrinaire 
professors. This accounts for its capitalistic and theo- 
retical character. In this country we have produced as 


_ yet few or no original investigators in the economic field. 


“With few exceptions the works produced in the United 
States have been prepared as text-books by authors en- 
gaged in, college instruction, and therefore chiefly in- 
terested in bringing principles previously worked out by 
English authors within the easy comprehension of under- 


graduate students.” This accounts for the capitalistic 
gr p 


and theoretical character of the political economy preva- 


“lent in this” country, and it is owing to a ¢heory, an 


exploded theory, the wages-fund theory, that the relations 


_ of labor have not been scientifically discussed by our 


I 
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i 


economists, and that the treatment of the labor question - . 


has been left mainly to unscientific, more or less so- 
cialistic, even revolutionary, writers. The wages-fund 
theory was taught by John Stuart Mill in the first 


editions of his “ Political Economy.” Mr. Thornton, in Y 
his work “On Labor: its Wrongful Claims and Rightful ) 


Dues,” has exploded this theory. J. S. Mill acknowl. 
edged the correctness of Thornton’s disproval and 


omitted the theory from the subsequent editions of his | 


work, Professor Cairnes, in his “ Principles of Political 
Economy,” has restored this theory, and it is now taught 


‘ 
Z 
; 


’ 


~ in the American colleges with Professor Cairnes’ “ Prin- — 


ciples ” as a text-book. This at least is the case at Yale, 
where special emphasis is laid upon this exploded theory. 
According to the wages-fund theory, there is no labor 
question ; there can be none any more than there can 
be a dry-goods question, a groceries question, or a special 
economic question as to any other commodity offered in 
the market for sale. And why discuss a question that) 
does not, that can not, exist? There is, accordingly, no 
theoretical labor question in this country, but only a 


burning practical one, all the more burning because it 


finds no solution in theory. 

But what is this theory of the wages fund? It is very 
simple and easy to be understood. The capitalist has in 
his pocket at any given time a certain, definite, “ de- 
terminate” sum of money, neither more nor less, which he 
proposes to invest in the purchase of labor, and does, as. 
a matter of fact, so invest. The laborers who receive 
this fund as wages, on the other hand, are not a definite 
but a variable quantity. And we have here only an 
example in division in which the dividend—the wages 
fund—is constant, and the divisor—the number of f 
laborers—is variable ; this will give a variable quotient, 


> 
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the wages of each laborer. The smaller the number of 
laborers, the higher are wages ; and the larger the number, 
the lower are wages. When this number of laborers 
becomes so large—as it always, by another theory, tends 
to do—that wages are no longer sufficient to support the 
laborer and his family—that is, to cover the cost of pro- 
duction, —want, disease, starvation, ,and death ensue 
until the number of laborers is again reduced a little 
below the starvation point, and wages again rise. This 
is the “iron law of wagés.” When you ask the professors 
who teach it if it is net pessimism, their answer is: “It 
is true ; we will not quibble as to terminology.” 
Professor Cairnes, in his “ Principles,” after an elab- 
orate discussion of Trades Unionism, under the head of 
“Discouraging Prospects ” (page 281), writes: ‘‘ This, 
then—the limitation of his numbers,—is the circumstance 
on which, in the last resort, any improvement at all of a 
permanent kind in the laborer’s condition turns. For 
my own part, I cannot pretend to discern in the circum- 
stances of the time any solid ground for feeling sanguine 
on this point, at least so long as laborers remain what 
they are mainly at present—mere laborers, hired employes 
depending for each day on the result of the day’s work. 
But I desire to go further than this. I think the con- 
siderations which have been adduced show that even 
a very great change in the habits of the laboring classes 
‘as bearing upon the increase of population—a change 
far greater than there seems any solid ground for ex- 
pecting—would be ineffectual, so long as the laborer 
remains a mere receiver of wages, to accomplish any 
great improvement in his state—any improvement at all 
commensurate with what has taken place and may be 
expected hereafter to take place, in the lot of those who 
derive their livelihood from the profits of capital.” 


_ within what very narrow limits the possi 


_ It seems to me, apart altogether from the question of the’ 


wom wv 
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And again, under the same head of 
Prospects” (page 283), he writes: 


laborer’s lot are confined, so long as he depen 
well-being on the produce of his day’s work. Ag 
these barriers trades unions must dash themselves i 1 ; 
They are not to be broken through or eluded by ny 
combinations, however universal ; for they are the bar- 
riers set by Nature herself. I commend the consider 
to those patrons of the laboring class who encou 
exclusive reliance on trades unionism, and would de an e 
their interests by confining them to their present 7 
And again, under the head of “ Socialistic Sc! 
(page 285), he writes: ‘‘ The conclusion to 


wealth already in this country [England], the 
of industrial progress, on the supposition that th 
separation between industrial classes is maint 
toward an inequality greater still. The rich will 
growing richer, and the poor at least relatively poorer. 


laborer’s, interest, that these are not conditions which 

furnish a solid basis for a progressive social state ; but, 

having regard to that interest, I think the considerations ‘y 
adduced show that the first and indispensable step to : 
ard any serious amendment of the laborer’s lot is t ath 
should be, in one way or other, lifted out of the g fe 
in which he at present works, and placed i in a po siti 
compatible with his becoming a sharer in equal 
tion with others in De general advantages arisin 
industrial progress.” 

Could there be any better argument for the lab 

favor of the overthrow of the social and political 
of to-day and the establishment of socialism o 
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sontained in these deductions, if they are 


roundless assumption—namely, the impossi- 
Brers accomplishing any thing by organiza- 


stion in this country. This doctrine is not 
ight in the schools. It has entered into the 
en as something axiomatic and is the ee 
saad doctrine. It everywhere appears “i 


Tn these we are told that strikes 
falling: aries always fail. True. But this is 
.e truth ; the other half is: strikes against a 
et, if well organized, always succeed, and 
‘ succeed against a stationary market if the 
ition is perfect. The lowest rate of wages is 
which the laborer will starve; the highest 
ve which the employer will be ruined. In 
1 e interval between these two extremes, the rate is 
solely a “question of organization and might. 
We are further told that whenever a strike succeeds, P 
- the concession would have been ultimately granted with- 
out the strike. This is not true. As a rule, we never 
get any thing in this world without asking for it. 
Organization of labor, trades unions, knights of labor,~ 
communism, socialism, anarchism,—these ideas are jum- 
d together in men’s minds without discrimination, and 
ondemned in the lump. 
is for the purpose of clearing away some of this 
ish from the public mind and disseminating correct 
rmation on the labor question that this book is given 
e American public. It would be well for employers 
now what history and political economy have to say 
the subject: If hostile nations knew definitely 


ae 


a 


U¢ 


7a te ll ‘ 7 eg | ee ee ee 


to the efficacy of the organization of labor a 
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beforehand each other’s strength, they would 
to war. 


Henry George should have a large and increas 
ber of adherents. 


ing false doctrines in our iienest seats Be 2 
the wages-fund theory and consequent false 


last responsible for much of the communigig Me reme 
in this country at this time. 

The political economy taught in England sath in this © 
country has not necessarily any thing to do with given. 
economic facts and relations. It is mainly @ prior and 
deductive. Some of its writers hold that any other kind 
of political economy is impossible. It SUPP Ogi : 
and then draws from it all its possible deduction: 
a hypothetical science and deals largely in zfs. _ 

But in the meantime the organization of lal 


and no wonder. Here is evident antagonis 
theory and practice, between given facts in our ec 
life and the doctrines taught in the schools. 
Recognizing this antagonism, the political 
of Germany have set themselves to work to 


5 
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, in this and other particulars, the classical, 
cal, abstract, political economy. 
have rendered another important service. The 
—Ferdinand Lassalle, Carl Marx, and others— 
t their superstructure upon principles furnished 
y the English economists. By a critical examina- 
ese principles the German economists have been 
modify, correct, and supplement them, and have 
dermined the theoretical foundations of socialism. 
has been the task of the historical, realistic 
This school “ makes the actual observation of 
ic phenomena the task of its science.” This ob- 
rion may be personal or through the medium of 
This is the Baconian, inductive method, which 
ed to such rich results in the physical and natural 
es. Its first question is: What are the facts? It 
s very sparing usé of theory and generalization till 
hole field has been canvassed. 
neral facts, general principles, are its end, but these 
are of value only in proportion as they rest upon a wide 
deduction. 

The German economists recognize the existence of 
the organization of labor as an economic fact, and set 
themselves to work to study and explain it, like the sub- 
t of interest, of rent, the incidence of a tax, the effects 
‘otective tariff, or any other economic phenomena. 
ssor Brentano has had exceptional facilities for 
dy of English trades unions, having spent several 
n the country, with free access to the records and 
es of the trades unions. He is master of the Eng- 
nguage, and on familiar terms socially with English 
acturers and laborers. The results of this study, 
wenty years ago, were embodied in his “ Labor 
ds of the Present.” This book affords a fine illus- 
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tration of what is meant by the historical method 
political economy. 

Professor Brentano occupies one of the highest ch: 
of political economy in Europe, that filled from 1846 
1889 by the venerable Dr. William Roscher, the father — 
of the historical school of political economy. *% 

This book contains a powerful discussion, from th 
points of view of history and political economy, 
questions which have stirred, and outside of Englar 
are stirring, the nations to almost revolutionary depths. 
In England a better organization of labor and the 
resulting necessary labor legislation have led to a 

- peaceable solution of these questions. According to 
the teachings of this book, what is the solution of the — 
labor problem? The perfect organization of labor, the 
resulting necessary labor legislation, and a readiness on 
the part of employers to comply with this ; that is, the 

legal establishment of arbitration, or, rather, the estab- 
lishment of legal arbitration. 

It may be thought that the discussion of German 
politics contained in the closing chapter has no applica- 
tion in this country. But the fundamental principles | 
of free government are everywhere essentially the same; | 
and liberal government is making progress not only 
in Germany but throughout Europe. 

The translator some years since undertook the st 
of the labor question. But he could obtain no assi 
ance from practical statesmen, college professors, 
teachers in this country, and determined to visit Euro 2 
for this purpose. There he was so fortunate as to meet 
Dr. Brentano, who is probably the best authority upon 
the subject in Europe, and sat at his feet a year anda 
half as a learner. . 

Upon taking leave o\ the Professor, in bah last, T 

“received from him the fol owing letter ; 
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“Letpsic, July ro, 1890. 

AR SIR :—I agree with pleasure to your desire of ~ 

ng my book, “ Das Arbeitsverhdltniss gemiss dem 

Recht,” Leipsic, 1876, into English, You may 

y use of this permission which is necessary for 

hing your translation and for giving you the copy- 
it in America. 

“ Truly yours, 

/ “Dr. Lujo BRENTANO, 
“To PorTER SHERMAN, Esq.” 


The translation of this book has been a labor of love. 
It was undertaken with the conviction that something of 
the kind would be “timely ” in this country. With ref- 
erence to the translation, every other consideration of 
style has given place, when necessary, to the clear 
expression of the meaning of the author. The energy 
and eloquence of the original had sometimes to be sac- 
\ rificed to the difference of idiom in the two languages. 
( With diffidence the work is submitted to the judgment of 
/ an impartial public, which finally weighs every workdn 
| the even scales of justice. 


PORTER SHERMAN, 
NEw York, September 25, 1890. 


PREFACE. 


in the ‘ ‘Correspondence of the Babiehes of Gerke Y, 
a criticism on the part of a laborer who, if the name does > 
not deceive me, was one of the earliest and most zealous 
adherents of Lassalle. In this, the opinion was expressed _ 
that, according to the deductions of this volume, Lassalle’s 
doctrine of the Iron Law of: Wages appeared untenable. 
Then, about the middle of the year 1874 there ap- 
peared the third edition of the “Labor Question,” by 
Frederick Albert Lange. In the former editions of his 
work, this distinguished author had declared the im- 
provement of the laboring classes, during the contin- 
uance of the present social relations, impossible ; he saw 
théir general deliverance only in the transformation of } 
capitalistic property into socialistic property, and his | 
view was distinguished from that of the social democrats 
only i in so far as he expected nothing from a violent rev- 


to be. In the third edition, on the contrary, aA 
clared (pages 189-191) that the writer of these line 


in England, had proved conclusively that a close org at 
ization of laborers, extended over the whole field of ] 
sible competition, could raise considerably the | 


Io 
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of labor ; but by-this means the process of differ- 
Hation in the common condition of life of the popula- 
yn. would be brought to a stand-still, and even a natural 
ormation in the sense of greater equality be made 
ble. In consequence of this, the extreme views of 
, who expected the cure only from a far- FEACHING, 
revolution, could not be maintained. 

f all the comments upon my work, these two have 
me the most pleasure. The quoted remarks 
wed me that I had reached the end of my work ; that 
I had succeeded in demonstrating the pasebiiG: of a 
solution of the labor question under the social and po- 
litical order of to-day. At the same time, these acknowl- 
edgments contradicted splendidly the complaints of pas- 


= Gils not in every Paaiculan did the third edition of the 
t . Labor Question ” of Lange satisfyme. According to 
4 my judgment, it was Lange’s business to revise his book 
| so as to make its doctrines harmonious with the knowl- 
, edge obtained through my labors, Instead of this, there 
are still found in the third edition the former discussions 
jas to the necessity of the transformation of the principles 
of the social and political order of to-day ; and without. 
in the midst of discussions which it contradicts. 

such a state of the case, a new statement of the 


raseology and all details of discussion which occur in 
ef Labor Guilds of the Present,” and should make the 
3 of this work accessible to a larger circle of 
seemed to me something desirable. And when 
e beginning of this year, received from the excel- 
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lent publishers of the “ Labor Guilds of the P 
unexpected request to prepare a new edition 0 
I replied that, for a new edition which, in the sa 
ure as the first, should go into all the details of develop- U 
ment of the English labor question since 1872, there 
would be very little interest in Germany ; that, on then 
contrary, for a popular-scientific treatment of the labor 
question from the stand-point of the labor guilds, there 
would be, perhaps, a greater interest. 

This is the cause, not only of the existence of this little | 
book, but also of the manner of its composition. With — 
reference to its subject-matter, it is necessarily more | 
comprehensive than the “ Labor Guilds of the Present” 
“with reference to its details, it necessarily goes less ce 
_ particulars. Many deductions in this are wanting in the 
larger work ; much in that treated in detail is not here 
touched at all Moreover, proofs contained in the larger 
work are not here printed again ; instead of this, for most i) 
of the proofs the reader is referred to the “ Labor Guilds [ 
of the Present.” : | 

L. BRENTANO. | 

BresLau, Middle of September, 1876. { 
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turn sought to govern the economic life of the nations, 
and in particular during the last hundred years have 
struggled with each other for the mastery. 
The Principle of Authority.<in the eighteenth 
. century the principle of authority was still determining 
‘| in the political economy of the nations. By law and by 
tradition it was determined by whom production should 
be carried on, what should be produced, and where, and 
how. Moreover, the relations of individual producers to 
each other, and those between producers and consumers, 
were subject to regulation in detail. And however 
strange this may appear to us to-day, this rule of author- 
ity was in no way, at all times, destructive of the best in- 
terests of the people. Conducted by extraordinary men, 
it has served mightily to further the progress of the 
people. It has not only contributed to the blossoming 
forth of their industry. It belongs to its real effects, 
that it took care that all classes of the people should 


| ' TureeE principles have, in the course of the ages, in 


take part in this prosperity, that it protected the weak 


in the struggle for existence. 

A successful government of the economic life by 
rity had nevertheless two necessary conditions : it 
ired, on the one hand, men like Colbert, who, supe- 
r to their fellow-countrymen in the knowledge of the 
ies pursued by them, were really able to give 
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the Beanie ; but even under these conditions the 4 
duct of industry from above could only be transitory. 
The more effective the meddling of authority, the more 
were the powers of individuals developed, and the more 
developed were the powers of individuals, the more 
they demanded emancipation from all bonds. Power 
attains its fullest development only in freedom! But | 


_ still more must the need for freedom from restraining 

_ rules be felt where the authority is in bad hands, where | 

its technical and economic rules are antiquated, where 
the limits which under other circumstances were drawn 
for the protection of the weak now only protect incapa- 

| ble and indolent privileged classes in drawing profit 

| from the weak, and further protect them from the com- 

| petition of the capable; while at the same time new 
life stirs the people, and in all departments the cry for 
freedom against intolerance, arbitrary power, and misrule 
is heard. This was, on the whole, the condition of-the 
European nations at the end of the eighteenth century, 
especially in France. And from this originated that 
economic theory which demanded the removal of every 
traditional restriction upon the economic life, and the 
absence of all meddling of authority in the same. 

J Individualism.—The individual should be left to 

|} himself. He knows his own interest better than the | 
enlightened government. He is to be his ownlord and 
master. ‘Then will the interest of each individual, and | 
with this that of the whole community, be best preserved. 
Wherefore, away with regulations, magistrates, limits ; 
away with all protection ! laissez faire, laissez passer 

It is conceivable that all.who were distinguishes 

wealth or extraordinary natural abilities should a) 
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em which undermined an authority burdensome 
m, promised free scope to the powers of individuals, 
* each one unlimited master of himself and what 
he possessed, while it absolved him from all social 
duties, which removed all checks from the strong with- 
out consideration whether with this the support hitherto 
guaranteed to the weak was also taken away. But 
the new system met not only the approbation of the 
strong. How completely it corresponded with the cir- 
cumstances of the times is shown from the fact that the 
masses distinguished neither by property nor by talents 
rejoiced at it. The twelfth of March, 1776, on which 
Turgot abolished the old guilds, was a holiday for the 
ee. population of Paris. Drunk with joy, the 
laborers marched through the streets and celebrated 
with festivities the dawn of their deliverance. It is an 
honor to the system that, at the time when it arose, it 
had no opponent but privilege. 

A violent reaction against the principle of authority 
was a necessity of the times. The physiocrats and 
4, Adam Smith made the opposite principle, individualism, 
| the centre of their system, whilst they acknowledged this 
} necessity. This is their lasting merit. But, since their 
system is only a deduction from definite historical rela- 


not THE science, as is maintained. 

Socialism.—To the extent that the principle of indi- 
vidualism obtained authority, the laborers found them- 
selves deceived in the hope which they had placed in 
their emancipation. The most capable among them, in- 
deed, after the removal of the old order, obtained wealth 
power. Those, on the contrary, who remained 
rs, the masses, endowed with average capabilities 
nd that the old condition had been for them, 


tions, it is not the last word in political economy, it Ase 
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after all, more of a protection than a hindrance 
prived of this protection, in the struggle for exis! 
they saw themselves abandoned more and more ‘to the- 
arbitrary will of the economically strong, sank continu-  ~ 
ally deeper, until, in theory and practice, for their benefit” i 
a principle rose that in another direction from the princi- 
ple of authority forms a contrast to individualism, since, 
instead of denying the freedom of the individual, like» 
the principle of authority, carried out in all its conse- — 
quences, it kills individualism : socialism. Since the free- 
dom of the individual without equality has led only to — 
deriving profit from the weak on the part of the strong, 
since freedom of the individual without fraternity, for - 
the weak is nothing else but freedom to be abandoned, | — 
the departure from the individual and his rights has 
shown itself incapable of realizing the welfare of all; i] 
- not the individual should be the point of departure and 4 
the end of political economy, but the whole community. | _ 
Not the egoistic impulses of the individual should be its | 
foundation, but the joy of sacrifice of all for all. Only 
in the welfare of the whole community -can that of the 
individual be realized, not the reverse. Wherefore, the — 
emphasizing of the social duties instead of individual j 
rights,wherefore, instead of conflict of free individuals 
for individual purposes, fraternal union of the free for 
common ends. 
The Three Principles in Relation to Each 
Other.—Each one of these three principles—the pri 
ciple of authority, individualism, and socialism—clai 
absolute correctness and exclusive control, for all tims 
all men, and all relations. : 5 
In actual life, however, at no time and under no con- 
ditions has any one of these principles governed exclu 
sively ; at no time and under no circumstances was any 
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of them ever entirely without effect. No human 
ty could, at any time and under any circumstances, 
without the co-operation of each one of these three 
nciples ; only in the course of time, and under various 
relations of the people, first one and then another prin- 
- ciple has had the preponderance over the others, corre- 
sponding to the needs of the times. A clear proof that 
a doctrine of the economic life of the people, which has 
only one of these principles as its foundation, must 
jnecessarily be false. 
As to the future, what would. be the result of the 
exclusive authority of one of the principles named? 
Were such a case at all possible, the sway of authority, 
. jm the most favorable circumstances, with perhaps 
; greater justice, would bring the death of liberty, and 


. 


with this an eternal standstill ; individualism, with per- 
* aps higher education of the few, would bring frightful 
misery of the masses ; socialism, with perhaps sufficient 
material competency for the masses, would bring the 
bsence of all goods that make life desirable. The 
material and moral welfare of the whole people, its 
progress to ever higher civilization, and the ever in- 
reasing participation of all in this progress would, 
i therefore, by the exclusive authority of any one of the 
Mthree principles, be made impossible. 

|! The Task of Science.—Accordingly, that cannot 
fbe the task of science, a priori, only to refer to one 
hese three principles as just, the others as incorrect, 
show how economic life ought to be placed under 
eged absolutely correct principle. It is not the 


A 


is only to investigate what principles in life, as 
matter of fact, obtain acceptance, under what rela- 


, and from what causes the one or the other 
3 


of science to master life, but to learn from it. “Its” 
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principle in the economic life of the pe 
tained preponderance, and to ask whether 
gation may not perhaps afford general propos 
what relations and what ends the one or the othe 
principle corresponds best. And it is then the task of 
policy, which makes the centre of its activity not class — 
interests but truly general interests, to watch over these — 
results of scientific investigation correspondingly, so 
that the common weal of the people may be realized. ao 
The Task of this Book.—Accordingly there re-| 
sults a threefold work as the task of a book which, from |, 
the stand-point of the material, moral, and spiritual | 
interests, not of separate classes, but of the whole comet 
munity, would contribute to the een of the labor; 
question of to-day. i 
The book has first to busy itself with the consideration) _ 
of the past. And it has not only to investigate the past jj 
with reference to the origin and historical course of the 
labor question ; it has also to investigate whether for- ( 
mer times have not developments to show similar to thel 
labor question of to-day, and to establish the principles! 
which prevailed in the same, and to point out the needs) ' 
to which these principles correspond. - Hy 
Accordingly, we shall occupy ourselves first with a | 


predecessors of the labor question and with their de 
velopment. 

Then we have to investigate the labor question of i 
to-day in its causes. This will be the task of that part \ 
of this book which occupies itself with the economic 
principles of the labor question. 

Finally, the book is to discuss the end to be reached 
and, corresponding with the results of our investigations, 
to establish what is necessary to reach this end. This 
will be the subject-matter of our consideration in the 
last chapter. 


\ BOOK I. 
REDECESSORS AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE os 
LABOR QUESTION. a 
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THE LABOR QUESTION AND HISTORY. 


_. isthe labor question of to-day of very recent origin, 
and is it an appearance which is peculiar to our present 
‘society? The answer to both questions is of great 
importance. We frequently find both answered in the 
affirmative. Many hold that the labor question for the 
first time came into existence with modern economic 
legislation, and in this case the inference is drawn that 
but for this legislation it would have been avoided ; 
indeed, that by a change of the laws it would perhaps be 
removed. Many persons see in it something entirely 
abnormal, a violent disease, the like of which the Euro- 
pean nations, during the Christian era, have never 
before experienced ; a sign not to be misunderstood of 
> decline of these nations, and, if their view is correct, 
line, under favorable circumstances, may be 
1, but not averted. What else than history can 
better explanation of these problems, so full of 
nce ? 
,1s nothing which gives more consolation, com- 
jcy and hope, than the investigation of history 
az 
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with reference to these questions. It frees us from the 
feeling of responsibility, that must weigh us down if the ~ 
labor question really has been produced by the legislation © | 
of the nineteenth century. It banishes the care for the 
future which the evils we behold in the industrial world — 
produce. -It shows us that, as with all great questions” 
which have agitated the world so also with the labor | 
question, the causes of its existence lie many centuries 
back, and that its existence is connected very closely 
with the progress of humanity, with the development of 
civilization, and with the participation of a continually 
‘ increasing number of the people in its blessings. And, 
as often as during the progress to this end, an old order 
of social conditions has been dissolved before a new 
form was found fitting the changed relations, history 
shows evils entirely analogous to those of to-day. The 
dawn of every new epoch of progress has been accom- 
panied by steps backward. The way has continually 
led over the worse to the better. The bad relations — 
under which we suffer appear accordingly, not as signs 
of decrepitude, but of youth; they appear as labor 
throes which introduce the birth of a new, better era, 
and the question which gives us solicitude is presented 
only as a member in a long series of questions, whose,/ 
ideal goal is the highest perfection of all. The consit 1- 
eration of the predecessors and development of tk 1¢ 
labor question of to-day will prove this. Ul 
The Oldest Order of Society.—Let us represent |, 
to ourselves first the oldest social order among the Ger- — 
manic tribes, and the conditions which accoipanes nas ; 
dissolution of this order. 
This oldest social order rested really upon the family, 
According to the statements of our historians, the family 
among the ancient German tribes formed a communit’: 
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_ of universal importance ; aside from the religious needs, 
_ its care satisfied the needs of individuals perfectly. Not 
only that its members found assistance in it in distress 
_and need, which to-day the family still affords to its 
members ; not only that it afforded natural allies to 
those who applied themselves to the only pursuits 
deemed, at that time, worthy a freeman,—namely, the 


chase and war: upon the family rested really the pro- ___ 
tection of rights and of liberty. Out of the family the — | 


slain found an avenger, to the robbed it gave the neces- 

" sary assistance in the pursuit of the thief and for obtain- 
ing again the stolen goods ; on the other hand, if one of 
its members was accused of crime, it furnished the accused 
compurgators to repel an unjust sentence ; indeed, after 
sentence found, it became surety for the fine, took part 
in its payment, and supported the accused, that his life 

_ and limb might not be forfeited to his adversary. 

Dissolution of the Oldest Order.—This importance 

of the family for the protection of life, limb, and property 
long remained, even after its importance in other direc- 
tions had been replaced or limited by the efficiency of 
the community. With the further development of the —) 
Germanic tribes, the family lost its importance for the / 
defence of private rights. With the increase of the 
number of relatives and the existence of special interests 
for the individual members, the family bond was dis- / 
solved more and more. Moreover, the number of people 
without relatives and the number of strangers increased. 
Thus the guaranty of private rights resting upon the a 
family became antiquated. The state, however, was not | 
yet able to meet the claims for the protection of private | 
tights. The natural consequence of the dissolution of 
the‘ old order, necessarily occurring with the further 
development of the social relations, was, therefore, uni- 
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versal insecurity ; indeed, we may say there came into 
existence a social question similar to that of to-day ; and 
Letween the great lords and the old free citizens with 
small landed estates who sought to protect their interests, 
we find the same struggle as to-day between employer 
and laborer. 


Opposition of the Large and Small Landed © 
Proprietors.—With the dissolution of the old order 


there came into being, for the great majority of the free, 
the question how to maintain their rights, the freedom 
of the individual, and the rights of property. For the 
free of rank and great landéd estates, the question pre- 
sented as little difficulty as in this century, at the disso- 
lution of the old industrial order, for the great manu- 
facturers the question how to remain independent. 
They were strong enough for their own protection, and 


found, as is always the case with the strong, their 


advantage more in a system of mutual hostility than in 
association and mutual security. The expense of this | 


hostility was, however, really borne by a few, the small- 


free landed proprietors. Their number shrank more 
and more; a continually increasing number of them 
became dependent upon the powerful lords. And 
especially after the death of Charlemagne, no king in 
the Frankish kingdom was strong enough to protect 
public liberty against the power of the great nobles. 


\ Thus arose a contradiction between the consciousness 


| 
t 


of equal rights which inspired the small freeholders, and 
their actual condition steadily becoming more dependent, 
_ Thereupon, they sought their protection, as is always the: 
|case with the weak, in close association in unions, andi 
formed protecting fraternities similar to the old families 
‘the guilds. And only there could they maintain them: 
selves in freedom where they were made secure by th 
peculiar nature of their dwelling-places against the pursuit 
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of their oppressors, and where a common residence in 
large numbers made possible such a union into guilds. 
The Guilds.—The guilds were close, partly even 
_ Sworn unions between man and man for mutual pro- 
tection and assistance. The cement which held their] 
members together was the social feeling of fellowship, 
the regard for each other as men, the honor and virtue | 
of their comrades, and faith in these. The support 
which the community afforded a member was in propor- 
tion to the need of the person requiring assistance, and 
the contribution of individuals was in proportion to the 
need of the fraternity. In short, the relations of the 
members of the guild to each other were inspired by the 
same spirit which holds the family together ; they were 
its true image for special, definite purposes. x 
Accordingly, the guilds performed all the extraordi- - > 
nary functions which, as above explained, the family had 
originally fulfilled among the Germanic tribes. Like the 
family, they not only supported their comrades in case 
of sickness or distress, and cared for their burial ; they 
also assisted the guild brother, injured in person or 
property, in obtaining reparation and satisfaction. If a 
comrade was slain, the guild appeared to take vengeance 
and to enforce payment of blood-money, as an ally of 
his relatives. If he fell into debt, his guild brothers 
assisted him as compurgators. Even where he himself “ 
had committed a crime, the fundamental principle was : 
“All must bear it if one commits a fault, and all must 
suffer alike” ; and if a guild brother slew one outside 
of the guild, the guild assisted him in expiation of the 
death-stroke, by means of blood-money or by rescuing 
bsin through flight, if, in consequence of his crime, he 
a d not make peace with his adversaries, In place of 
4 yerOtmer system of protection of rights by the family, 
lane that of the guild. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE GUILDS IN THE CITIES. { 

Tur sworn fraternities for the protection of rights and 
for the maintenance of liberty among the free citizens. 
had arisen independently of the existence of cities. 
But in the cities, especially in the old bishops’ cities, 
whole communities of such freemen had maintained 
themselves, and, like their comrades in the country, they 
saw liberty, property, and trade exposed to the wanton- 
ness of the neighboring great, to the encroachments of 
the bishop and burgrave, to the hardy attacks of robbers, 
and to the sudden onsets of often still barbarous neigh 
bors. Added to this, there was frequently a feeling of, 
insecurity within ; and accordingly it was necessary for 
the small freemen to form a union in a protective guild. 
For aside from the dangers threatening their liberty and 
prospérity, these free residents of the city had still special 
occasion for uniting in special fraternities. These were 
free landed proprietors, principally of city real estate, if 
also in part of lands lying near; but the ownership of 
real estate in the city is the chief characteristic of those 
earliest citizens, and with this we see connected every- 
where, with the first movements of city life, the full right 
of citizenship. The repelling of those common darj- 2r¢ 
made common measures for protection necessary ; | ’ 
deed, inside of the same city walls, the same |}. 
of occupation, the community of interests and dwe | 
26 ; 
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together in close quarters, facilitated the formation of 
unions. Naturally, therefore, the community of free 
citizens—that is, the proprietors of city real estate of 

_ acertain value—everywhere united in a guild for offence 
and defence, and by means of these fraternities they 
succeeded in preserving their freedom and material in- 
terests, and in obtaining, by fighting, independence of 
bishops and princes. “Great is the debt we owe to these 
oldest defenders of the rights of man against feudal 
arbitrary power. In the dark times of tyranny of the 
spiritual and secular great, they made this magnanimous 
stand. And their union was the cradle from which the 
liberty of the people arose.” —(Kemble.) 

Origin of the Patriciate.—Yet, with the acquisition 
of independence, the old spirit left the citizens. Indeed, 
splits had formerly occurred among them. Originally 
the guild included all free residents of the city. As the 
cities blossomed forth and _ their prosperity increased 
there began to be considerable social differences among 
the citizens, partly from the fact that some fell behind 
in their business, partly through the settlement of less 
wealthy freemen of the neighborhood ; and, according 
to the amount of their property, individuals turned their ; 
attention to more respectable trade or to less ré ectable 
handiwork. This led to a closing of the old, exclusive 
guilds against new-comers, and by its side others were 
formed for the same and similar ends. The oldest 
guild, however, always maintained a very natural su- 
periority over these and was often called the higher or 
‘the highest guild. Gradually there was developed in 
, the guilds, in a very natural way, a certain hereditariness, 
"since the son genérally joined the union to which his 
, @ther belonged ; moreover, the sons of guild brothers 
, yere the most readily received ; indeed, in the sequel, 
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the conditions of entrance were made easy for them. 
Thus there was formed a certain circle of families which, 
from generation to generation, belonged to the highest 
guild and continued to form the stock of the same. The 
most ancient guild no longer had the same significance 
as citizenship ; the full citizen guild became the old — 
citizen. guild, and according to place and time the de- 
velopment became more or less aristocratic. 
Degeneration of the Patriciate.—Yet, as long as 
the government of the bishops and princes continued, 
these differences had no political meaning ; indeed, as 
yet they existed only to a very limited extent. For as 
long as the question was the acquisition of liberty, the 
rich were modest and benevolent toward the poor; with 
the acquisition of liberty they became arrogant and 
hard. With the enjoyment of power the descendants of, 
the old, plain comrades in the, protective guilds became 
proud, avaricious, and tyrannical. And the freer and 
more independent the higher classes of citizens had be- 
come, the less they still needed united help for the de- 
fence of the liberties acquired, and for the acquisition 
of new ones, this degeneracy took place in a still higher 
degree. With the disappearance of the old order there 
was introduced into the cities relations entirely analogous 
to those spoken of formerly between the feudal lords and 
the small free proprietors. Now the question was be- 
tween city real property and personal property. ; 
Oppression of the Handiworkers.—After the re- 
_ moval of the government of bishops and princes, power 
did not fall into the hands of the whole community of 
city residents, but into the hands of possessors of ci 
real estate of a certain value, into the hands of the o 
burgher guild—the patriciate. The patricians, mainlyy 
descendants of the old merchant families, in part als 
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successors of noble proprietors of neighboring lands, and 
of magistrates appointed by the princes to administer the 
affairs of the city, governed the city. Wealth, acquired 
by commerce, spent in the purchase of lands, of profitable 
privileges, and the like, placed them in a position to lead 
alife of ease. Idleness was now exalted to rank and 
honor. The handiworkers were, on principle, excluded 
from the guild ; only a part of the members of the guild 
still carried on trade. Indeed, the laws even make a 
distinction between the patricians and the man “ without 
hearth and honor who lives by labor,” and the former 
might box the ears of the latter without being punished 
for it, if he did not show him proper respect. As is ever 
the case with the ruling classes, the patricians rolled the 
chief burden of taxation upon the governed. Frequent 
increases made these taxes continually more oppressive, 
whilst the revenues derived therefrom, the property and 
income of the city, which these taxes yielded, were ex- 
pended for the private use of the ruling families ; to this 
was added factious administration of justice or its total 
denial, but especially abuse of trade and market policy 
for the oppression of the handiworkers, The handi- 
workers who had so materially contributed to the acqui- 
sition of the independence of the ‘cities, thus saw them- 
selves excluded from its enjoyment after it had been 
acquired ; ; indeed, threatened in their liberty and damaged 
in their materiat condition, they, who had slain the lion, 
were obliged to swear allegiance to the wolf. In many 
‘places the handiworkers became almost the subjects of 
‘the ruling families. If the authority of the patricians 
jhad continued longer, this dependence would have be- 
come hereditary. 
Accordingly the universal deep hatred of the governed 
for their oppressors seems only too well grounded ; the 
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only thought which in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen-/ 
turies inspired the handiworkers is only too well ex/- 
plained : the annihilation of the patriciate. In this effort: 
they were supported in great measure by the degene-) 
ration of the patriciate itself. The principle of associa+ 
tion, of fraternal love and unity of interests, under which 
they had become free and strong, united them in all their 


. . s\ . 
efforts for independence; and in an inconsiderate 


struggle, the ruling families fought against each other for 
precedence in the cities where the patriciate had been 
most developed. 

The more the interests of the powerful became sepa- 
rated, the more closely did the weak unite with each 
other in their societies. 


CHAPTER III. 


ORIGIN OF THE LABOR GUILDS, 


THE union of the handiworkers by means of which 
they resisted the usurpations of the patricians, was of a 
twofold origin, according to the origin of the handi- 
‘workers themselves. 
Without doubt, at first, the great majority of handi- 
workers consisted of bondmen. We find these bondmen 
very early in the great courts of the king, of the bishops, 
_ and of the monasteries, separated into companies accord- 
' ing to the various kinds of handiwork, and the same 
classification of bond handiworkers into companies as in 
_ the country existed also in the bishops’ cities and in the 
palatinates. Their members stood in trade relations un- 
der the command of the lords of the city, and in legal 
relations they were bound to defend them. But it would 
be “a great error, against which Eichhorn has given 
warning, to suppose that originally all handiwork was 
conducted by un-free or bond people” (Maurer). In 
former times there were also free citizens who engaged in 
handiwork. They belonged to the guild of free citizens 
__ and enjoyed all the advantages of the society. 
_ With people of this condition a change occurred with 
_ the exclusion of the free handiworkers from the citizen 
. ‘ guild. Moreover, new freemen, mostly of small means, 
~ whose property in the neighboring villages was no longer 
adequate to their maintenance, continually streamed into 
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the city and engaged in trade and handicraft. ‘Those 
former members of the citizen guild, as well as these 
new, free handiworkers, found themselves now, as against 
the class of full citizens, in a similar condition as 
formerly the old free citizens, when they united in guilds 
against the encroachments of the great lords. The citi- 
zens sought to repress the handiworkers into a kind of 
subject relation, and for this the trade-and-market policy 
‘which they had taken upon themselves, after the sup- 
pression of the ruling magistrates, afforded them occa- 
sion. As the question was formerly for the old free 
citizens the maintenance of personal liberty and their 
small free estates in land, so now the question for the 
handiworker was protection of his independence and 
movable goods and the gains from his labor. In order 
to secure protection for these, the independent adminis- 
tration of trade policy—the industrial court—had to be 


attacked and overthrown. But isolated, the handiworkers - 


were obliged to succumb to their precarious relations, 
and necessarily, therefore, the oppression under which 
they suffered led them to the same free organization into 
guilds as formerly the oppression of the feudal lords had 
the small free landed proprietors. In connection with 
this, the regulations of the ancient guilds served as a 
model for the handiworkers, and these regulations 
seem changed only in so far as the peculiar need of the 
handiworkers which called them forth—namely, the pro- 
tection of the trade of freemen, made a change necessary. 

If the labor guilds originated at first among the most 
conspicuous handiworkers, the free ones, as a means of 
protection against the deterioration of their condition 
and encroachments upon their rights and interests, the 
new organization led also to the improvement of the con- 
dition of the bond handiworkers. It called forth in these 
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an effort to emancipate their organizations more and 
more, and to transform them into free societies. Accord- 
ingly, we see with the deliverance of the bond handi- 
workers from subjection to the court of a prince, many 
former court unions transformed into free guilds, and 
these oecur everywhere, in considerable numbers, about 
the same time in which the last traces of court subjection 
disappear. And everywhere where the guilds were de- 
veloped out of the old court unions, with the removal of 
subjection to the court, under the breath of liberty they 
were inspired with new life, they were everywhere trans- 
formed after the unions of the handiworkers preceding 
them; from these models they took a very different 
spirit, and if their societies did not owe their origin, like 
these, to the sharpest sting of social organization, oppres- 
sion, their first existence was owing to the acquisition of 
perfect freedom and political importance, to such an ex- 
tent were they stimulated to effort by the prospect of 
being reduced to a new court dependence, through the 
ruling families, which was presented to them immediately 
after their emancipation. 

Conflicts of the Guilds.—On the one hand, the 


om ndiworkers who had been formerly free had always 


felt themselves as entitled to the same rights as the 
ruling families, and also the formerly half-free handi- 
workers had taken part in the conflict for independence 
of the cities of bishops and princes, and in that way had 
acquired a consciousness of their own importance. On 
the other hand, after the expulsion of the bishops and 
burgraves, they saw themselves excluded from the en- 
joyment of this independence and shamefully oppressed 


_ by the patricians. The more vivid this consciousness, 


the keener was this contradiction felt, and the more 
violent became their effort in struggling for participation 
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in the freedom acquired, and for a share in the govern- 
ment of the city. And thus, from the twelfth century, 
in all the more important cities of the Germanic world, 
in some earlier, in others later, the most violent conflict 
between the handiworkers, bound together in the most 
fraternal manner, in their guilds, and the hated ruling 
families burned. Just as in the modern labor movement 
the best situated workmen have done, so at that time the 
weavers, a sort of middle class between the patricians 
and the other handiworkers, fought as champions. With 
the utmost bitterness the conflict was waged. Thus, for 
example, in Magdeburg, in 1301, ten aldermen of the 
handiworker guild were burned alive in the market-place. 
Thus, at Cologne, on the 21st of November, 1371, after 
the weavers had lost the “ Weavers’ Battle” against the 
ruling families, thirty-three weavers were executed ; on 
the next day the houses, churches, and monasteries 
were searched, and all who were found murdered. Fi- 
nally, eighteen hundred of them; with their wives and 


children, were exiled, and their guild hall, ‘“ The~ 


Palace,” was demolished. These examples might be 
easily multiplied. 


CHAPTER IV. 
VICTORY OF THE LABOR GUILDS. 


Towarp the middle and end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, in various places according to circumstances, earlier 
or later the guilds won the victory. And if the victors 
did not remain permanently at the head of the city, yet 
the equal political rights of the handiworker and the pa- 
trician remain in principle. There remained, especially 
with the handiworkers, everywhere the independent 
government and jurisdiction in all trade affairs, and the 
fundamental principle of their policy, the protection 
of independent industry founded upon small capital and 
labor, took the place of the principle of the guilds 
of the rich merchants—freedom of trade and commerce. 

The Laborers after the Victory of the Guilds. 
—The same change which occurred with the citizens, 
after they had obtained independence for the cities, 
took place with the workingmen’s guilds after industrial 
independence had been achieved. As everywhere in 
human history there followed also, in case of these 
guilds, upon a long, hard period of glorious growth only 
a relatively short time of perfect bloom. The sum- 
mit of the mountain which had been ascended was 
narrow. Scarcely was the top reached when traces 
-of beginning decline showed themselves. And if there 
follows upon the period of the youth of the guilds, 
inspired by pure motives, a long manhood full of glory 
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and strength, yet we find in it the perversion of measures 
originally taken with an excellent purpose into the cari- 
cature of the original intentions, until, in the distorted 
picture into which they sunk in their old age, the 
originally pure and noble features are scarcely any more 
to be recognized. With the acquisition of perfect inde- 
pendence this gradual degeneration begins, and in the 
separate guilds earlier or later, according as they ac- 
quired this independence. For us here this change 
is especially interesting, for with it begins the separation 
of a special laborer class from the other classes, and with 
this originates the labor question. 

Until the guilds obtained independence of the govern- 
ment in their trade affairs, that is, in the main, until the 
middle of the fourteenth century, there was no special 
labor class. The journeymanship was, in so far as it 
appeared at all at that time, only a stage of development 
in the industrial life of the individual, not a life calling. 
It was the transition stage to independent industry, to 
the acquisition of the mastership, but it did not occur 
frequently before the middle of the fourteenth century. 
This depends upon the character of the handiwork 
at that time. There were, for the most part, only local 
trades, and they were preponderatingly if not entirely 
conducted by residents born in the city, since many 
guild regulations require this expressly. An influx of 
members and an over-filling of the trade was accordingly 
rendered impossible. _ Moreover, the guilds were at that 
time not yet close, that is, the masters were not directly 
limited as to number, nor indirectly through obstacles in 
obtaining the mastership. The masters of handiwork 
were, as to their character, still preponderatingly laborers ; 
for, if to the independent conduct of industry a certain 
capital was necessary, this, from the condition of handi- 
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_ work at that time, was but small. Accordingly the 
| apprentices, as a rule, after finishing their apprentice- 
ship, immediately engaged in handiwork as independent 
7 masters, and only a few of them, and these only for the 
_ time being, worked as journeymen. But since these 
_ journeymen later all became masters, there existed 
as yet no social distinction between them and their 
_ Masters. They belonged to the guild as members in 
} full right, and deliberated and voted in the guild assem- 


bly with their masters upon the conduct of the trade. 
; There is an exception to this only in the cloth manu- 
facture. This was early conducted on a larger scale; 
large capital was invested in this sooner than in other 
‘ manufactures, and we read that in individual places, as 
: in the cities of Holland and Brabant, incredible numbers 
of weaver journeymen dwelt closely packed together. 
In cloth manufacture, therefore, there was at first a large 
number of laborers who, during their whole lives, did 
not attain to independent industry, a special labor class, 
and accordingly in it, in the thirteenth century, was 
a special organization of journeymen necessary. Yet, if 
also separately organized, the journeymen had no less | 
rights than their masters. We hear that two of the four 
head-masters of the guild had to be journeymen; that 
_ journeymen, as representatives of their class, took part 
in the oversight of labor, and gave their assent to the 
ordinances which regulated the trade. The wages of the 
journeymen were in a definite ratio to those of their 
Masters ; indeed, in some places, as at Bruges, they 
were so regulated as to give to the journeymen a share 
in the profits of the business. Even where the magis- 
_ trates, who superintended the business, were entirely of 
the class of patricians, no measure was taken without the 
journeymen had previously been heard. 
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Effect of Independence upon the Guilds.—The 
harmony of these relations was disturbed as the guilds 
became more independent and richer, as they became 
alone authoritative in the regulation of their industries, 
and as more capital was necessary, and as a matter of 
fact was employed in the business. It must not be for- 
gotten that the guilds were not unions of laborers with- 
out property, like laborers of to-day, who work for 
wages, but of people who with the help of a certain cap- 
ital of their own conducted business. Moreover, if the 
capital necessary to this business was originally only 
small and the majority of those belonging to the lowest 
class of city residents were in possession of this capital, 
so that the possession of capital gave the stamp to the 
guild in no higher degree than labor, this was changed 
with the progress of industry and the increase of the 
wealth of the handiworkers. The more industry blos- 
- somed out and the wider market it conquered, the 
greater was the opportunity for the investment of capital 
in it, and the more were considerations as to these 
investments determining in the regulations of the guilds. 
How far this transformation had already gone in the 
fourteenth century the guild conflicts everywhere, begin- 
ning with this century, show; for these conflicts were 
not, indeed, directed to the political equalization of labor 
and capital, but to the recognition of the equal rights of 
movable capital and property in land, and accordingly 
later led nowhere to a participation of the masses in 
the government, but to the displacement of one oligarchy 
of landed proprietors by another oligarchy of capitalists. 

Beginning Degeneration of the Labor Guilds. 
—This blossoming out of industries, especially of the 
cloth manufacture, and the greater investment of capital 
in it which mutually produced and conditioned each 
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other, necessarily attracted numbers of court depend-- 
ents from the courts of princes to the cities. By this, 
_ on the one hand, was certainly produced a greater num- 
ber of laborers, which promoted the progress of manu- 
facture. But, on the other hand, there existed in every 
new laborer a possible future competitor. The produc- 
tiveness of capital investments was thereby threatened ; 
_ the solicitude as to this awakened the spirit of monopoly 
in the handiworkers, and since the conduct of industry 
was now entirely in the hands of the guilds, these estab- 
lished a number of regulations for limiting the competi- 
tion of the newly aspiring families. In consequence of 
these regulations it was no longer possible for any one 
to become master and to conduct trade independently 
_ who was not either already in possession of property or 
_ the son of a master, or who had not married the daugh- 
ter or the widow of a master. Industry was transformed 
more and more into a trust of anumber, if often also large 
‘number, of families; and the narrow-hearted, malicious 
_ jealousy of capital, and mean rivalries and malignant self- 
ishness began to take the place of the great idea of associ- 
ation and so/idarity under which the guilds had flourished, 

This beginning degeneration of the guilds could not 
Temain without reaction upon the laborers. As just 
observed, the number of laborers was considerably in- 
creased in manufactures, in consequence of the accession 
of half-free workmen to the cities at the time in which 
the guilds began to limit competition. This exclusion, 
however was intended to prevent, and did prevent a 
large number, and in many industries the majority, of the 
workmen from becoming independent masters. Accord- 
y, by this pursuit of class interests on the part of the 
Sters, the way was necessarily prepared for the rise of 
lass of laborers with special views aiid interests, 
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Origin of a Special Labor Class.—The guild 


regulations give us clear proofs of this change. Whilst . 


their statutes before the fourteenth century frequently 
do not mention the laborers at all, after this time the 
regulation of their relations to the masters: becomes a 
necessity. Especially the solicitude everywhere appear- 
ing for the settlement of difficulties between master and 
laborer is striking, as well as the care that the master 
fulfil his duties toward the laborer, and the laborer tow- 
ard his master; still more definitely do certain regula- 
tions point to existing oppositions of interests, as those 
of the tailors in Vienna, that no journeyman shall leave 
his master for fourteen days before a feast, that is, at the 
time when the demand for labor is most pressing, or as 
those of the London sword-makers, that no one shall 
teach his laborers the secrets of the trade as he would 
teach them to his apprentice. 

Controversy between the. Employers and La- 
borers.—But in a very general manner the plague, which 
in the middle of the fourteenth century visited the Euro- 
pean nations, and the resulting depopulation broke 
through the existing opposition of interests of the employ- 
ing class and the laboring class.. As the clergy sought to 
make use of the small number of those who, according 
to the intentions of the faithful, have a right to perform 
mass and to say prayers, for the purpose of increasing 
their fees, as the merchant and trades-people sought to 
make use of the small supply of commodities for the 
purpose of raising their prices, so the laborers sought to 
employ the distress into which the universal lack of 
laborers had plunged the wealthy classes, for the purpose 
of a general increase of wages. This caused, then, on 
the part of the legislature, as well as on the part of the 
guilds everywhere, the regulation to be made that no 
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laborer should receive more and no employer should 
'. give more than was customary before the plague ; and._ 
_ soon, therefore, about the end of the fourteenth century, 
we find everywhere, as a clear proof of the formation of 
a separate labor class, that the journeymen, on their 
part, established separate journeymen fraternities, the 
later so-called “journeymen taverns,” which in their 
regulations are modelled upon the labor guilds as formerly 

__ these were modelled upon the older guilds. 
_ It is characteristic that the statutes of these journey- 
men fraternities established at first as their functions 
only periodical, common, divine service, common repasts, 
_ burial of the dead, and the support and care of their sick 
comrades. The older guilds had also offered all these 
_ advantages to their members, and as long as there was 
no class difference as yet between master and journey- 
man, these advantages were offered to journeymen as 
well as to masters, When, with the transformation of 
the journeymanship into a special life calling, the masters 
affecting superiority in the social relations began to se- 
_ clude themselves, then we find the formation of separate 
_ journeymen unions specially for social purposes. In all 
trade relations, on the contrary, the journeymen now as 
ever still belonged to the guild. Indeed, at first, the 
_ journeymen fraternity appears only as a supplement of 
- the guild, which now only takes special care of the social 
_ and religious needs of its members. Wherefore, the 
_ journeymen fraternities were, for the most part, recog- 
nized by the guilds and were established with their 

_ consent. 

Origin of the Labor Question.—But whilst out of 
%, the journeymanship a class of journeymen rose, a life call- 
boas whose interests in many ways were different from 
those of the masters, the journeymen employed these 
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to be expected, also for the promotion of 
lal interests as journeymen. We hear already 
rd the end of the fourteenth century violent com- 
plaints of the masters that their journeymen in their 
separate societies, under the pretext of association, unite 
together for the purpose of raising wages ; and we also 
read of attempts of the masters to suppress these jour- 
neymen fraternities. And in the two trades in which the 
conditions occasioned it, that a relatively small number 
of masters should employ a relatively large number of 
laborers who never had any prospect of becoming mas- 
ters, namely, in the building trades and woollen manufac- 
ture, we find in England, France, and Germany, in the 
second half of the fourteenth century, strikes of the 
journeymen, which were distinguished from those of the 
nineteenth century only by time. To avoid the return 
of such strikes it was, at that time, regularly established 
“ that henceforth when, in the said trade, a conflict rose 
between a master and his laborers, this should be settled 
by the stiperintendent of the business.” At the same 
time it was enjoined upon the masters to treat and govern 
their laborers properly, and to the laborers was given an 
appeal against decisions of the guild masters to the 
mayor and aldermen. And some cases of which we 
have account show us that these regulations were fol- 
lowed, and thus the interests of journeymen guarded. 
We find accordingly, to recapitulate, in all places and 
in all trades, that, in proportion as the capital which was 
employed in the trade increased and the guilds became 


more independent in the regulation of the industry, a 
separation occurred among the members of the guild. 


poe a special master-class and a special journey- 
man-class. The masters employed the independence of 


the guilds for the government of trade in order to make 
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the conditions of mastership more difficult for the pur- 
' pose of limiting competition. This led to the origin of a 
special class of laborers who had no prospect of becom- 
ing masters and of carrying on trade independently, and 
to the origin of the labor question. For immediately 
_ after the satisfaction of special needs of this labor class, 


the question rose, and the solution of this question led, 


q even at that time, to the same dissensions as to- -day. 
_. This happens so universally, that where we in the time 
after the fourteenth century find no special dissensions 
| and no special organization of the journeymen, we must 
_ Suppose that, in the respective industries, the relations 
between master and laborer were as yet so little developed 
that there was no separation of masters and j journeymen 
into two classes, and no difference in their interests, 
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CHAPTER V. 
PROGRESSIVE DEGENERATION OF THE GUILDS. 


THE separation of the masters and journeymen into 
two classes took place everywhere except in industries 
in which the masters worked almost without capital, 
lived in abject poverty, and were scarcely distinguished 
from the journeymen. In the richer industries of the 
large cities, from the end of the fourteenth century this_ 
separation between master and workman continued to 
increase. Still more in the fifteenth century than in the 
second half of the fourteenth, the requirements of capi- 
tal and family connection for the mastership take the 
place of the original requirement—namely, personal ca- 
pability. And the tendency to make the conduct of 
industry a monopoly of a few families after it had once 
begun, spread in the following centuries with increasing 
rapidity. The apprentices’ fee was increased, the time 
of apprenticeship was extended, upon the continent the 
passing of a long time as a journeyman before reach- 
ing the mastership, travelling of the journeymen during 
the same, and expensive masterpieces and luxurious 
masters’ banquets were required ; indeed, further, the 
one to become master was obliged beforehand to have 
his ancestry examined, and since he, while journeyman, 
was not allowed to marry if ever he wished to become — 
master, the candidate for the mastership was frequently 
obliged to name an honorable young lady as his future 
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life companion. The bride was then subject to the same 
‘test as to her ancestry. And this made possible endless 
chicane. But if the candidate for the mastership deter- 
mined to marry the daughter or the widow of a master 
_ special favors awaited him ; in the same way the master’s 
son was free from wandering and from all costly and 
toilsome difficulties in the way of an independent settle- 
ment in business. The guilds often sold their privi- 
leges and these often rested with designated houses. “A 
store, a beer house, or a bakery, a share in the shambles, 
the shop of a blacksmith or a shoemaker resembled,” as 
Someone has pertinently remarked, “a prebend ; they 
were acquired with more difficulty but were of greater 
value than this, since they established an inheritance in 
_thefamily.” Add to this, that the separate guilds with the 
utmost jealousy guarded their own interests in order to 
prevent encroachments upon their rights, and involved 
- themselves in endless law-suits. Accordingly, it is con- 
ceivable that everywhere, in the fifteenth century, the 
tendency to limit again the autonomy of the guilds was 
everywhere manifest, that at this time there was a loud 
ery which demanded their removal, that when Henry III. 
of France, in 1581, extended the rules of the guilds to all 
trades in all parts of France, parliament at first refused 
to register his edict, and that in 1614 in France the third 
estate, in 1624 a party in the legislature at Bremen, in 
1669 the Elector of Brandenburg moved in the German 
Reichstag the dissolution of all guilds. 

Special Organization of the J ourneymen.—But 
after the seclusion of the masters, as above indicated, it is 
_ further conceivable that among the journeymen a special 
_ class feeling should continue to be developed more and 
“more, and the Separate societies of the journeymen— 
the journeymen taverns—should continue to organize 
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themselves more solidly. This especially took place in 
connection with the wandering of the journeymen which 
was required in Germany and France.- As early as 1361 
we find this wandering fully organized among the tailors 
of Silesia, and about the same time originated in France 
the custom of the sour de France. This wandering 
becomes more important in the following centuries. But 
for the wandering journeymen, the fraternities were in- 
dispensable. They found work for the immigrating 
journeymen, and afforded them night’s lodging, and, if 
they wished to travel, further support for the journey. 
Moreover, they afforded assistance to the sick journey- 
men, and buried the dead. The journeymen fraternities 
formed, like all guilds, the centre for social enjoyment — 
of their members, and watched over the honor of their 
comrades. And as far as the journeymen taverns em- 
ployed themselves upon these matters, they were approved 
and recognized by the guilds. 

In the meantime, the guilds had become merely or- 
ganizations of the masters, and pursued, as shown, 
blindly their own interests. On the contrary, the unions 
of the journeymen were employed for the sake of carry- 
ing out agreements and common measures against the 
masters. Wherefore the guilds frequently required that 
a master should be superintendent of the journeymen — 
fraternity, frequently that at every assembly of journey- 
men two masters should be present to prevent such 
agreements. Nevertheless we find, in the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries, in all countries, strikes, 
by means of which the journeymen sought to make good 
claims against the masters, and to avoid the consequences 
of their pretensions. These strikes were of a very serious 
character. Wherefore everywhere laws were enacted 
which threatened them with punishment and forbad 
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entirely the journeymen fraternities. Yet these laws 
remained without effect. Indeed, after the events in 
individual cities, as, for example, in 1600, in Magdeburg, 
it appears questionable whether in industrial and politi- 
cal relations similar to those of the fourteenth century 
the unions of journeymen would not have succeeded, for 
the time being, in conquering the guilds of the masters, 
as these, at that time, had overthrown the degenerate 
guilds of the ruling families. 

Absolutism and Industry.—But for this the time 
had passed. At the same time, with the progressive 
degeneration of the guilds of the masters, a new power 
had arisen, as against which a forcible change of the in- 
dustrial order through rebellious journeymen was not to 

\ be thought of : the modern state. _The first.care of the 
State was to cause the recognition of the equal rights of 
landed and personal property. At first there was -no 
question as to a distinction between capital and labor. 

- And that no such distinction came to the front was 
| an effect caused by the activity of the modern state. 

As the modern state in all departments united into 
one hand the authority hitherto divided among many 
and conducted by many, it took upon itself also legisla- 
tion in industrial affairs, and the autonomy of the guilds 
_ in industrial matters, and with this their capability to do 
_ mischief, was limited. Indeed, the question might be 
asked why the modern state did not become still more 
‘injurious to the industrial organization at that time 
existing than as a matter of fact it did, and not why 
“it sought to abolish the guilds as it so often did. But it 
had to support itself upon citizenship in order to thrive, 
and, accordingly, it had to deal with the interests of 
eS citizens indulgently. And then it saw a chief means to 

_ the acquisition of prosperity at home and power abroad 
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in the development of industry, and to the majority of 
those living at that time the guild organization seemed 
specially fitted to promote these ends. Wherefore the 
so-called Law of Apprentices of Queen Elizabeth of 
England, in 1562, codified, so to speak, the regulations 
of industry existing among the guilds, and extended 
them to all industries. Wherefore the industrial legisla- 
tion of Colbert (1666-1673), which, while it newly regu- 
lated labor in manufactures, substantially reformed the 


technical rules of the guilds, but really confirmed their 


industrial regulations. Yet these laws did not merely 
regard the interest of the employer. The authority 
from which they sprung stood above special interests. 
They did not abandon the regulation of the relations of 
the laborer to the employer. Partly by legal rules, partly 
by the appointment of impartial overseers, it cared for 
the interests of the laborers ; and its regulation of the 
relations of the laborer satisfied in the main his needs at 
that time. But this corresponded both to the times and 
to the views of the laborer. The authoritative govern- 
ment of labor relations was the solution of the labor 
question suited to the times. Moreover, the formerly 
mentioned strikes were not directed against this control. 
We must rather say that they had in view the mainte- 
nance of this control, for they were directed against 
violations of those rules of the industrial order which 
were made in the interest of the worjmen or against 
alleged violations of the honor of journeymen ; and with 
the dissolution of that order they became universal. 
Patriarchal Solution of the Labor Question.— 
With the dissolution of the old industrial order the con- 
dition of the great mass of laborers was at first made 
worse, whilst at the same time the general sentiment of 4 
the times recognized laborers’ rights to make higher | 
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claims. The labor question of to-day appeared. This 
development took place first in England. Here first the 
labor question became a burning question. But it is 
not only this priority which distinguishes the English 
development : political life there with the removal of the 
old condition of things afforded to the individual active, 
economic, and social factors the freest development. If 
England, from the latter cause, is the field most fitted 
for the scientific observation of the effect of these 
factors, it is also, in consequence of its advanced indus- 
trial development, the best place to stop for the purpose 
.of passing judgment upon the future course of the labor 
question in general. The consideration of the English 
development will accordingly, occupy us exclusively in 


‘what follows, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE LAW OF APPRENTICES OF ELIZABETH. 


Ir has just been stated that with the dissolution of the 
old industrial order the labor question became burn- 
ing. Before this can be shown, it is necessary to state 
the rules with the disregard and removal of which this 
change occurred. For England the Law of Appren- ~ 
tices of Queen Elizabeth, just named, contained these 
rules. By this law the order existing among the guilds ~ 
was, as it were, codified, and the observance of this 
order enjoined in all trades. As Adam Smith states, as 
the law became antiquated, judicial interpretation later 
limited the authority of this law to cities, places with 
corporation privileges and market-places, and to ‘indus- 
tries which existed in England before 1562, the year of 
the passage of the law. While in the eighteenth cen- 
tury in industries for which these rules had legal validity, 
employers and laborers for the most part did not know — 
of the existence of the Law of Apprentices and only 
maintained its provisions as a custom, these provisions 
were also carried out-in industries in other places as well 
as in those conducted in the places designated in the law 
as interpreted, and in industries originating after 1562, 
until far into-the eighteenth century they were observe 
as the cuStomary, industrial regulations. 2 

ThoSe provisions of this lav which have importance 
for ur consideration are the following : No one, whether 
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master or laborer, shall carry on any kind of handiwork 
or industry who has not served as an apprentice seven 
years. Every tradesman may take apprentices, but the 
one who has three apprentices must take one journey- 
man, and for every apprentice above three, still another 
journeyman. Noone shall hire a journeyman for less than 
a whole year with mutual quarter-yearly notice to quit. 
The day’s labor is fixed at twelve hours in summer, and 


_ from break of day till nightfall in winter, Wages are to 


be fixed yearly by the justices of the peace and city 
magistrates. The same magistrates are to settle all 


difficulties between masters and apprentices, and to 


Protect the latter. By a law of James I. (2. Jas. L, c. 6) 


this authority of the justices of the peace and magis- 


trates to fix wages was again extended expressly to all 
and every unskilled and skilled laborer. 
By these and other provisions of the Law of Ap- 


_prentices, a number of men were legally excluded from 
conducting business, Aside from this evil, as long as 


the quoted regulations of the Law of Apprentices were 
maintained, it is evident that the condition of laborers 


belonging to an industry was secure. The limitations 


with reference to the number of apprentices effected 
that the journeymen who had served the full time of 
apprenticeship, as a matter of fact, found employment, 
The long time of apprenticeship secured to them regu- 
larity of employment, however the state of the industry 
might be. The magistrates, according to the intent of 
the law, were to fix the standard of wages in such a way 
that “ the wages should be sufficient for the hired person 
as well in times of need as of abundance.” In connec- 
tion with this, the length of the day’s work was not 
excessive, since at that time the manner in which manu- 
factures were carried on was not so exhausting as it is 
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to-day. If one considers finally that the patriarchal 
management to which the laborer had a right harmo- 
nized with the views of the time, it appears conceivable 
that, with such an adjustment of labor relations, the 
laborers did not miss the freedom of the labor contract, 
which, indeed, was completely excluded through this — 
eadjustment. 

The Law of Apprentices and Industry on a 
Large Scale.—But if these provisions corresponded 
with the needs of laborers and of small masters, they did 
not correspond with the needs of industry organized ona 
large scale. The requirement of seven years’ appren- — 
ticeship before one could conduct business must have ; 
been a hindrance to those who, in the possession of. 
large capital, wished less to employ their own labor than 
their capital. But, moreover, those manufacturers who 
had served a sevencyears’.apprenticeship, with the pro- 
hibition against employing laborers who had not been 
educated to the business for seven years, and by the 
limitation of the number of apprentices, saw the labor 
market limited, the/ price of labor increased, and the 
extension of their business impeded. The long time of 
service as apprentifie might be advantageous to employ- 
ers so long as they, produced only for a local market, 
which was subjectjto few fluctuations. With production 
on a large ee a foreign market, there was danger 
of a glut which might compel employers to dismiss their 
laborers. Just as little did a uniform rate of wages for 
the whole industry correspond with the efforts of th 
manufacturers on a large scale, now by higher wages to 
attract larger numbers of laborers, now by cutting dow1 
wages to make competition with others possible. As 
last new labor-saving machinery was invented, and eac 
new invention made the old machinery useless, t 
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manufacturers were desirous by progressive lengthening 
of the day’s work to obtain higher interest upon the 
capital invested in machinery. This caused them to 
antagonize the limitation of the day’s work by the Law 
of Apprentices to.twelve hours, By all the quoted pro-_ 
visions of this law, accordingly, increasing manufactures 
on a large scale were hindered in their development, 
Their need was freedom of. industry and the absence of 
all legal interference in the labor contract. 
Accordingly, we find the large industries from their 
beginning in conflict with the industrial regulations 
established by the Law of Apprentices. At first, these 
latter were in many ways further confirmed by new laws, 
not in the interest of laborers, but of masters with small 
‘capital, as against the efforts of increasing industries on 
a large scale. Then we find the guilds in conflict with 
_ the large industries, since the small masters sought to 
» protect themselves from the crushing competition of the 
_ Tich engaged in such industries, by the employment of 
the regulations of the guilds. But neither those laws nor 
these endeavors of the guilds could stop the course of 
the development, which especially, in consequence of the 
progressive, technical inventions, wag transferring manu- 
factures into the hands of large capitalists. The only 
_ effect of the attempts to make antiquated laws and the 
regulations of the guilds legally effective against the 
large industries, was the transfer of the industries in 
which these attempts were made to places in which 
_ those laws had no validity and which were free from 
_ guild control. Birmingham, Manchester, and other 
places of like importance owe to these attempts their 
_ prosperity, which soon left far behind that of the old 
“cities and districts. The competition. of the industries 
here blossoming out deprived the old guilds of all im- 
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portance, and these, in their monopolizing efforts tone 
change the natural course of affairs, only made them- 
selves hated and despised. 

The Dissolution of the Old Order and the 

Laborers.—Of a very different import was the stand 

of the laborers against innovations introduced by those 

engaged in the large industries. Emphasis has just been 

laid upon the fact that the Law of Apprentices, by a 

number of provisions, made the condition of laborers 
| secure_and tolerable. The opposite of this occurred 

just as soon as these provisions were no lenger observed. 
The few among the laborers endowed with extraordinary 
abilities now saw the road open, and from their midst. 
came the majority of the English employers. Yet, en- 
tirely different from this was the effect of the removal of 
the old order upon the great mass of those who were 
possessed of only average capabilities. The non-ob- — 
servance of the provisions of the Law of Apprentices, 
by which a number of men were legally excluded from 
conducting industry, instead of establishing in business 
a greater number of independent employers, diminished 
their number. A great number of small masters, in con- 
sequence of the competition of those engaged in large 
industries, sank into the condition of dependent labor- 
ers, and large numbers of skilled laborers saw themselves 
deprived of employment. 

Formerly it was determined that the number of ap-— 
prentices which any one might employ should stand in 
a definite relation to the number of skilled laborers. 
Now, however, the skilled laborers were dismissed in 
large numbers, and their places were taken by the same 
number of apprentices: for, in the last years of the 
time of apprenticeship, the apprentices performed for 
the employers as much labor as the’skilled laborers ; 
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poor-houses furnished then by the dozens, aid even for 
taking them away they were paid in neers a. 
apprentices were again, on their part, “after they,” 
use Sheridan’s words, “had devoted seven years ms 
learning the trade, dismissed and either relegated to em- 
ployments for which their bodily condition had entirely 
_unfitted them (in consequence of the time employed in 
learning the trade), or, deprived of all occupation, were 
cast upon society—a burden to charity and a menace to 
the property of the neighborhood.” Cases are recorded, 
in the reports of Parliament, in which manufacturers 
employed as many as a hundred apprentices for every 
_ two skilled laborers, whilst at the same time the country 
_ swarmed with skilled laborers without employment, and 
4 these apprentices, immediately after finishing their ap- 
__prenticeship, were dismissed, to be replaced by new ones. 
q The non-observance of the other provisions of the 
Law of Apprentices was accompanied with very similar 
results for the laborers. With the setting aside of the 
one year’s time of employment, regularity of employment 
* disappeared ; every stagnation in trade now led to the 
_ dismissal of workingmen. With this disappeared regu- 
{ ‘ larity of income ; every change in the market had now 
as a result fluctuations in wages. And instead of the 
Mg justice of the peace or the city magistrate fixing the 
__ wages yearly, corresponding with the industrial relations, 
_ the employer now alone fixed the rate. After laborers 
& had been attracted to an industry by high wages, reduc- 
ha tion of wages followed upon reduction. And not only 
_ wages—all other terms of labor were determined now by, 
the employer alone ; this led to conditions of the most 
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crushing kind. The time of labor was constantly length- 
ened: Every improvement in machinery led to a longer 
day’s work, instead of to ashorter. Children and women 

ee to work sixteen and seventeen hours a day, even in 
mines. But the effects of this for the health, morals, for 
the intellectual development, and the domestic and social 
existence of the laborers were of such a character that 
they occasioned one of the first great manufacturers, the 
first Sir Robert Peel, to exclaim: “Thus every great 
service of the British spirit of invention by which ma- 
chinery in our factories has been brought to such per- 
fection, instead of being a benefaction for the nation, 
becomes its bitterest curse !” 

And, indeed, by the dissolution of the old industrial 
order the condition of the English laborer was at first 
made worse ; it became insecure, life for the laborer 
became more difficult, his wages smaller, his labor harder ; 
all the joy of life disappeared. 

Thereupon the laborers formed the trades unions 
against the oppressions of the industrial barons then 
coming into existence, just as formerly the old free 
citizens had to form their protective guilds against the 
tyranny of the medizval barons, just as the free handi- 
workers had to establish their fraternities against the 


encroachments of the old citizens. And the purpose of © 


these trades unions, like that of those guilds, was the 
maintenance of independence and of their rights, and of 
a system of regulations against the authority of an indus- 
trial and social law of the strong arm. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ORIGIN OF THE TRADES UNIONS. 


WHEREVER the traditional, industrial order was no 
longer observed, and in consequence the condition of 
the workingmen was made worse, we find, in the eigh- 
teenth century, English workingmen uniting in order to 
maintain custom and tradition. At first, the means em- 
ployed to reach this end were purely legal. Thus the 
laborers in the woollen industry, as at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century in this industry the regulation of 

_ wages by the justices of the peace had come into disuse, 

_ presented a petition to the justices of the peace, in which 
they called upon them to fix the rate of wages. And in 
this industry, as well asin all others for which the Law 
of Apprentices of Elizabeth had validity, the united 
workmen sought, by legal prosecution of the employers 
who had violated the law, redress of their hardships. 

But such petitions of the laborers had counter peti- 
tions of the employers as a result, and the justices of the 
peace favored the latter. The sentence of the court 
against the employers who had violated the Law of Ap- 

“prentices caused the employers to petition Parliament 
for a suspension or repeal of the Law of Apprentices, 
and as a result of these petitions Parliament at first 

repeatedly suspended the law from year to year for 
Special industries, as for the woollen industry, and at 
last repealed it altogether. But_for a large number of 
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industries, and for the most important ones, in conse- 
quence of the judicial interpretation spoken of above, 
the Law of Apprentices had no binding force, and if the 
workingmen in these industries petitioned Parliament 
for legal protection, Parliament, upon counter petitions 
of the employers, proceeded with the regular order of the 
day. As soon as in this way legal assistance was denied 
to workingmen they everywhere turned their attention to 
self-help. By means of strikes they sought to obtain 
the regulations desired by them. But these strikes were 
organized in too primitive a manner to reach their end. 
When they failed in these, distress drove them again to 
present new petitions to Parliament, and, as Sheridan 
states, “from the moment that the workingmen found — 
that their petitions were respected and they had any 
cause to hope that their hardships would be taken under 
consideration, all coalitions ceased, and their assurance 
of redress was founded entirely upon the justice and 
liberality of Parliament.” But if this hope was repeat- 
edly vain, distress which knew no remedy drove the 
embittered workingmen to deeds of violence, insurrec- 
tion, even incendiarism. 
Organization of the Trades Unions.—Indeed, 
the history of every industry in England, in the eigh- 
teenth and at the beginning of the nineteenth century, — 
shows that as soon as attempts were made to do away — 
with the customary industrial regulations, there ‘resulted, — 
on the part of the laborers injured thereby, coalitions. 
Their first object was the maintenance, in a legal way, 
of their rights. As soon as the maintenance of these 
rights was denied, strikes took place. It was at that 
time notorious that wherever labor was not regulated, — 
either by law or by agreements between employer and 
laborer, coalitions of the laborers prevailed. oe 
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These coalitions were at first purely ephemeral. If 
the laborers of an employer believed they had cause of 
complaint against him, and if he did not remove this 
upon request, the workmen struck and were supported 
during the strike by their trade comrades who had work. 
If the object of the strike had been attained, or if it 
failed, the coalition was dissolved with the occasion that 
called it forth. But the funds raised in this manner for 
the support of the strikers were not adequate to a strike 
of long continuance. Moreover, the sums which the 
petitioners spent on Parliament were too great to be 
covered by a single contribution on the part of poor 
workingmen. At length the continual recurrence of the 
evils required a permanent organization to combat them. 
Accordingly, instead of the originally ephemeral coali- 
tions there arose lasting unions. 

These unions included, at first, all laborers of an in- 
dustry in a locality. Originally the amouht of the con- 
tributions depended only upon the free-will of their 
members. But in times of peace the community of 
feeling of the indolent ones slumbered ; while the zeal- 
ous often made relatively higher contributions, the 
indolent paid nothing into the treasury, and thus there 
arose among the more zealous, narrower, Close societies 
with definite fixed contributions ; but in case of disa- 
greements with employers, the laborers who were not 
members regularly attached themselves to the society. 
The chief end of these societies was petitioning Parlia- 
ment, the legal prosecution of employers who violated 
the law, and the support of strikers during a strike. 
Moreover, they supported their comrades who went to 
other places for the purpose of finding work, further, 
those who were sick, and paid the expenses of the burial 
of the dead. Moreover, they had many kinds of special 
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usages and ceremonies very much like those of the old 
journeymen fraternities, and it is very probable that, 
under changed industrial relations, out of such journey- 
men fraternities modern trades unions were developed 
in many places. : 

The Law of 1800 against Coalitions.—But the 
employers whose interests were threatened by these 
coalitions did not remain idle. Since the already exist- 
ing laws against coalitions had not prevented coalitions 
of the workingmen, they petitioned Parliament to pass a 
new, more rigorous law against coalitions, valid for all 
industries, and succeeded in getting the law of July 29, 
1800 (Act 39 and 4o, George III., c. 106), passed, which 
strictly forbade every stipulation among laborers for the 
purpose of raising wages, of shortening the day’s work,— 
in short, for the improvement of the condition of labor. 
Especially were meetings, unions, contributions of money — 
for the purposes of coalition interdicted ; those violating 
this law were threatened with imprisonment and hard 
labor, and the informer against violators of the law was 
entitled to the forfeit of their collective funds. 

Yet, at the same time, the law provided that the former 
provisions as to the employment of laborers—that is, 
especially thé Law of Apprentices—should remain in 
force, and that the differences between employers and 
laborers should be settled by courts of arbitration. But 
these last provisions were without effect. The courts 
had for a long time passed sentence upon those employ- 
ers who had violated the Law of Apprentices only for 
the sake of appearance. The courts of arbitration ex-— 
isted nowhere except upon paper. But coalitions of the 
laborers still continued. Since the law prosecuted them, 
they concealed themselves under the guise of friendly 
societies for purposes of beneficence. With many such 
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friendly societies at the beginning of this century, we | 
can scarcely distinguish whether they were really only 
friendly societies or trades unions. Precisely in the 
same manner, during the middle ages, after the time of 
Charlemagne, political guilds had concealed themselves 
under the guise of religion. 

The Repeal of the Law of Apprentices.—At 
length, in 184% after a conflict of more than a hundred 
years—for the violations of the law of Elizabeth began 
with the eighteenth century,—the employers obtained 
the victory formally which they had achieved a long 
time before as a matter of fact. For the woollen in- 
dustry the Law of Apprentices had been repealed in 
1809. By a law of 1814 (Act 54, George IIL. c. 96) the 
industrial system, which was as old as the guilds, was 
legally set aside. Undoubtedly the situation as it existed 
immediately before this abolition had become untenable. 
Whilst the law was nominally enforced, it was, as a 
matter of fact, not observed, and since its provisions had 
become antiquated it was no longer regarded, All 
agreed that a new law had become necessary. But while 
some required a reform of the law, others insisted upon 
its total repeal. Petitions were presented to Parliament 
by the representatives of both views. Three hundred 
thousand signatures asked for a reform of the law ; only 
two thousand asked for its repeal. A committee of Parlia- 
ment was appointed to investigate the real conditions. All 


' witnesses examined’ before this committee were against 


the repeal. Indeed, the arguments of the workingmen 
brought even the chairman of the committee over to 
their side, who before was very little inclined to their 
views. But in Parliament the interests of the employers 
were decisive. Canning” and others were of the opinion 
that a reform of the law was better than a total repeal. 
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But we hear of no motion made for this purpose. Only 
the representatives of the interests of the employers 
were active, and with the general lack of participation 
of those not interested—the debates were even inter- 
rupted by calling the roll of the House,—the law on the 
14th of July, 1814, was simply repealed. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ADAM SMITH. 


WitH this all traditional legal limits which had 
checked industry were removed. If the interests of 
employers, as has been stated and will be again further 
referred to in the sequel, were determining in the repeal 
of the Law of Apprentices, they were not alone in desir- 
ing this repeal. They had a powerful ally, whose attacks 
upon the Law of Apprentices they used very skilfully. 
And the attacks of this ally were by so much the more 
effective as nothing was further from him than a special 
regard for the interests of employers; full of magna- 
nimity and liberality, he opposed the legal obstruction 
to an independent settlement in business created by the 
Law of Apprentices, and, in the interest of laborers, 
whose only property consists in the strength and skill of 
their hands, he demanded the repeal of this law. This 
ally was Adam Smith. 

It is necessary to pause for a moment to consider the 
economic theory of this man whose arguments after a 
hundred years have not yet lost their charm. Let us 
ask what this theory is; whence it originates; how 
it came into existence; did it correspond fully with 
the economic conditions at the time of the repeal of the 
Law of Apprentices. 

Adam Smith and the Encyclopzdists.—“ The 
Investigation into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
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of Nations” appeared in the first months of the year 
1776. Adam Smith had worked upon it, in the retire- 
ment of the country, ten years. He began the work 
immediately after his return from France, where he had, 
during a twelvemonth’s residence in Paris, at the house 
of Helvetius, the “ Atticus” of the Encyclopzdists, asso- 
ciated with the men whom this general lease-holder, 
thirsting for literary renown, assembled round his table, 
in order to discover the quintessence of their ideas and 
to publish them in his book “ De l’Esprit,” the code of 
individualism. And how great was the influence of this 
intercourse upon Adam Smith we can judge from the 
revolution it caused in his fundamental views. It is well 
known that Adam Smith, in 1759, had published a 
“Theory of the Moral Sentiments,” according to which, 
moral actions are only those which obtain the approval 
of the well instructed, impartial beholder. According 
to him, human actions are weighed with respect to this 
approval, and he writes (‘‘ Theory of Moral Sentiments,” 
vii., 3, 1): “That entire explanation of human nature 
which derives all feelings and inclinations from self-love, 
which has made so much noise in the world, seems to 
me to have originated from a confused misunderstanding 
of the system of sympathy.” In the “Investigations 
into the Wealth of Nations,” on the contrary, he holds 
entirely to the views of the book of Helvetius upon the 
nature of man, and regards selfishness as the only 
motive of human action. The consequences of this 
dogma of selfishness permeate almost all parts of his 
work. Indeed, to such an extent does selfishness seem 
to him as the only possible motive of human action, that 
he writes about the well-known resolution of the Quakers 
of Pennsylvania to emancipate on religious grounds all 
their slaves; “This must convince us that the number 
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of slaves could not have been very large; had they 
formed a considerable part of their property, such a 
resolution never could have been taken.” (“Wealth of 
Nations,” iii., 2.) 

The Physiocrats.—But, just as in his philosophical, 
fundamental views, we meet in his political and economic 
deductions of the “Investigation into the Wealth of 
Nations ” the ideas of the Encyclopedists. Like these, 
Adam Smith teaches that all men are by nature equal, 
and the diversities among men are not the consequence 
of inborn differences, but of difference in education, 
legislation, or government. Wherefore henceforth the 
removal of this influence and a limitation of the function 
of the state to the protection of natural freedom, prop- 


' erty, and public order. The care of the legislature for 


the welfare of the individual is a shameless presumption ; 
selfishness teaches each one what is best for his welfare. 
And since men are by nature equal, and moved by selfish 
impulses to the same extent, as soon as the state leaves 


individuals undisturbed to their own selfish endeavors 


in bringing into use all the powers and talents given 
them by nature, the greatest possible welfare of all 
individuals, and with this of the whole community, will 
be realized. First of all, accordingly, the removal of 


the present economic legislation, which has proceeded 


solely from the selfish efforts of privileged classes op- 


_ posing all reform, and then Jaissez fatre, laissez passer ; 
in place of the present positive industrial organization, 
_ the government of the economic, natural laws. 


From this proclamation of the “government of the 


nature of things,” the French economists of the eigh- 
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teenth century acquired the name of Physiocrats. But 
the doctrine of Adam Smith, which has so much ob- 


scured the theory of the Physiocrats, and which in many 
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ways was thought out in contrast with this, is, as above 
stated, in its fundamental views identical with that of the c 
Physiocrats, - Adam Smith has refuted that theory only | 
in relatively subordinate doctrines, but, in connection 
with this, he himself has fallen into new errors. Aside 
from these differences Adam Smith is a Physiocrat. 
His chief merit is that he has given us the most splendid 
literary work of the school. In separate deductions he 

has added also something new of his own; we find — 
especially in his work, in place of the abstract expo- 
sitions of the French writers, a presentation filled with 
the results of the most zealous study of real life, to such 
an extent that the reader, forgetting its French vrigin, 
supposes the doctrine to spring immediately from Eng- 
lish economic relations; indeed that, enraptured, -he 
imagines he hears the pulse-beat of the economic life, 
not only of England in the eighteenth century, but 
of all nations and of all times, and is disposed to bow in 
reverence as before an eternal truth. 

Nothing, however, is better known than that, at that 
time in France, a theory rose which wished radically to 
put aside every thing traditional, and to forbid every 
further positive superstructure in the place of that 
removed. Indeed, all nations of the eighteenth cen- 
tury suffered under too much absolute government, 
privileges of the feudal orders, and monopolies. But 
in no other country were the conditions so deplorable as 
in France, whilst, at the same time, among no people was 
the feeling against the injustice and destructiveness of — 
these conditions so keen. None of the too much gov- — 
erned countries at that time were so badly governed as 
France. Nowhere was authority so shamefully abused 
and so contemptible as under the government of the 
most reprobate king who ever defiled a throne by his 
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excesses. Nowhere did the privileged classes use more 
shamelessly their privileges for the injury of the state 
and people. Nowhere were the monopolists more nar- 
row-hearted, nowhere was monopoly more crushing. 
Nowhere was the condition of the people more des- 
perate. Under such circumstances, a theory necessarily 
originated which saw its task in bringing into recognition 
the rights “which are born with us” as against rusty, 
historical rights, the freedom and majority of individuals 
as against absolutism, the equality of all men as against 
class privileges, and it inscribed upon its banner absti- 
nence from every positive encroachment upon the eco- 
nomic life as against the abuses of positive, economic 
legislation. How well justified the demands of the 
Physiocrats were at that time, we see from the fact that, 
after the reform of the economic conditions attempted 
by Turgot in 1776 had been wrecked, upon the opposi- 
tion of the privileged classes, the glorious night of the 
4th of August, 1789, made good these demands under 
the shouts of approval of the nation. 

The Physiocrats and the Laborers. — As to 
manufactures specially, in the first three quarters of 
the eighteenth century in France, as in the rest of 
Europe, they were still entirely carried on on a small 
scale ; at the most, as already noted, some few industries 
in England were already struggling up into industries on 
alarge scale. But the small industries, as has also just 

been stated, in the hands of the guilds had become 
a monopoly of a few families who jealously excluded 
from business every one not belonging to their number. 
Moreover, this degeneration had taken place in France 
in the highest degree. And not only that the great mass 
' who had to depend upon the support of their hands for 
a living were thereby excluded from the most profitable 
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employment of their capabilities, the most distinguished 
‘who possessed extraordinary talents for certain occupa- 
tions were withheld from their development and em- 
ployment. Inventors were ruined by law-suits over 
their inventions, in which they found themselves in- 
volved with the rebellious guilds. The consumer, in 
order to get any little article manufactured, was often 
obliged to resort to the most varied, nearly related 
trades, since each one jealously forbade the other to 
finish it. Thus the public saw themselves burdened. 
Over against these evils the Physiocrats defended with 
eloquent indignation the natural, unchangeable rights of 
the individual and the interests of consumers. As to 
the laborers specially, Turgot writes: ‘‘ God made the 
_ right to labor the property of every man, since he gave 
to him needs, and referred him to labor as the necessary 
means for satisfying these needs, and this. property is 
the first, the holiest, the most imprescriptible.” But by 
the difficulties in the way of independent trade upheld 
by the guilds, the poor “were obliged to lead a pre- 
carious existence under the authority of masters, to 
languish in indigence, or to engage in industries in 
foreign countries which might have been useful to their 
native land.” Wherefore, it is one of the first duties of 
justice to free all from all attacks upon these inalienable 
rights of man. Let the laborer be free. In the place of 
the former relation of service between laborer and em- 
ployer, let there be the pure relation of contract; in 
place of the former subordination of laborer to employer, 
let there be the same right of the contracting parties in 
making the labor contract as prevails among buyers and 
sellers of other commodities than labor. With the equal 
right of the contracting parties, let freedom prevail in 
the labor contract without any intermeddling of laws or 
magistrates ! 
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We find these ideas carried out in detail in Turgot’s 
introduction to the edict of February, 1776, in which he 
sought to abolish the guilds. And it is certainly not 
accidental if we find again not only the same ideas, but 
these often in the same phraseology, in the work of 
Adam Smith published at this time. We have here to do 
with the fundamental principles of the Physiocratic 
school, and we find these plainly formulated in the 
“Wealth of Nations,” by the propositions in which this 
school was accustomed to express itself. In this method 
of argumentation, there is no special regard for the 
interests of employers. Rather here, as in all their 
deductions, nothing lies nearer the heart of the French 
economists, and of Adam Smith, than the welfare of 
the poorer and lower class of the people. Wherefore 
the angry outcry of all privileged orders, of the princes - 
and the clergy of Paris, of the Parliament, even down 
to the masters of handicraft, against the edict of Turgot 
on the one hand, and on the other the ecstasy of victory 
of the Parisian workman at its promulgation, and the 
well-known saying of Louis XVI.; “Only Turgot and 
I love the people.” 

‘Adam Smith and the Laborers.—Even more 
than in Turgot, we see in Adam Smith an expressed 
friendliness for the laborer ; indeed, this led him often 
to the bitterest attacks upon the employer and upon legis- 
lation influenced by him. Thus he makes, against the 
intermeddling of the legislature in the relations of labor, 
and against the fixing of wages by the justices of the 
peace, the point: “ That whenever the legislature under- 
takes to regulate the quarrels between employers and 
laborers, it always takes counsel from the employer.” 
Wherefore this regulation is always right and proper if 
for the advantage of the laborer; but it is often the 
contrary, if for the interest of the employer” (“ Wealth. 
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of Nations,” i., to, 2). Accordingly, he states in another — 
place (i.; 8), there are no laws against coalitions of the 

employers for the purpose of lowering wages, but laws 

against coalitions of the laborers for the purpose of 

raising them. But employers are ina perpetual, silent 

coalition not to raise wages; and.the employer who 

offends against this is put under the social ban. These 

coalitions of the employers called forth counter coalitions 

of the laborers. The employers immediately cried for 

the police and for a strict execution of that barbarous 

law against coalitions. And here Adam Smith shows 

himself more progressive than Turgot. Whilst Turgot 

forbids, in order to protect the public from the raising 

of prices, all meetings of the members of a trade, 

- whether employers or laborers, Adam Smith complains 

that the coalitions of the laborers, on account of the 

law against them, on account of the greater capability 

of the employers to hold out, and on account of the 

great poverty of the laborers, only seldom reach their 

end. 

Adam Smith and thd-Repeal of the Law .of 

Apprentices.—In the same way Adam Smith combats 

the Law of Apprentices (“Wealth of Nations,” i., 10, 2), 

chiefly with respect to the injury caused to the laborer 

by it. Its provisions, he states, serve only to guarantee 

to the employer for seven years the labor of the appren- 

tice for no wages at all, or very low wages, and to 

diminish, through the obstacles placed in the way of 

independent trade, the competition of employers. And 

with almost the same words as Turgot agaimstthe guilds, 

does he turn against the seizure, caused by the Law of 

Apprentices, of the “ most holy and inviolable property” 
of those whose “ only wealth is the strength and skill of — 
their hands.” 4 
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But wherefore this great difference at the dissolution 
of the old industrial order between France and Eng- 
land? Wherefore, in. France in 1776, the fantastic 
opposition of employers against the edict of Turgot, 
and the rejoicings of workingmen? Wherefore, in 
England in 1814, the 300,000 signatures of laborers to 
the petitions against the repeal of the Law of Appren- 
tices, and the loud clamor of employers for its repeal? 
Had the world been suddenly turned upside down? 
Had English legislation upon the relations of labor in 
1814 freed itself from the influence of the interests of 
employers upon which Adam Smith has so bitterly 
animadverted ? 

A simple consideration gives the answer to all these © 
questions : In 1776 industry on a small scale prevailed 
in France, and also almost exclusively in England ; 
but between 1776 and 1814 the employment of the 
inventions of Hargreaves, Arkwright, and Watt, finds 
place in manufactures. A complete revolution in manu- 
factures was thereby effected.. Industry on a large scale 
now obtained the controlling influence, but by this 
means, as above stated, the position of employers and 
laborers, with reference to the Law of Apprentices, was 
changed ; to the large manufacturers it was a hindrance, 
to the laborers a protection. ; 

If this consideration of the times in which Adam 

‘ Smith wrote shows that he did not understand the con- 
-» ditions of labor as they were developed after the 
removal of the industrial order attacked by him, and, 
under the prevailing influence of the large industries, 
that in the composition of his work he had in mind only 

_ the expiring, small industries, his arguments prove this 
still more conclusively. Although at the time he wrote, 
_ as is above shown, according to the journals of Parlia- 
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ment of the eighteenth century, in individual industries 
early struggling up into large industries, employers were 
already involved in a struggle against the Law of 
Apprentices, we find in the entire work of Adam Smith 
no passage from which it can be inferred that he had 
any knowledge of this; nowhere an argument against 
the Law of Apprentices derived from the interests of 
the large manufacturers, although such arguments were 
so near at hand, and for the times were economically so 
obvious. Adam Smith, as Turgot, knows only the mas- 
ters in the small industries, who, boasting of an obsolete 
industrial organization, abused their rights to the injury 
of the needy workmen and of the public. He expected 
an increased establishment of independent conductors 
of industry from the repeal of the Law of Apprentices, 
and he did not anticipate that, with the origin of large 
‘Industries with the requirement of considerable capital, 
a greater barrier to the independent conduct of business 
than any limitation caused by the Law of Apprentices 
had been, would be erected ; then he could not know 


that the mere repeal of the law, instead of increasing 


the number of independent employers, would endanger 
the existence of laborers and make their condition 
worse. 

The demands and arguments of Adam Smith had 
_ already become obsolete, when, in 1814, the Law of Ap- 
prentices was repealed. This is not indeed to be un- 
derstood in such a sense as that the desire for freedom 
of labor and equality of rights for laborer and employer 
had become obsolete in 1814, or as that these demands 
could ever become obsolete.. The demands of Adam 
Smith were rather no longer sufficient, as over against 
the changed conditions of industry, in order to reach the 
end striven for by him. It was no longer sufficient to 
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set aside the old industrial organization of society and 
to proclaim freedom of labor and equality of rights for 
laborer and employer ; it was necessary through positive 
reforms to secure this freedom and equality. 
But the owners of large factories, who demanded the 
simple repeal of the Law of Apprentices, because they 
desired freedom from every restraining consideration, 
knew very skilfully how to make the arguments of 
Adam Smith useful for themselves ; Indeed, very few em- 
ployers showed themselves as adherents of his doctrine 
in any other particulars. As late as 1800, they desired a 
sharpening and generalization of the law against coali- 
tions, and had constantly demanded its execution. At 
the same time with their petitions for the repeal of the 
Law of Apprentices, even on the same piece of paper, 
they petitioned for the maintenance of the law against 
the export of raw materials and machinery, against the 
emigration of skilled laborers to foreign countries, and, 
against coalitions of laborers. But over against the pe- 
titions of the laborers they everywhere carried in their 
mouths Adam Smith’s argument for the repeal of this 
law in the interest of the laborer himself. And if also, 
otherwise, so warm and intelligent adherents of Smith’s 
doctrine as Sheridan and Canning desired, in the face of 
_ the increasing disorder in the relations of labor con- 
nected with the increasing want of observance of the 
Law of Apprentices, a reform of the law instead of .its 
simple repeal, yet the liberal and eloquent deductions 
of Adam Smith corresponded too perfectly with the cur- 
rent of liberal ideas of the time to allow the great ma- 
jority of liberals who did not understand the conditions 
_ of the laborer not to give to them their unconditional 

approval. But for the conservatives the deductions 

of employers were of decisive moment, namely : that 


the Law of Apprentices enabled workingmen successfully _ 
to form coalitions against employers. - 

Thus was verified again, at the repeal of the Law of 
Apprentices, the proposition of Adam Smith, that in all ) 


regulations of labor relations by the legislature, it takes — . 
counsel of the employers. : 


CHAPTER IX. 


CONSEQUENCE OF THE REPEAL OF THE LAW OF APPREN- 
TICES. 


THE effects of the repeal of the Law of Apprentices 
were, for laborers, more ideal than real. It can scarcely 
be said that the condition of workingmen, in consequence 
of this repeal, was immediately made worse, since indeed 
in the most important industries the provisions of the 
law had been no longer observed for a long time before its 
legal repeal, and this repeal only made an already actually 
existing condition legal. At most, in the few industries 
in which the provisions of the Law of Apprentices had 
been observed as custom, the employers, as soon as their 
interests led them to it, now violated the old arrange- 
ment with less regard. The chief importance of the re- 
peal of the law consisted rather in the fact that with this 

_ jwas taken away from laborers every prospect for the 
| improvement of their condition by legislation, that with 
it the view was legally established that labor is nothing 
else than a commodity, that the laborer is nothing else 
than the seller of a commodity, that the fixing of the condi- 
tions of the labor contract must be left solely to the free 
agreement between employer and laborer, and that the 
_ State must stand aloof from all meddling in the same, 
_ just as it stands aloof from intermeddling in the sale of 
all other commodities. 
And surely, however imperfect this view and how- 
| 75 
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ever much it may need correction, and however imper- 
fect, and however much Adam Smith’s theory, upon 
which it rests, may need correction ; however incorrect 
it is to say that labor is in no particular distinguished 
from other commodities ; however much calamity the ~ 
doctrine has brought upon laborers, namely : that all men 
are by nature equal, and therefore the absence of every 
barrier, and their relegation solely to their own strength, 

_ which spurs only the highly endowed to the greatest 
possible development of their capabilities, and which 
leads to the elevation of all men of the great mass—the 
middling kind,—it was a great progress that these funda- 
mental principles obtained acceptance. With this, the 
personal freedom and legal equality of laborers for all 
time were fixed as the basis for the regulation of labor re- 
lations ; the laborer, up to that time under guardianship, 
was thereby declared of age and independent, and with 
this declaration equal rights were adjudged to him who 
had hitherto stood over against his employer as a gov- 
erned servant. Indeed, the doctrine which declared 
labor the only wealth-producing factor, necessarily led | 
not only to a properly high estimate, but to an over-esti- 
mate of the economic importance of the laborer, whilst 
the demolition, occurring at the same time, of the old 
legal distinctions of ranks rested upon the idea of the 
equal rights of all classes of society to a participation in 
the blessings of civilization. Yet in sharp contrast to 
these views, which had obtained recognition in political 
economy, law, and politics, was the reality. 

Crisis of the Labor Question.—After the removal 
of priviléges, the diversities in wealth separated the 
social classes more sharply than the diversities of rights 
had formerly separated them. The removal of all ob- _ 
stacles, instead of leading in economic life to the greatest — 
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development of the powers of all, led solely to the 
unlimited control of the economically strong—the rich. 
Out of the class of laborers, indeed, the most capable, 
the economically strong, rose into the class of the wealthy ; 
the great majority of English employers came from their 
midst. Those, on the contrary, who remained working- 
men all their lives, the great mass of laborers, the mid- 
dling kind, were damaged in their condition. In place 
of the regulation of the conditions of the labor contract 
by magistrates, who had been set aside in the name of 
freedom, we have now their regulation by the employer 
alone. And what Pitt had predicted in 1800 occurred: 
the competition of employers with each other compelled 
them to make these conditions constantly harder for the 
laborer. Wages were continually reduced to a lower 
scale. Machinery, which performed the former work of 
thousands, instead of shortening the day’s work, length- 
ened it; instead of the removal of the old industrial 
ae Se leading to the establishment of a larger num- 
‘ber of independent employers, adult laborers often saw 
themselves made breadless by their own wives and chil- 
dren, and, for their own means of subsistence, saw them- 
selves relegated to the proceeds of the labor of these, 
Whilst labor was represented as the only wealth-produ- 
cing factor, and the wealth of the nation increased with a 
rapidity never before anticipated, laborers saw them- 
selves limited to the most indispensable necessaries of 
life, and the amount of what was considered as indis- 
pensable constantly diminished. For, although it had 
been settled that labor is nothing else than a commodity, 
laborers who withheld their commodity, labor, from the 
market in order, like other sellers of commodities, by 
diminishing the supply to raise the price, were, in con- 
sequence of the law against coalitions, imprisoned. 
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Accordingly, as a matter of fact, the later so-called 
Tron Law of Wages became effective, namely: that 
wages are determined by what is indispensable to sus- 
tain life; if they ever rise above this minimum, they 
are again, by causes over which the individual laborer 
has no-control, quickly lowered to this minimum, indeed 
below it. By active competition among laborers, the 
amount of what was indispensable was diminished. 
With this, influence upon the rate of wages was taken 
away from laborers, as well as the possibility of better- 
ing their condition. It seemed fixed, as by faith, that 
only the wealthy should participate in the productive- 
ness of labor increased by the progress of science and 


civilization ; that laborers should be excluded from this : 


that the rich should continue to become richer, the poor 
always remain equally poor. And with this economic 
separation of wealth and labor were connected other 
contrasts in other departments. « The unregulated em- 
ployment of women and children undermined their 
health and produced conditions with the further con- 
tinuance of which the lasting degeneration of the human 
race was.threatened. The lack of all education of chil- 
dren of tender age employed in factories, the destruction 
of all domestic life caused by the employment of women 
in factories, the social separation of the laboring classes 
from other classes of society, annihilated all refinement 
among workingmen ; among the mass of laborers packed 
together in the factory districts there arose a special 
circle of ideas. There arose inside of the same nation 
two nations, of which one was the ruling nation, the 
other the ruled ; of which one possessed a high culture, 
in which the other took no part; of which the ruling 
nation feared the ruled, the ruled hated the ruling ; two 
nations whose interests and views were so opposite that 
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they no longer understood each other, in spite of the 
fact that they spoke the same language. 

Thus the labor question, which, since the appearance 
of a special labor class in the fourteenth century, had 
been gradually developed, in the nineteenth century 


reached a crisis. Whilst theoretically the right Mf the 
laboring classes to a participation in the blessiffgs of 
civilization and the freedom of labor were recogmiged, 


workingmen saw themselves, as a matter of fact, by the 
prevailing economic conditions, excluded from this 
participation, and placed in dependence upon others. 
It was natural that the desire should spring up in them 
to bring the reality into harmony with their legal 
rights, to struggle to secure for themselves indepen- 
dence and a share in the progress of civilization. 

This struggle expressed itself first in a grand move- 
ment to influence legislation for the benefit of the labor- 
ing classes. And indeed a number of new laws were 
enacted in their interest. But this new labor legislation 
kept within certain limits. For all needs whose satisfac- 
tion went beyond these limits, laborers were relegated 
to their own self-help. And thus the legislature had to 
take certain further measures to render this self-help 
possible ; but since this self-help, after it had been 
legally allowed, did not immediately bring to the labor- 
ers the improvement sought, they turned to those who 

promised them a happy future, through the overthrow 
of the existing social and political order. There arose 
mighty movements for the abolition of private property 

and the conquest of the power of the state by the 
laboring classes, in order to remodel the state and 
society in the interests of workingmen. And after all 
such attempts had been shipwrecked, but at the same 
time self-help had established, upon the foundations of 
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the existing social and economic order, organizations 
similar to the old guild fraternities, which enabled work- __ 
ingmen to realize the independence promised them 
through the law, and to take part in the progress of 
civilization, the spirit which had produced those revolu- 
tionary movements died out. 

We will consider all these developments in their his- — 
torical sequence and dependence separately. 


~ CHAPTER X: 


/ 
THE FACTORY SYSTEM. 


ALREADY, in 1814, as with the repeal of the Law of 
Apprentices of Elizabeth, the doctrine that the state is 
not to intermeddle in the relations of labor had obtained 
legal recognition, the first step was taken toward a new 
legal regulation of labor relations, which was calculated 
to reduce the value of the theory to its proper limits. 

. _A#hieloom invented by Richard Arkwright in 1767 had 
eens the business of spinning from huts and cot- 
tages, where it had been conducted by women, and girls 
under the oversight of their mothers, to great factories | 
in the northern counties of England. On the banks of 
rivers and creeks, which were adapted to turning mill- 
wheels, barrack-like buildings had been erected. 
‘Thousands of hands were now all at once required, and 
especially were the little, pliant fingers of children 
sought for to replace the former labor of adults. But 
where were these children to be found in those places 
situated in remote valleys? The parishes gave the 
answer. Their poor-houses were filled, overfilled, with 
breadless laborers and their families, which they were 
obliged to support out of their own purses. These 
parishes furnished the manufacturers the needed chil- 
dren not only without pay, but paid them something for 
taking them away. Indeed, mention was made in 
Parliament of a contract between a London parish and 
6 81 
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a manufacturer in Lancashire, in which the manufacturer 

agreed with every twenty sound children to take one q 
idiot. Children thus treated became, if not legally yet | 
as a matter of course, the property of the manufacturer. : 


Indeed, it happened that at a bankrupt sale a number of 
such children with other things were sold at public auc- 
tion, and in the invoices were designated as a part of the 
assets. Like slaves the poor creatures under cruel pun- 
ishment from morning till night and from night till 
morning were kept at work. Day and night the factories 
were kept going. Two gangs of children, one by day 
and one by night, alternated at the work and in the beds. 
The day gang climbed into the beds which the night 
gang had just left, and vce versa, and still to-day tradition SI 
in Lancashire relates that the beds never got cold. 

~~ These crimes against nature, nature herself avenged ; 
she interfered with a frightful cry of warning. Con- 
tagious fevers broke out among the penned together, 
badly fed, and illy cared for parish apprentices, and pro- 
duced ravages in the entire neighborhood of the factories. 
_ The neighboring villages and cities became excited, the 
newspapers took the matter up, and there arose a uni- 
versal outcry of indignation as the horrid deeds com- 
mitted in remote valleys began to be known, as yet, only 
in part. And if the selfishness of manufacturers had till 
then jeered at the efforts of isolated philanthropists, yet 
they were not strong enough to bid defiance to the public 
indignation, nor were they and their families proof 
against epidemics. They and their families were at- 
tacked by the fever. Then they consented, in 1796, to 
the appointment of a health commission, whose task it 
was to investigate the causes of the epidemic. And with 
incisive words they designated the treatment of the © 
children employed in the factories as its cause. 3 
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The First Factory Law.—From this time the 
evils connected with the factory system never disap- 
peared from public discussion. Wilbraham Bootle made 
the first speech upon the subject, in the House of Com- 
mons, and when the first Sir Robert Peel in 1802 brought 
into Parliament the outline of a law which had in view 
the protection of the parish apprentices employed in 
factories, he found the majority fully prepared for taking 
up the subject. Thus the evils which the absence of all 
legal regulation ofthe relations of labor had brought 
with them even for the wealthy, produced at first in the 
heart of modern industry a reaction, and in consequence 
of the further development of these regulations, the 
seeds of which were at that time planted, the working- 
men obtained participation in the blessings which the 
new industrial inventions had brought to the whole 
world. 

At first the “law of 1802 for the protection of the 
morals and health of apprentices and others who were 
employed in cotton factories” was without any con- 
siderable or lasting effect. The reason of this was, on 
the one hand, the absence of overseers to look after its 
enforcement, on the other hand, the limitation of the 
application of the law to poor children which the parishes 
furnished manufacturers, to the so-called parish appren- 
tices. In consequence of this, manufacturers transferred 
their factories to the midst of populous cities where they 
no longer needed the parish apprentices. The employ- 
ment of the steam-engine in cotton factories enabled 
them to dispense with the use of creeks and rivers, And 
the distress of the adult laborers, increased by the com- 
petition of children employed in factories, had removed 
their original opposition to the employment of their own 
children in factories ; indeed, this distress had frequently 
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relegated them to the earnings of their own children for 
their own means of support. Accordingly, the manu- 
facturers found now in the cities the needed hands, and, 
after the passage of the law of 1802, the employment of 
this labor material offered special advantages, since this 
law had no validity for children whom their own parents 
sent into the factories. The evils which had occasioned 
the law of 1802 therefore continued unchanged and only 
increased with the spread of the factory system. 

The Ten-Hour Movement.—Again resounded the 
cry for a legal intermeddling against these abuses, and in 
1815 there arose, incited by Robert Owen, that conflict, 
of more than thirty years, between manufacturers and 
workingmen for a legal regulation of factory work, espe- 
cially of the length of the day’s work, the ten-hour move- 
ment. Upon the one side stood the workingmen led by 
some radical manufacturers and philanthropic tories ; 
upon the other the great mass of manufacturers and lib- 
eral doctrinaires—before all, the so-called Manchester 
School. Upon the side of the mass of laborers we find 
in this conflict a wonderful expenditure of heroism and 
quiet joy in sacrifice which through occasional outbreaks 
of the wild despair of individuals was only set in a clearer 
light. Upon the side of the mass of manufacturers we 
find an expenditure of all the means which property and 
a better education put into their hands, in order to ob- 
scure the truth and to silence the most pressing demands 
of humanity, and, upon the side of the Manchester School 
we find the arguments of. Adam Smith, intended for en- 
tirely different economic conditions, against state inter- 
meddling in economic life, and the most dismal prophe- 
cies for the economic future of England in case of the 
passage and execution of factory laws. Step by step 


the manufacturers defended industry against the legal | 
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regulation demanded by the workingmen ; step by step, 
and for every special branch of industry, the working- 
men had to obtain by conquest protection of their wives 
and children against conscienceless greed. But the stub- 
born opposition of manufacturers, since it made neces- 
sary the repetition of the proof of the necessity of factory 
legislation for every individual branch of manufactures, 
only served to discover the shocking condition of those 
employed in factories in its whole range, and to prove 
the total inadequacy of the economic doctrine of the 
Manchester School against all regulation. 

The Ten-Hour Law.—Finally, in 1847, the work- 
ingmen obtained the long-wished-for decisive victory. 
From now on in the textile industries, children under eight 
years of age were not to be employed in factories, chil- 
dren from eight to thirteen years of age only six hours a 
day, those from thirteen to eighteen years of age, and 
women of all ages, only ten hours daily. Moreover, a 
number of sanitary regulations, in the interest of those 
employed in textile industries, were made and care was 
taken for the education of the children employed. 

In 1842, upon motion of Lord Ashley, work in mines 
had been subject to like regulations. The most essential 
provision of the mining law of 1842 was the prohibition 
of labor underground on the part of women, and chil- 
dren under ten years of age. But the ten-hour law of 
1847 was of much greater importance, although its pro- 
visions extended only to textile industries ; around this 
law, since 1815, had turned the conflict between em- 
ployers and laborers, between the Manchester School 
and social reformers, and when after a contest recurring 


for thirty years, after its passage, its execution was secure, . 


it was determined for all branches of industry, and not 
only of England, but of the whole civilized world, that 
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the work of women and children should be subject to 
state protection. The opposition of the manufacturers 
and of the doctrinaires of the Manchester School against 
legal regulation of the labor of women and children in 
factories was with this finally broken. It was now seen 
everywhere, that the mere lengthening of the day’s work 
did not mean the same thing as an increase in the amount 
of work done. The laborers, especially the younger ones, 
who were no longer wearied by excessive, bodily effort, in 
the shorter time performed the same labor and frequently 
even more than before. And since with this the first 
evil, which the opponents of the ten-hour law had pre- 
dicted as its consequence, the diminution of production, 
did not occur, their further dismal prophecies for the 
economic future of England were not fulfilled. Instead 
of this there was now seen to be an advantage which the 
defenders of the ten-hour law had predicted, the im- 
provement of the physical, moral,.and intellectual con- 
dition of workingmen, and, in consequence of this, the 


improvement of their industrial power. And to such an. 
extent was this the case, that upon the subjection, in the 


following ten years, of other branches of industry to 
regulations similar to the ten-hour law, not only all op- 
position on the part of the Manchester School ceased, 
but even a so stubborn opponent of the ten-hour bill as 
the political economist Senior, now actively favored the 
extension of its provisions to other branches of industry. 

Extension of the Factory Laws.—By special laws 
one industry after another was subject to similar regula- 


tions till, at last, in 1867, by an extension of the protec- - 


tive provisions of the same factory laws which were passed 
originally only as a kind of exceptional legislation for a 
designated branch of industry, it was declared for all 
great and small industries of England, Scotland, and 
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Ireland, that all labor of young persons and women for 
wages in factories should be watched over and subject 
to positive regulations. If a number of later supplemen- 
tary laws were necessary, in order to make effective the 
provisions of the laws of 1867 in special cases, the new 
regulation of industry, as far as women and children are 
concerned, was completed in principle by the laws of 
1867. 

The Effects of Factory Legislation.—The large 
number of factory laws passed for separate branches of 
industry occasioned the English government, in 1875, to 
appoint a royal commission with the task of investigating 
the factory laws hitherto in force, with reference to their 
codification into a single law. ‘Two deductions of the 
report of this commission made on the roth of February, 
1876, are especially worth mentioning in this place. 
The one concerns the effects of factory legislation. 
“Numerous former investigations into the condition of 
children and women employed in the various industries 
of the country,” says the report, “ discovered conditions 
which powerfully called forth universal compassion and 
required imperatively the interference of the legisla- 
ture. In striking contrast to the conditions discovered 
in those reports is the present condition of those for 
whose benefit the various factory and workshop laws 
were passed. Some occupations, in spite of the police 


_ regulations for health contained in these laws, still un- 


doubtedly are unhealthy, and in other industries the 
time of work is still occasionally extended beyond the 
limits fixed by the laws, which is injurious to the health 
of those employed in them. But these occurrences, to 
our delight, are only exceptions. In connection with 
this we have no cause to suppose that the legislation, 
which in so striking a manner has shown itself a bene- 
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faction for the laborers employed, has brought any con-. 


siderable injury to the industries to which it applies. 
On the contrary, the progress of industry has probably 
not been checked at all by factory legislation, and there 
are only a few, even among employers, who now desire 
the repeal of the chief provisions of these laws, or who 
dispute the good results effected by them.” 

The Principle of Factory Legislation.—The sec- 
ond deduction of the report of the commission which 
must here be mentioned, formulates the principle from 
which the English legislation in the regulation of labor 
relations has hitherto proceeded, and by which such legis- 
lation is to be controlled in the future. The report states 
that the legislature has intermeddled in labor relations 
only for the benefit of children, non-adult persons, and 
women ; whilst these have shown that they were not able 
to help themselves, men had the power substantially to 
better their condition, and have abundantly made use of 
this power, especially in establishing a shorter day’s work. 
But wherever men are able by their own strength to bet- 
ter not only their own condition, but also that of women 
and children engaged in the respective branches of in- 
dustry, legislation has abstained from intermeddling in 
labor relations. For such branches of industry the la- 
boring classes accordingly have been relegated to the 
self-help of adult male laborers for the improvement of 
their condition. 

Principle of the English Labor Laws.—That 


with this every interference of the legislature for the bene-_ 


fit of adult male laborers has not been excluded, the legal 
prohibition of paying laborers in commodities instead of 
money contained in the law of 1831, the special provi- 
sions as to correct weight and correct weighing instru- 
ments contained in the later law regulating work in mines, 
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and very recently the English law as to the residences 
of laborers, passed, January 29, 1875, show. Since, as 
the preamble to this law states, various portions of many 
cities and villages are so built and the houses in them 
are so thickly inhabited that they are detrimental to the 
moral and physical well-being of the residents, and since 
single individuals are not able to remove this evil, there 
exists the necessity of tearing down such houses, court- 
yards, and alleys and rebuilding the respective parts of 
the city. Wherefore, the law gives to the local magis- 
trates the most comprehensive authority to expropriate 
the former owners of such houses for the purpose of re- 
building them. Only the plan of building must be such 
that at least as many of the working class “as have been 
picketed out” may find in the old district or its neigh- 
borhood fit dwellings. This law accordingly introduces 
a far-reaching right of the community to seize upon the 
private property of individuals. Instead of the princi- 
ple of absolute abstinence from meddling in labor rela- 
tions, which at the time of the repeal of the Law of 
Apprentices prevailed, English legislation to-day is ac- 
cordingly ruled by the principle of leaving the laboring 
classes to themselves there only where they by their own 
strength are able to better their condition ; but every- 
where to take legal measures for their benefit where their 
own strength is not sufficient to guard their interests. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE LAWS AGAINST COALITIONS BETWEEN 1814 AND 1824. 


Ir at the repeal of the Law of Apprentices in 1814, 
the principal points of view of Adam Smith against the 
intermeddling of the legislature in the relations of buyer 
and seller of labor became law, it was not these views 
which were decisive in this repeal. Had this been the 
case, the law against coalitions would have been repealed 
at the same time. For if one regards laborers as nothing 
else than sellers of the commodity, labor, he must also 
regard it as an intermeddling in the sale of labor to for- 
bid them legally, separately or collectively, to withhold 


their commodity from market in order to raise its price. 


The repeal of the law against coalitions was a necessary 
injunction. of the political economy of Adam Smith. 
Effects of the Law against Coalitions.—But, as 
already pointed out, it was the interest of those engaged 
in large manufactures which caused the repeal of the Law 
of Apprentices, and the same interest demanded that the 
law against coalitions should remain in force. Whilst 
upon the one sidé every state protection was denied 
laborers, now as ever through the law of 1800 against 


coalitions their self-help was punished as a crime. On 


the contrary, coalitions of employers were threatened 
only with fine, and this threat was never executed. For 
other employers sat as judges of those accused of coali- 
tion, and acquitted members of their own order. The 


go 
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report of the House of Commons in 1824 upon the law 
against coalition states that no case was brought before 
the committee in which the employer had been legally 
prosecuted and sentenced on account of coalition. On 
the contrary, says the report, for the appearance of an 
ordinary laborer, at the next session of the court, to 
answer to a simple complaint for coalition, security was 
demanded to the amount of two hundred pounds, and 
two sureties, each for one hundred pounds, and a great 
number of laborers had been thrown into prison on 
account of coalitions for the purpose of raising wages, to 
prevent a reduction, and to regulate the time of labor. 
Such a state of law necessarily led to the worst results. 
Let us represent to ourselves, that in the ten years after the 
Napoleonic wars the condition of the English working- 
men was the most wretched in all médern times. Thou- 
sands of laborers who had been soldiers swarmed around 
now without employment. One new invention after an- 
other made breadless those hitherto employed. Reduc- 
tion of wages followed upon reduction. If these wretches 
turned to Parliament for help, they were relegated to 
self-help ; and if they sought self-help, they were treated 
as criminals. And, in connection with this, the unright- 
eous law, by force of which this occurred, was still more 
unrighteously executed. But, as a matter of course, this 
had not the effect of suppressing the coalitions. These 
became universal in all industries. The only effect of 
this law was to embitter the feelings of workingmen 
_against the other social classes, to sow among them the 
spirit of distrust, hate, and despair—to kill in them the 
sense of right and wrong. At that time the coalitions 
took on the character of secret unions ; they bound their 
members by the most frightful oaths, and in the pursuit — 
of their purposes they were not appalled by the most 
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infamous crimes. And who that considers the stage of 
civilization of workingmen at that time can wonder at 
this! They were punished in the same manner, whether 
they entered into a simple coalition or committed deeds 
of violence. No wonder that, oppressed to the utmost 
in the struggle for existence, they chose means, without 
consideration, from which their short-sightedness ex- 
pected most help. 

Repeal of the Law against Coalitions.—These 
effects of the law against coalitions could not remain un- 
observed. At the beginning of the first twenty years of 
the century there spread among liberal and intelligent 
statesmen more and more the conviction that the attempt 
to execute the laws against coalitions had had immeas- 
urably more bad than good as a result. Thereupon 
Moore, representative of Coventry, in 1823, brought into 
Parliament the outline of a law which had in view the 
repeal of the law against coalitions, and the appointment 
of courts of arbitration for the settlement of difficulties 
between laborers and employers. A committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed to investigate the 
workings of the law against coalitions, and the investiga- 
tion discovered in a comprehensive manner that these 
were the effects which have just been named. In 1r82y, 
upon motion of the Radical, Joseph Hume, and with 
the support of the whole school of Adam Smith, the laws 
against coalitions were repealed. 

Development of Coalition Legislation.—But the 
bad effects of the laws, the secrecy of the coalitions, and 
the violence of the means they employed were not with 
this immediately removed. The long continuance and en- 
forcement of these laws had deteriorated the character 
of the laboring population too much. The immediate 
effect of the repeal of these laws was merely an increase 
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of coalitions, of which many were still accompanied by 
criminal excesses. In consequence of this, by a law of 
1825, excesses committed in connection with coalitions 
were threatened with special punishments. But after the 
repeal of the laws the condition and cultivation of the 
laboring population steadily improved ; and the greater 
progress they made, the less was such exceptional legisla- 
tion required. For, since the coalitions were nothing 
else than the organizations of the workingmen of an in- 
dustry, the measures taken by the coalitions necessarily 
corresponded with the conditions and character of the 
laborers engaged in the industry. Thus we find, after 
the repeal of the law, more open, legal, and prudent con- 
duct on the part of the trades unions developed out of 
these coalitions. Through a trades-union law of 1871 the 
English coalition unions obtained the right to acquire 
corporation privileges ; and by the labor laws of the 13th 
of August, 1875, the punishment, as a crime, of the breach 
of the labor contract was removed, a few cases excepted, 
in which this had consequences dangerous to the public; 
the exceptional legislation against crimes committed in 
connection with coalitions was repealed. In short, labor- 
ers were put under the common law, so far as coalitions 
are concerned, and with this the equality of the various 
classes of society before the law was recognized. 


CHAPTER XII. 
EFFORTS AGAINST SOCIETY AND THE STATE. 


THEsE statements, however, anticipate considerably the 
representation how the labor question was developed 
after the repeal of the law against coalitions. Between 
the express toleration of 1824 and the subsequent legal 
recognition of trades unions in 1871, we find not only 


the most interesting developments of these, but those 


attempts of English laborers, by an overthrow of the 
social and political order of the day, to better their con- 
dition, whose course places the bearing of trades unions 
upon the labor question in the proper light. 

If with the repeal of the laws against coalitions the self- 
help of the laborer was allowed, yet his material condi- 


tion was not immediately improved by this. The trades | 


unions at that time were very imperfectly organized. 
In many industries there as yet existed no trades unions, 
but laborers united only for a.special strike, and sepa- 
rated again when it was ended. But, as a matter of 
course, their means were not at that time adequate 
to reach their end. Thus the repeal of these laws 
brought the. laborer, at first, new disillusions. And the 
more bitterly distress pressed, the more hopeless the 
prospect, with the means which the existing social and 
‘political order afforded, to free themselves from this 
condition of distress, the more natural it was that the 


workingmen should turn to those who promised a uni- 


versal improvement from the overthrow of this order. 
94 
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Robert Owen.— The reformer who, under these 
conditions of the English laborers, had a great and 
lasting company of adherents, was the millionnaire 
Robert Owen. In his factory at New Lanark, in Scot- 
land, he had made the discovery that his devoted care 
for the elevation of the material condition and the 
spiritual and moral education of his workingmen, brought 
not only the effects intended for the workmen, but was 
also accompanied by a surprising increase in the net 

income of his business. All England, indeed many 
crowned heads of the Continént, looked with astonish- 
ment at these wonderful results. Starting from this ex- 
perience, Owen now desired the gradual introduction of 
“home colonies,” of from two thousand to three thousand 
men, who should carry on manufactures and agriculture, 
live in the enjoyment of a community of property, and 
enjoy equal rights and advantages in education. More- 
over, he desired easy- divorces, the introduction of 
, rational government, with perfect freedom of opinion, 
and the abolition of punishments, which were to be 
replaced by rational treatment of the criminal ; all these 
demands were deduced from a special view as to the 
nature of man, from the fundamental principle that men 
are by nature equal, 4nd the character of a man is 
formed not by himself, but for him by his surroundings. 
It cannot be our task here to test the soundness of 

'. the theoretical principles underlying the demands of 
Owen, nor to go into the history of his attempts to 
realize them in individual cases. Only this is to be 

- made prominent, that all his attempts to found colonies 
upon a communistic basis failed. And the reason is a 

_ simple one. Life in the enjoyment of a community 
of goods supposes specially excellent, high moral endow- 
ments on the part of those who form the community ; to 
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live in a communistic state, a fine sense of duty must 
take the place of the selfish impulses which, in the 
economic system of the present, spur individuals to the 
greatest possible activity, and move to subordination 
under others. Wherefore we have examples of the 
possibility of communistic life among religious com- 
munities ; among the early Christians, in many Catholic 
monasteries, among individual modern sects. Where- 
fore the successful results of Owen’s attempts on a small 
scale at New Lanark—the people who here led a life in 
common had been specially educated under his leader- 
ship, and, moreover, they were not in the enjoyment of 
communistic property, although they lived according to 
a common rule. But wherefore also the necessary ship- 
wreck of all Owen’s attempts to realize his ideas on a 
larger scale. As often as he undertook to found com- 
munistic colonies with men whom not a special discipline 
but rough reality had educated, whom no kind of moral 
and religious views bound together, but whom naked 
egoism attracted to him, the attempt failed. 
But it was only logical if Owen, through these ex- 
periences, was not shaken in his faith in the correctness 
of his theoretical views and practical demands. He 
declared that in none of these attempts had his plans 
really had opportunity to be tested, since in no one of 
them were all his prerequisites complied with. And, 
indeed, since to his prerequisites belonged a special, 
universal education of men, and the success of a com- 
munistic colony supposes men of special character and 
special dispositions, he was right. Moreover, it need 
not be ascribed merely to the mild character of Owen 
that he decisively rejected all revolution and every 
other way to the realization of his ideas, except that of 
convincing the public. Since this realization naturally 
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supposes an inward transformation of all men, it results, 
as a matter of course, that this can never be reached 
through violence, but only by way of conviction. Thus 
he sent a band of enthusiastic disciples over the country 
to preach his new gospel and to win the public convic- 
tion. And those most highly endowed, spiritually and 
morally, among the workingmen professed his doctrine. 
In spite of the failure of all attempts to realize the 
doctrine on a larger scale, they remained true to it. 
Like Owen, they also maintained that in none of these 
attempts had Owen’s system had any opportunity to be 
honestly tested. And we find stil} to-day among the 
most capable English laborers many who so think, and 

- carry in their hearts, as the goal of the future, the reali- 
zation of Owen’s ideas, if they also, as over against the 
demands of daily life, as practical men, think no more of 
undertaking the realization of these ideas themselves. 

The Idea of Associations.—As nothing was further 
from Owen than to incite hatred and violence against 
the rich, his appearance caused no harm. Indeed, it 
produced positive good. Owen’s propaganda of his 
views spread much knowledge among workingmen, in- 
cited them to reflection, and gave to their lives and con- 
duct an ideal direction. But, above all, out of this 
propaganda blossomed forth associations which have 
brought workingmen such rich blessings. 

» The whole English idea of association is of Owenistic 
origin ; the first members of associations were Owenites : 
their attempts were founded upon the Owenistic ideas, 
In the distributive societies (co-operative stores) the 
first attempt was made to realize these ideas, Indeed, 

- Owen himself declared these to be insufficient. And 
correctly : for however great the improvement of the 


condition of the laborers to which the unions for con- 
7 


it 
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sumption led, this improvement did not touch the focus ~ 


of the labor question, namely, the relation between laborer 
and employer ; neither was the situation of the laborer 
in fixing the conditions of the labor contract immediately 
improved by the unions for consumption, nor was the 
old relation between laborer and employer thereby 
changed. He still continued to work for wages. 

Productive Associations.—A change in this par- 
ticular occurred first in the productive associations, 
since workingmen employed in these are at the same 
time proprietors of the business. There is in productive 
associations no special class of employers ; the laborers 
are their own employers, and receive, partly as wages, 
partly as interest and dividends upon the capital in- 
vested in the business, partly through the principle char- 
acteristic of productive associations, namely, the sharing 
on the part of labor in the profits, the whole proceeds of 
the business. a 

In these productive associations the same experiences 


were had as in Owen's communistic attempts. The — 


most striking example is that of the well known Pioneers 
of Rochdale. As a number of flannel weavers, who 
assumed this name, in 1844 established at Rochdale a 
productive association, they adopted for their associa- 
tion the regulations of a former Owenistic community, 
and planned, together with other innovations for the 
overthrow of society, the “production in factories of 
such commodities as the association should agree upon, 
in order to employ comrades who were without employ- 
ment, or who suffered under a reduction of wages.” 

‘After the union for consumption had succeeded re- 
markably a cotton factory was established, and for a 


number of years the principle of association was carried 


out in it, All laborers employed in this cotton factory 
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were stockholders, and labor also took part in the profits 
of the business. But if the magnanimous foynders of 
the enterprise were desirous to remain true to the princi- 
ples of productive association, the carrying out of these 
principles was impossible. At first it was necessary to 
employ workingmen who were not stockholders; for 
not every laborer when first received was able to acquire 
stock. Then they were compelled to admit stock- 
holders who were not employed as laborers in the fac- 
tory ; as the business prospered there was an influx of 
capital, and stock was purchased simply as an invest- 
ment. The hope which in their enthusiasm the founders ° 
had entertained, to be able to found associations whose 
stockholders should leave to those possessed of no 
capital a great part of the profits which capital could 
claim by custom and might,—this hope showed itself de- 
ceptive. The stockholders had not the necessary high 
moral endowments for associative business. They were 
only men of the average stamp. They had no enthusi- 
asm for the new principles, or their enthusiasm died out 
as they accustomed themselves to money- making. They 
were seized by the universal desire to obtain upon their 
“capital the highest possible interest. The participation 
of labor in profits was set aside. With the falling away 
of this principle the stock in the hands of laborers em- 
ployed in the cotton factory necessarily diminished until, 
at last, the majority of the laborers were no longer stock- 
holders, and maintained no other relation to the business 
except that which they had through the market-price of 
their labor. With this the employer, whose removal co- 
operative production had in view, was again reinstated. 
The productive association was changed into a joint- 
stock company. The only innovation introduced was 
that, instead of one or several large capitalists, many 
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small ones stood over against workingmen as employers. 
But how little change was thereby effected in the condi- 
tion of the workingmen is shown from the fact that since 
that time strikes of laborers engaged in these factories 
have occurred. 

And similar to this development was the course of 
affairs in all productive associations. The principle 
peculiar to these was in all of them only so long main- 
tained as they had not attained to proper development. 
As soon as they became economically prosperous, in all 
of them with entering prosperity, on account of the lack 
of the necessary high moral endowments of the members, 
the principle of productive association was abandoned 
and they were changed into joint-stock companies. Most 
attempts to found productive associations were not at all 
successful from lack of these endowments. Wherefore 
the very small number of productive associations which 
have been successful from the time of Owen till to-day. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


CHARTISM. 


. 


However important and lasting the influence which 
Owen exercised upon the English workingmen, his adhe- 
rents consisted only of the select — the &#e— among 
laborers. Moreover, Owenistic socialism in accordance 
with its entire character did not mean a community of 
goods of the mass of laborers. For this it was, on the 
one hand, too erudite and metaphysical; upon the 
other, too tame and peaceable. Only the most cultivated 
among laborers and those of the solidest character were 
_ attracted by it. The mass, on the contrary, united with 

a movement which showed the necessity of a reform of 

society, not from the want of freedom of the will under 

present social relations, but from hunger and distress ; 
which spoke in the open field under the light of torches, 
before hundréds of thousands, in the language of riot, 
* not in evening lectures in the pedantic phraseology of 

Fir professor’s chair; which built its hope of a better 

future, not upon a transformation effected through con- 

viction of the wealthy, but upon the strength of the 
army of the proletariats. This mass of laborers turned 
to chartism. 

Parliamentary Reform of 1832.—The idea of 
equality which at the end of the eighteenth century had 
laid ancient France in ruins did not allow to exist any 
longer in England the electoral system which made 

IOI 
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Parliament representative only of the privileged classes. 
There arose a movement for reform of Parliament, 
which was brought to an end for a generation by the 
reform law of 1832. Before the introduction of this 
law the number of reformers who desired universal suf- 
frage, secret ballot, and yearly, or at least triennial, par- 
liaments, was by no means small, and the influence of 
this party was so great that the authors of the reform bill 
had once thought seriously of satisfying their demands. 
These demands, however, were too little in accordance 
with the taste of Earl Grey and William IV., and the 
reform law of 1832 gave the right of suffrage only to the 
middle classes. But the workingmen, who through their 
attitude during the reform agitation had materially con- 
tributed to the victory of the middle classes, were quieted 
by the promise that when the reform bill became law, 
the new Parliament would forthwith extend the right of 
suffrage to them also, and would enact a number of laws 
which they desired in their own interests. 

But the reformed Parliament, far from being inclined 
to workingmen and their special interests, was more hos- 
tile to them than the preceding Parliament had been. 
Certain outlines of laws which touched the interests of 
workingmen, as that for the regulation of factory labor, 
were drawn up not in the interest of labor. And to the 
’ demand of the Radicals for a further extension of the 
right of suffrage, Lord John Russell, with the approval 
of 501 voices against 22, replied with that celebrated 
finality declaration in which he pronounced parliamen- 
tary reform closed with the reform law of 1832. 

The People’s Charter.—Now, for the first time in 
the history of the working class, laborers separated in 
politics from the other social classes and formed their 
own political party, They who so long had worked with 
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the Liberals, who had given to them the relief which the 
adherence of the masses ever produces, and had mightily 
aided them to win the battle of public opinion, now 
separated from them : there came into existence a social 
democracy. 

The movement originated from a union which was 
formed in London in 1837, under the name of the So- 
ciety of Laborers. The object of this union was to 
obtain for workingmen a share in the representation. 
The final goal, however, for which it desired the posses- 
sion of political power for laborers was the reorgani- 
zation of society in their interest. From this union 
proceeded the people’s charter, in which, in six demands 
which have become celebrated, every thing was formu- 
lated which seemed to the English laboring population, 
for the next twelve years, to be worthy of a struggle,— 
namely, the right of suffrage, and the right to be elected 
to office of all adult_men, secret ballot, yearly parlia- 
ments, payment of members of Parliament, and equal 
electoral districts. With unwearied zeal the “ Walking 
Delegates ” of this union went. through the provinces to 
preach to workingmen the six points as the gospel of 
their salvation. ; 

The Chartist Movement.—In the provinces, from 
the time of the reform agitation, many radical unions 


had existed, which immediately upon its appearance 


made the charter their battle-cry. But in spite of the 
unwearied zeal of the agitators of the London Labor So- 
ciety and the support which the Radicals in the provinces 
gave them, the Chartist movement would never have 
acquired the importance it did acquire without the move- 
ments which already existed in the factory districts. 
Here at that time existed in full bloom the above de- 
lineated horrors which accompanied the first introduction 
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of the factory system into England. The repeal of the 
poor-law of Queen Elizabeth in 1834, however necessary 
it had been, had placed before the lowest strata of the 
laboring population the alternative either of starvation 
or the dread of poorhouse regulations, made barbarous 
on purpose. And from these desperate conditions sprung 
the movements for the passage of a ten-hour law and the 
re-introduction of the Elizabethan poor-law, which took 
possession of the mass of the poorest and least educated, 
and demanded a participation in public affairs. Before 
the thus excited lowest strata of the population came the 
apostles of the charter, and if the English people, as a 
matter of fact, were divided into two nations by the rela- 
tions in which the wealthy and the poor lived, the agi- 
tation of the Chartists brought this fact now to the 
consciousness of workingmen. With the most inciting 
language they delineated to them their condition and 
preached to them hatred against the wealthy and the 
existing order. Neither strikes nor Owenistic societies 
could rescue them from their misery as long as this order 
existed. Even the ten-hour law and the re-enactment of 
the poor-law would be ineffectual without a reform of 
the suffrage. The conquest of political power through 
universal suffrage offered the only rescue. For then, so- 
ciety could be easily regulated by the state. “ Chartism, 
my friends,” cried a leading orator of the Chartists at 
Kersall Moor, the dZons Sacer of Manchester, before 
200,000 men, “ Chartism is no political affair in which the 
question is whether you obtain the right of suffrage; 
chartism is a knife-and-fork question ; the charter—that 
means good dwelling-houses, good eating and drinking, 
competency, and a short day’s work.” And thus the 
chartist movement, purely doctrinaire in its origin, ob- 
tained the weighty support of the masses, who from its 
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success expected a sure rescue from the distress in which 
they found themselves. As to the means by which uni- 
versal suffrage was to be acquired, there was a diversity 
of opinion. A party of moral force and a party of 
physical force opposed-each other. The first sought to 
attain their end by conquest of public opinion and by 
monstrous petitions to Parliament. But after Parliament 
had passed to the regular order of the day over these 
petitions, the adherents of physical force in the move- 
ment obtained the controlling influence. In meetings 
which often included more than 100,000 men, the people 
were in the most frantic language summoned to the con- 
quest of the right of suffrage by arms. Others preached 
the abandonment of labor on the part of the entire Brit- 
ish population in order to obtain the charter from Par- 
liament by force. And it came, indeed, to bloody riots 
and to an attempt at a universal strike. But these 
attempts were repressed with severity. But prisons and 
punishment were without influence upon the movément. 
As martyrs those punished left prison cells, and the 
masses listened to them with increased enthusiasm. 


_ Thereupon the wealthy were seized with extraordinary 


anxiety. They armed themselves and drilled, in order, 
in case of necessity, to be able to withstand the Chartists 
in battle. 

The Tenth of April, 1848.—As the chief of the 
Chartists, the member of Parliament, Fergus O’Connor, 
declared on the roth of April, 1848, that he wanted to 
go into the House of Commons at the head of 150,000 
men, to present to Parliament a petition for the charter, 
signed by 5,700,000 persons, the apprehension was 
great that the matter might come to bloody violence, and 
the most comprehensive measures for defence were taken 
by the government. A monstrous number of special 
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constables—according to some, 150,ooo—volunteered to 
fight for the maintenance of order. The Duke of Wel- 
lington took command of the whole army of defence. 

Result of Chartism.—But it did not come to blows. 
Instead of 150,000 there were only 30,000 men in the 
procession to the House of Commons. By the measures 
of defence on the part of the government, O’Connor was 
intimidated. He gave up the procession. The petition 
was presented to the House of Commons in the simplest 
manner and there subjected to a test, in which only 
1,975,469 signatures were found, of which the most were 
forged. 

With this wreck of the procession, chartism got its 
death-blow. The great mass, after O’Connor’s previous 
speeches, had with certainty expected that a resort would 
be had to physical force. After the leaders had not done 
what they had promised, the masses abandoned them. 
Splits occurred among the leaders themselves. Attempts 
were made by some of them to revive the movement ; 
but in vain. Indeed, the sentiments and views which 
had called forth chartism governed for a long time the 
laboring classes. But the development which the 
English labor conditions had taken on in the last twenty- 
five years removed the causes of the danger-threatening 
importance which chartism had acquired. This devel- 
opment showed laborers practically that an improvement 
of their condition could take place very well in the state 
of to-day and under the existing order of society. And 
through this development the hatred against the existing 
social and political order of to-day has disappeared. 
And especially since the parliamentary reform of 1867 
has, by conferring the right of suffrage upon laborers, 
made a step forwards in the recognition of the political 
equality of all British subjects, and has guaranteed to 
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laborers proper influence upon legislation, these laborers 
feel themselves again as belonging to the British nation. 
England includes again only one nation. In the England 
of to-day there is no political party whose aim it is to 
take possession of the power of the state by the laboring 
classes, in order, by way of legislation, to reorganize so- 
ciety in the interest of workingmen. The English laborers 
of to-day are again a part of the great Liberal party. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH TRADES UNIONS. ~ 


Tus dying out of social democracy in England, and 
this whole tendency rich in blessings, outside of the 
English legislation just discussed, is owing to the im- 
provement which the organization of trades unions has 
introduced into England. 

It has already been noted above that the attempts to 
set aside the old industrial order immediately called forth 
coalitions of the laborers injured thereby. These coali- 
tions, occasioned by specific, definite circumstances, 
always disappeared again with the removal of the cause 
which had called them forth. But it was soon seen that 
to reach the end of these coalitions, the existence of last- 
ing unions was necessary, and the trades unions came 
into being, which, at first, included all the laborers of an 
industry in any one place; later, only the more zealous 
ones. The employers, it has been further shown, strove 
to repress these unions by laws against coalitions. These 
laws, instead of annihilating trades unions, gave them the 
character of secret alliances, and occasioned the most 
frightful excesses on their part, until the recognition of 
these effects moved the legislature to repeal these laws. 
The repeal of the laws against coalitions brought work- 
ingmen at first new disillusions: for their trades unions 
were at that time so imperfectly organized that a strike 
seldom succeeded, and many laborers, despairing of an 
improvement of their condition through the means 
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afforded them by the existing social and political order, 
joined in movements which were directed to the over- 
throw of this order. But the better situated among 
laborers, the so-called skilled laborers, however much 
they might sympathize with these movements, stuck 
toughly to those means which, at all events, seemed fittest 
for combating momentary evils, and thus upon the foun- 
dation of the existing order of society, the organization 
of trades unions was established, which enabled English 
laborers in fact to realize in labor relations the indepen- 
dence conceded to them by law, and to participate in the 
blessings of civilization and in its progress. 

Local Trades Unions.—From 1824 to 1830 only 
those laborers belonged to a trades union who applied 
themselves to the same business in the same place: the 
trades unions were only local societies. As yet they 
afforded not all the support which they afford to-day. 
Their chief task was the support of their members who, 
either in consequence of the state of the market, or in 
consequence of a strike, were out of work. Moreover, 
they supported the members who, without any fault of 
their own, had met with an accident which made them 
incapable of labor, and upon the death of a member, 
or of his wife, paid the expenses of the burial. The 
necessary funds for this were raised partly by fees for 
admission, partly by small weekly contributions, partly 
by extraordinary assessments in case of need. The 
government of the union rested with the assembly of all 
the members. 

In industries which were extended over the whole 
country and which were exposed to frequent fluctuations, 
these trades unions could satisfy the needs of laborers 
only in part; such industries brought with them the 
wandering of those engaged in them to other places, and 
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if a laborer went to another place he must join a new 
union, in order, in case of distress, to secure support. 
If from any cause a strike occurred in a place, the dis- 
posable means of the union confined to the place were 
soon exhausted. 

Extension of the Trades Unions to Several 
Places.—At the end of the first twenty years of the 
century the attempt was made, accordingly, in individual 
industries through a kind of confederation of the inde- 
pendent societies existing in various places, to meet these 
difficulties. But these confederations had no stability. 
An extension of the trades unions to several places was 
at first effected during the first thirty years of this cen- 
tury by the following means, namely, the members of a 
union who went to another place established there a 
branch union. By this means trades unions were ex- 
tended to all places of the country in which the respec- 
tive industry was carried on. 

The advantages of this extension of the trades unions 
for laborers were extraordinary. Now for the first time 
were the trades unions for the workingmen really a sup-' 
port, for now for the first time was the liberty of settling 
in any part of the country for them a reality. They not_ 
only did not lose their right of support when they went 
to another place in order to find work, they now obtained 
assistance while going there, and found immediately 
companions who assisted them. The support which the 
unions guaranteed now became greater and more perma- 
nent, for the burdens were now distributed and borne by 
a much larger number of shoulders. If, for example, 
the laborers in a place struck, they were now supported 
by the laborers of all places in which there existed 
branches of their union, and could, accordingly, hold 
out much longer and had a greater prospect of victory. 
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Moreover, it was now possible to guarantee to the mem- 
bers in addition to the former, support in case of sick- 
ness and invalidity. 

All funds paid out by the separate branches have since 
that time been contributed by their whole body, and 
every half year the entire fund belonging to the union is 
distributed anew to the separate branches ey to 
the number of members. 

Government of Trades Unions.—But with the 
extension of trades unions to several places, changes in 
their government also became necessary. Hitherto the 
government had been in the hands of the assembly of all 
the members. The assembly of the members in a locality 
now had only the regulation of the affairs of the place ; 
the government of tite affairs of the union was in the 
hands of an assembly of the delegates of all branches, 
who met every two years. In their absence during the 
intervals, the leading branch union was the highest 
authority, and this was selected anew every two years by 
the assembly of delegates. Then the branch union in 
the leading place of the industry was permanently desig- 
nated as the leading branch. But, at last, with a still 
wider extension of the union, the branches in the lead- 
ing places of the various industries had only the regula- 
tion of their local affairs. For the affairs of the union 
specially, officials were designated, a general secretary 
and an executive committee who were selected by the 
whole body of members. 

Unions of Trades Unions.—Through this develop- 
ment there gradually came into existence in each indus- 
try a number of trades unions, since from individual 
places trades unions of the same industry were extended 
over the whole country. Further, workingmen of the 
various employments in one and the same industry estab- 
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lished their separate trades unions ; thus, for example, in 
the manufacture of machinery the blacksmiths, the engi- 
neers, the metal-turners, the pattern-makers, etc., all had 
their separate unions. And the jealousies and dissen- 
sions among these various unions of laborers and one 
and the same trade brought them manifold injuries. 
Among the engineers, the separate trades unions had, 
accordingly, at the beginning of the first thirty years of 
the century, striven for a union with the other unions of 
their trade. At first a wearisome strike, in 1844, brought 
to the consciousness of the majority of engineers the 
necessity of such a union, and after lengthy deliberation, 
at last, in 1850, the fusion of all trades unions of 
laborers belonging to the profession of engineers was 
determined upon. The United Society of Engineers, 
coming into existence on the first: of January, 1851, 
includes not only the great majority of engineers of 
Great Britain and Ireland, but also extends its branches 
to Canada, the United States, Australia, Northern France, 
and the Orient. Wherever English engineers go, ee 
carry their trades union with them. 

Scope of the Trades-Union Movement. —In 
accordance with this precedent of the engineers, in most 
industries in England the trades unions have united into 
a single society, including the great majority of laborers 
of the industry. But as to the scope of the entire trades- 
union movement, the final report of the Royal Commis- 
sion of 1869, appointed to investigate the organization 
of trades unions, says: “There is no industry in the 
country—aside from a few very doubtful exceptions 
—which the trades-union movement has not embraced, 
and there are very few parts of the country where this 
movement does not prevail.” According to figures lying 
before me, I believe the number of adult male laborers 
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of England belonging to the trades unions must be esti- 
mated to-day as high as between 800,000 and go00,000, 
and this estimate includes only those engaged in manu- 
factures, not farm laborers, who, for several years past 
it is well known, have likewise formed trades unions. 
“At all events,” says the report just quoted, “ the trades- 
union movement includes every branch of skilled labor 
in this kingdom.” 

Trades Unions and the Mass of Laborers.— 
But with this nothing less is said than that in England, 
under the sway of absolute freedom—that is, with the 
absence of every barrier,—the natural development has 
had asa result that, among skilled laborers and a great 
part of the unskilled, to-day there is scarcely any more 
competition. For in all industries which the trades- 
union movement has embraced, the activity of the trades 
unions is decisive in the supply of labor; and not only 
for its members, but for all laborers belonging to the 
trade, its measures are decisive. 

Our reflections thus far have shown us the trades 

. unions as the attempt of the class of wage-workers to 
form themselves into corporations from industry to 
industry. We have seen how at their origin they in- 
cluded all laborers of an industry in a locality ; how 
individual laborers in the fulfilment of their duties to 

‘the whole body became negligent, and how special 
unions arose among the more zealous, but how now, as 
ever, in conflicts with the employer, all laborers of the 
industry attached themselves to a trades union. And in 
the same way to-day trades unions are the real repre- 
sentatives of the mass of laborers of an industry. Thus. 
the character of the several trades unions corresponds 
exactly with the character of the laborers in the several 
ee, and corresponding with the character of the 
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English laboring classes in intelligence, culture, morality, 
and manliness, varies with the other existing differences 
from industry to industry, from district to district, from 
city to city—indeed, from one part of a large city to 
another. Thus also the industrial regulations which the 
various trades unions establish are nothing peculiar to 
these ; they are identical with the efforts of the mass of 
laborers of an industry, and according to the grade of 
culture which this has reached, wise or foolish. And all 
regulations which the trades unions establish, whether 
they wish to obtain an increase of wages, to avoid a re- 
duction, or to acquire any other advantage, are for the 
good, not only of their members, but also of laborers in 
the industry not belonging to them. The trades unions 
form in every industry a kind of army, whose activity 
extends in its effects to the whole body of laborers of the 
trade, and whose principle, accordingly, is very properly 
the activity of a few for the benefit of all ; and the activity 
of the trades unions is recognized by the whole body of 
laborers as in their interest. In labor troubles to-day, 
laborers not belonging to the trades unions unite with 
them, and where, in an assembly of all laborers of an in- 
dustry, the question is as to the selection of representa- 
tives for the same, the officers of the trades unions are 
always chosen. Trades unions are nothing less than the 
recognized organizations of the laborers of an industry. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE TASK OF TRADES UNIONS. 7 
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Beier trades unions arose, as has been stated, like the Bs. 


guilds of former centuries, at thé time of the dissolution 
of an old industrial order, in order to afford protection 
to those suffering under this dissolution against the 
powers of the strong which had reached unlimited 
development. But the trades unions resemble the old 
guild societies not only in their origin, but their whole 
import is for the laborers of to-day the same as formerly 
that of the old citizen guilds was for the commercial 
patricians, the same as that of the labor guilds was at 
first for the whole order of handiworkers, and then, after 
the origin of a special laboring class, for the masters of 
handiwork, and the same as that of the journeymen 
taverns for the ancient journeymen. 
Like all these guilds, the trades unions are alliances 
_of the members of the profession. In the maintenance 
of the interests of the profession as a whole, and in the 
_ care for all professional needs of the separate members, 
lies the centre of gravity of the trades unions, the same 
as was the case with the guilds named. In connection 
with this their care extends, just as in the case of 
the guilds, to the universal, human needs of the mem- 
bers of the profession for whose satisfaction special 
organizations are necessary. The chief task of the old 
handiworkers’ guilds, for example, was the preservation 
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of the interests of a special handiwork without, and the 
care for the industrial interests of the separate handi- 
workers within. In connection with this they supported 
their members in misfortune and sickness and buried the 
dead, although at that time religious fraternities existed 
for this exclusive purpose, to care for those belonging to 
them in such cases. Thus the care for the special pro- 
fessional interests of the laborers of an industry is the 
characteristic by which trades unions are distinguished 
from other unions. But, aside from this, they also con- 
tribute relief in case of accident, sickness, invalidity, and 
death of their members, although there exists in con- 
nection with them auxiliary treasuries of the most various 
kinds for all these purposes. Of the ancient guilds it 
has been pertinently said (Gierke) that they embraced 
the whole man and were calculated for all human 
purposes, and the trades unions springing from relations 
analogous to those from which .the guilds sprung, like 
them in organization and efficiency, are the realization 
of the old guild principle corresponding with the modern 
industrial conditions: they are the labor guilds of the 4 
present. 

Trades Unions and the ‘Labor Contract.—But 
in what way do these trades unions meet the special 
professional interests of laborers? 

The answer to this question is écenpreventien in the 
sentence that the trades unions place the laborers, in the 
conclusion of the labor contract, in the same position in 
which the sellers of other commodities find themselves 
in the sale of their wares. 

The statement has been above made that the modern 
industrial legislation, which in 1814 was inaugurated by 
the repeal of the Law of Apprentices, sees in labor only 
a commodity like every other, in the laborer, only a 
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seller of this commodity, and in the employer, only 
a purchaser of the same; and, corresponding with this 
conception, the legislature has recognized the legal 
equality of laborer and employer. But the laborers 
individually are neither able, in case employers reject 
the labor stipulations required by them, to withhold 
their commodity from market, nor to adapt the supply 
of their labor to the demand. In consequence of this, 
there exists no freedom in the labor contract, but the 
employer alone fixes the labor terms, and want compels 
the laborer to submit to them: Trades unions place 
laborers in a position, in the conclusion of the labor 
contract, to negotiate with the employer upon the labor 
stipulations, and to adapt the supply of labor to the 
demand. 

Trades Unions and Wages.—The most important 
labor stipulation is the wages to be paid by the employer. 
Now one must not indeed imagine that the English 
trades unions meddle with the wages of the separate 
members. The fixing of wages of individuals they leave 
entirely to the individual contract between employer and 
laborer. Only they receive no laborer as a member who 
cannot show that he is earning the general rate of wages 
prevailing in a district. They require, accordingly, a 
minimum of wages from those who wish to join them ; 
but they require this not from the employers but from 
. the laborers, and for the same reason for which they re- 
quire of those to be received as members, service as an 
apprentice and the surety of two members that they are 
good workmen, as a guarantee of their laboring capabil- 
ity. Incapable laborers hinder the capable in their 
work, and the supply of labor on the part of the in- 
capable at lower wages is frequently used by employers 
in an attempt to lower the wages of the capable. Where- 
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fore a laborer in whose case, after his reception as a 
member, it is shown that he, on account of incapacity, is 
not able permanently to earn the general rate of wages, 
is again excluded from the union. But if a member 
who is capable believes that he is not receiving adequate 
wages, he can present his grievance to the branch of the 
trades union to which he belongs. If the branch finds 
this correct, and if the individual is hereupon rejected 
by the employer in his request for an increase of wages, 
he receives support, if he leaves his work, until he finds 
employment again,—the so-called donation. But if the 
branch finds that he is paid enough for his work, his 
complaint is rejected, and he does not receive the 
donation if he strikes. 

The procedure is similar if a branch is of the opinion 
that the general condition of industry in the place 
justifies it, if the laborers employed in it demand a 
general advance in wages or refuse to submit to a 
general reduction. In this case the branch must report 
to the executive committee of the union. If this does 
not sanction the purpose of the branch-members, they 
get no support in case of a strike or a lock-out. On the 
contrary, if the executive committee sanctions this pur- 
pose, the laborers of the place of the respective branch 
send a deputation to the employer or employers in 
question, to present their grievance. The matter is then 
discussed pro and con, and laborers frequently get what 
they desire, or a compromise is effected. But if this is 
not the case, or if employers refuse to receive the depu- 
tation, the laborers strike, and receive from the executive 
committee, during the continuance of the strike, the do- 
nation. The abundant means which the organization, 
including the industry in the whole country, gives to 
this committee lead frequently to the victory of the - 
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laborers, or, at least, make the triumph of the employers 
so expensive that they do not again so lightly enter into 
conflict with laborers, and lend a more willing ear to 
their representations. 

Regulation of the Supply of Labor.—The trades 
unions, accordingly, give to laborers the possibility in 
the sale of labor, like other sellers of commodities, to 
make independently their stipulations in its sale, at once 
to profit by improvements in the market, and in case of 
too little demand to withhold their commodity from 
market. But in this way they enable the laborers, like 
the sellers of other commodities, to adapt the supply 
of their commodity to the demand, and by this pos- 
sibility is the prospect of laborers, in the conclusion 
of the labor contract, to make the stipulations striven 
for by them available, really conditioned. The regular 
adaptation of the supply of labor to the demand by the 
trades unions occurs in the following manner : in every 
place in which a branch of a trades union exists, the 
branch secretary keeps an account of the members who 
are out of employment, and as soon as a position in any 
workshop in the place is vacant, a laborer is sent there 
to ask for work. It is of great importance that the 
branch secretaries report every month to the general 
secretary the number of members of their branch out of 
employment and the vacant positions in the place, and 
designate exactly the kind of laborers unemployed and 
the kind of vacant positions, and report briefly upon the 
condition of the industry in the locality. As soon as 
the general secretary receives these reports, he sends 
members out of employment, at the expense of the 
union, from a place where the business is dull to an- 
other where laborers are required. And thus the trades 
unions effect in the quickest way the adaptation of the 
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supply of labor to the demand in all parts.of the coun- 
try, since they withdraw labor from a place where it 
is not required, to offer it in another where there is 
a demand for it. 

The influence of trades unions extends not only to the 
present, but also to the future supply of labor. Their 
members refuse to instruct the apprentices of an em- 
ployer and to work in his workshop at all when the number 
of apprentices employed is greater than it should be in 
proportion to the number of adult laborers employed in 
the shop. By this means the trades unions seek to pre- 
vent the employer from employing instead of working- 
men who have served their time to the trade, numbers of 
apprentices who, as soon as they have finished their 
apprenticeship and claim men’s wages, are dismissed, to 
be replaced by new lots of apprentices. The consid- 
eration of the overfilling of the future market and the 
consideration of the future demand lies at the bottom 
of this refusal. Moreover, the trades unions uninten- 
tionally work for the adaptation of the future supply to 
the future demand, since their bare existence has a 
prudent conduct of laborers in relation to marriage as a 
result. 

Finally, some trades unions exercise considerable in- 
fluence upon the labor market, since they promote the 
emigration of members out of employment, if there is too 
great a supply of labor without prospect of an increase 
in the demand. 

Labor Stipulations besides Wages.—Since the 
trades unions in this way have achieved for English la- 
borers influence upon the stipulations of the labor con- 
tract, and with this wages corresponding on the whole 
with their needs, their efforts are directed less to a 
further increase of wages than to the time of labor, to 
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making the life of the laborer regular, orderly, and secure. 
Wherefore labor troubles in England in recent times 
have turned less upon the rate of wages than upon the 
other stipulations, as upon the manner of working, the 
length of the day’s work, the number of apprentices, 
protection of the person of the laborer while at work, 
his protection over against his bosses, and the way in 
which payment is to be made. All these stipulations 
are for the life of laborers of the most vital importance. 
All these were formerly fixed by the purchaser of labor 
alone. Through the trades unions it has become possible 
for laborers in fixing these stipulations of the labor con- 
tract to make their interests availing. 

Main Features of Trades-Union Policy.—But 

_ whatever regulations the trades unions seek to effect, 
there is a trait common to them all, and this trait is the 

_ necessary result of the characteristics of the laborers 
forming the trades unions. 

Not all laborers belonging to an industry are members 
of the trades union existing in the respective industry. 
It has already been made prominent in a former chapter 
that trades unions exclude all incapable laborers, who 
often finally sink into the class of unskilled laborers, or 
even into the class of criminals and furnish the contin- 
gent for mobs. “But in almost every industry some of 
the most excellent laborers remain outside of the trades 
union, just like the worst. Nothing is more natural. 

Thus, as a matter-of course, the binding together of the 
human sticks is a process not agreeable to all. Those 
who consider themselves too expensive or too strong—or 
perhaps too pliant—to be broken, can well claim the 
right to remain outside. The greatest perfection of 

~ labor which secures to him who has reached it a con- 
stant demand for his services, makes coalition for him 
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superfluous ; strongly stamped individuality holds others 
back.”—(J. M. Ludlow.) And finally there is a small 
élite with the necessary high character who prefer co- 
operation to corporation. To the trades unions, on the 
contrary, belongs the great mass of laborers endowed 
morally, intellectually, and physically with the average 
characteristics. And with this corresponds the funda- 
mental characteristic common to all, the industrial regu- 
lations sought by the trades unions: the whole industrial 
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stamp which everywhere predominates. Whatever indus- 
trial efforts we find among them, the principle permea- 
ting all these is the care that the great mass of laborers 
endowed with average capabilities may be able to live 
from their labor, and in this, moreover, the trades unions 
show themselves as the necessary supplement of political 
economy built upon the foundation of perfect freedom. 
For the free competition, from which Adam Smith ex- 
pected the realization of the greatest possible welfare of 
all individuals and of the community, is the principle 
only of the fittest. The road free from all obstacles leads 
only the economically capable to the most perfect devel- 
opment of their powers and to the greatest excellence in 
their performance ; struggle of competition only crowds 
all others down lower. And when it is declared that all 
who cannot advance through competition ought to go to 
the wall, this judgment draws a sharp line of demarka- 
tion which appears untrue as, over against the facts. of 
life, it overlooks, between two extremes which include 
but few persons, the great number of those who stand in 
the middle between the two. Practical life in England 
has supplemented this defect in theory, and the same 


freedom which led the highly endowed to the unhindered | 
development of their powers, led that great mass of those ~ 
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standing in the middle to confederation into trades 
unions. And whilst trades unions have not hindered the 
most skilful laborers in obtaining the greatest possible 
advantage from their special capabilities ; whilst, for ex- 
ample, the great mass of superintendents and overseers 
in engineering, and the great number of administrators 
and directors at one time or another have been members 
of the trades union of engineers, indeed, belonged to 
their founders ; whilst we have the express testimony of 
employers who were hostile to the trades unions that 
their activity in no way diminished the number of la- 
borers who have elevated themselves above their order, 
the trades unions have preserved the mass endowed with 
average capabilities from ruin, and have educated up to 
that point a number of laborers who left to themselves 
would not have reached the middling class. And in this 
also the trades unions show themselves as the successors 
of the old handiworker guilds and of the former indus- 
trial legislation. 

The Trades Unions as Relief Societies.—With 
the fulfilment of this task peculiar to trades unions— 
namely, care for the special interests of the profession, 
they unite further, as already stated, care for their mem- 
bers in sickness, accident, and invalidity, and for the 
burial, in case of death, of members and their wives. In 
all these cases they pay large sums, and as the inspection 

_ of the expenditures of the United Society of Engineers 

shows, it is a colossal sum which this trades union alone 
during its existence has expended for these purposes 
and which.it has saved to the purses of those liable to 
pay taxes. 

Increase in the Contributions.—As from a preced- 
ing statement is already known, the trades unions at the 
time of their origin did not afford all these helps, but 
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only afforded assistance to those without work, in case 
of accident without fault, and in case of the death of a 
member. The funds necessary for this were at first raised 
in case of need by voluntary contributions. But the 
contributions were too irregular ; therefore, definite, low, 
weekly contributions were everywhere fixed, and in every 
separate case of need definite taxes were. laid upon’ all 
members. This form of raising the contributions corre- 
sponded best with the irregularity in the income of the 
laborer at that time. But through the efficiency of the 
trades unions the existence of the laborers became more 
regular and secure; with the greater development a cer- 
tain regularity in the sums which were necessary for these 
various purposes showed itself. Whilst through the 
greater security and regularity in the income of laborers 
a regular assessment of taxes became possible, the regu- 
larity-of the expenses to be borne made an assessment 
of that kind desirable. Accordingly, ‘the contributions 
which were regularly raised were made to fit the sum 
which, on the average, experience showed to be necessary 
in order to meet the regularly recurring claims upon the 
treasury; and in addition to this, extraordinary assess- 
ments were kept up for all extraordinary exigencies and 
for the case that the regular claims on the treasury should 
not be covered by the regular contributions. In this noth- 
ing was changed except that to the aids formerly afforded, 
aid in case of sickness and invalidity was added. For 
the various aids afforded, however, separate treasuries do 
not exist, but all are paid out of a single treasury. 
Administration of the Funds.—This unity of the 
funds is in the interest of the public as well as in that of 
the trades unions. If there existed in the trades unions 
for every kind of support a special treasury, there would 
be a treasury with the exclusive purpose of supporting 
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strikes. Since this fund could be used for no other 
purpose, the number of strikes would necessarily be in- 
creased. The laborers must needs enter upon a quarrel, 
since they can do nothing else with their money. Thus 
by the separation of the funds the number of strikes 
is increased, and the history of the trades union of the 
English stone-cutters, the only one in which this separa- 
tion exists, is a proof of the correctness of this state- 
ment. On the contrary, the great wealth which the 
trades unions amass by the consolidation of their funds, 
gives surety that they will not let themselves be led away 
with precipitation to a strike or to any act of arrogant 
and destructive opposition against employers which 
would relegate a great number of laborers to support 
out of their funds. ‘The members of our society,” 
says the general secretary of the United Engineers be- 
fore the Royal Commission of Investigation of 1867, 
“are in general decisively opposed to all strikes, and 
the fact that we have great wealth strengthens this aver- 
sion ; they wish to keep what they have. He who has 
not a shilling has no occasion for solicitude ; but with so 
great accumulated property as we possess, we are inclined 
to the utmost care not to spend it extravagantly, and 
we regard all strikes as a perfect extravagance in the 
expenditure of money.”’ Whilst, by the union of the 
funds, the war treasure can be expended for purposes 
of peace, the danger of precipitate strikes is removed. 
This consolidation of the funds is in the interest of the 
trades unions moreover, since in cases of sudden exigen- 
cies of every kind it places at their disposal greater 
means for meeting them. But when the occasion for 
extraordinary expenditure is passed, the sums which 
have been taken from the treasury to defray them are 
again replaced by extraordinary assessments. 
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Solvency of Trades Unions.—Since the consoli- 
dation of the funds increases considerably the strength 
of the trades unions in case of a strike, the employers 
have made violent attacks upon this kind of management 
of the treasury in order to degrade the trades unions 
in the eyes of laborers and of the public, and have 
maintained especially that the contributions which the 
trades unions raise are insufficient to cover the aids 
which they promise. Two of the best actuaries of Eng- 
lish insurance companies have been employed to show 
by figures the imminent insolvency of the trades unions. 
And without doubt, if we consider trades unions from 
the stand-point of capitalistic insurance companies, it 
does not at all need the computations of an actuary 
to show that the solvency of a society, which according 
to its constitution may be compelled suddenly to spend 
its whole wealth upon a strike, is guaranteed. But the 
trades unions are no insurance companies, they are cor- 
porations -with the special object of satisfying certain 
needs of their members. Some of these needs are regu- 
lar, others irregular. The irregular and incomputable 
needs which often suddenly require satisfaction, make it 
impossible for them at all to be satisfied with regular 
contributions. Whether and how far a need is to be 
satisfied is determined not so much according to the 
state of the treasury ; the contributions which they re- 
quire, like those of. the state, are governed by the needs 
which must be met. If a need occurs for whose satisfac- 
tion the means at hand are inadequate, extraordinary 
taxes are raised from all the members, after consent 
given by a general vote, and as high a tax as the need 
to be satisfied requires. Such contributions are very 
often necessary, especially after strikes and lock-outs, but 
they are raised also frequently for purposes of aid in 
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case of sickness or accident, but such kind of contribu- 
tions, as a matter of course, make all those prophecies of 
actuaries absurd. “You have heard,” said the president_ 
of the Royal Commission of 1867 for the Investigation 
of Trades Unions, to one of these actuaries, “what Mr. 
A.has offered ; do you wish to change your former state- 
ments in any particular ?””—‘‘ No ; except, that so far as 
trades unions are able by extraordinary taxes to cover 
any existing deficit, this must remove all my objections 
with reference to the inadequacy of their contributions.” 
But as long as there are conflicts between employers and 
laborers, the laborers will be ready to pay all contribu- 
tions which their trades union requires from them. 

\ Corresponding with all these considerations, the legis- 
lature has left unnoticed the demand of employers for a 
separation of the funds of the trades unions, and the 
trades-union law of 1871 has given to them the right, 
whatever may be the constitution of their treasury, to 

' acquire corporation privileges. 

The Labor Guilds of the Present.—But the 
trades unions care not only for the professional interests 
of laborers and support them in all kinds of distress, 
they afford, like the guilds of old, to their members 
opportunity for social enjoyment, and, like those, are 
anxious, by the maintenance of discipline, to preserve 
the honor of the order. Thus no laborer of improper 
habits is received as a member. If a travelling member 
leaves his inn without paying his bill he is punished. If 
a member is guilty of fraud, embezzlement, or of con- 
cealing stolen goods, he is put out of the union and his 
name published. In relation to conduct in their assem- 
_ plies, there are the same punishments as in all the guild 

statutes, even back to the most ancient times. Quarrels, 

swearing, drunkenness, and also, for the purpose of 
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avoiding controversies, the discussion of religious and 
political questions in the meetings of the union are pun- 
ished by fine. A member who, on account of drunken- 
ness, disorderly behavior, or dishonesty, has lost his 
position, does not receive the donation. Members who 
travel to find work are especially watched that they may 
not use for purposes of idleness the support afforded by 
the union. The aid in cases of misfortune is then only 
granted when the misfortune has been occasioned not 
by drunkenness or other similar fault of one’s own. 
Only at the death of the married wife of a member does 
he receive aid for her burial, but not at the death of his 
concubine. The trades unions are also solicitous to 
increase the knowledge of their members by the distri- 
bution of good essays, in the published monthly reports 
of their secretaries, by reading-rooms, and by evening 
lectures, in which their members seek mutually to in- 
struct each other. 

Thus the trades unions in every way justify the 
designation attributed to them above as the labor 
guilds of the present ; for, like the ancient guilds, they 
embrace the whole laborer and seek to meet all the 
needs of his life. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


COALITIONS OF EMPLOYERS, 


TuE statement thus far of the historical development 
of the relation between employers and laborers shows 
the strike as the means. which the laborers, after the 
state had retired from the regulation of this relation, 
embraced in order in this on the one side to place their 
own will over against the will of the employer, which 
now had attained to unlimited assertion on the other 
side. Just as the one-sided assertion of the will of em- 
ployers in fixing the stipulations of labor called forth the 
coalition of laborers, so the one-sided assertion of the 
will of laborers in alliance called forth the coalition of 
employers. Such coalitions of employers were similar 
to the first coalitions of laborers, only ephemeral. They 
occurred on the part of those employers upon whom the 
laborers in alliance made a definite demand, in order to 
oppose such demand. After the battle had been fought 
out, indeed frequently before that time, these coalitions 
fell to pieces again. 

Trades Unions of Employers.—But since the 
organization of trades unions has become stronger, and 
their tactics more prudent, frequently formal trades 

*. unions of employers have sprung from their ephemeral 
coalitions. The trades unions of laborers have learned 
one thing from employers : the laborers have of them- 
selves made the experience that any laborer separately 
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is powerless as over against capitalistic coalition. The 

individual employer even stands over against laborers as~ 
such a coalition. They have seen that employers are 

willing to negotiate with laborers only as individuals in 

order to prescribe to them their own conditions. In the 

same way the trades unions act to-day if they wish to’ 
make good ademand. They do not make this demand, 
upon the entire body of employers in an industry at 

once, as they formerly did. They make first a demand 

upon one firm alone. Single-handed no firm can to-day 

fight the battle out against the trades union. Therefore 

it either does not take up the battle at all, and submits 

at once to the demands made, or it takes it up and is 

defeated. When the demand upon one firm is made 

good, it is made upon.a second, and then upon a third 

and a fourth, until it is conceded by all the firms engaged 

in the industry. ; 

Over against these tactics employers have frequently 
formed, like laborers, such permanent societies for 
mutual support. And not only the origin of the unions 
of employers is analogous to that of trades unions in 
their various regulations, but in their conduct they are 
the counterpart of these. Thus they agree upon the 
wages to be paid to their laborers by their members. If 
a member pays his laborers higher wages, he is punished. 
Every member whose laborers demand an increase of 
wages, or any other concession which might lead to a 
general increase of wages, must submit this demand to 
the society. This appoints a committee of investigation 
to see whether the demand, according to the general 
scale of prices and practice prevailing in the district, is 
justified. If this committee recommends a rejection of 
the demand, and if a strike follows, the respective mem- 
ber obtains from the society an indemnification corre- 
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sponding to the size of his factory. These indemnifica- 
tions, however, are not met out of the regular contribu- 
tions of the members. They pay generally no regular 
contributions ; every firm must deposit securities with 
the banker of the society. At the end of a strike the 
firm whose laborers have been having a holiday sends 
an estimate of the indemnification which it can claim, 
corresponding to the length of the strike and the size of 
its factory, and the necessary funds for this indemnifica- 
tion are then raised by assessments upon all the firms 
belonging to the society. If a firm refuses to pay these 
assessments, the securities deposited are sold to meet 
them. 

The Lock-Out.—The lock-out is more frequently 
to be sustained than this kind of union of members 
whose laborers strike. Assoon as the laborers of a firm 
belonging to the society of employers strike, the entire 
membership of this society close their factories until the 
laborers are ready to begin work again. The object of 
this is, by the increase of the number of strikers, the 
more quickly to exhaust their means of support and to 
bring them more’ speedily to terms. And just as the 
trades unions in case of strikes send out sentinels to 
warn laborers not to engage in work for certain employ- 
ers, the societies of employers send out circulars in 
which they seek to prevent the employment of certain 
laborers. 

Success of the Lock-Out.—There is a peculiarity 
connected with the union of employers which, in spite of 
the greater facility of organization and their greater 
means, makes their lasting success impossible and affords 
them even temporary victories comparatively seldom. 
The regular and natural relation between employers is 
that of a feud—namely, competition. Now they must 
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at once renounce this their nature and together combat 
a third party, and as long as their interest shows this to 
be for their advantage they are undoubtedly ready to 
do it. But the longer the struggle lasts, the greater is 
the temptation for the separate employers, by desertion 
from their class and by separate treaties of peace, to get 
to the market, which is stripped of their products and 
demands them, before the other employers, to attract cus- 
tomers and amass a fortune. And as experience shows 
even to disgust, employers are much less capable than 
laborers of withstanding such a temptation.. The 
observation of the agreement of employers in the soci- 
eties can therefore be enforced only by the threat of fine, 
often amounting to the sum of $25,000, and by social 
bad repute in case of possible defection, which is 
entirely equivalent to the bad repute of unfaithful 
laborers with their comrades. And here, too, it is a 
matter of calculation with employers whether it will be 
more advantageous to remain true to their agreement, 
or, by an abandonment of this, to make extraordinary 
profits and pay the fine. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE BATTLE OVER THE LABOR STIPULATIONS. 


THE superiority of the separate employers over 
laborers has called forth, accordingly, coalitions. of 
laborers, the superiority of the trades unions over 
separate employers has produced coalitions of employ- 
ers, and now the two parties stand over against each 
other organized in large unions. Often enough weari- 
some conflicts take place between the two. The history 
of the English laboring classes during this century gives 
an account of strikes and lock-outs which included ten 
thousand laborers, and continued months, a quarter of a 
year, half a year, indeed longer. And with stubborn, 
heroic courage and bitter despair these battles were 
fought out by both parties. 

If laborers strike, all employers close their factories ; 
both parties immediately seek to convince the public of 
the justice of their cause and to secure for themselves - 
_ the support of those belonging to their class. The. first 
happens when laborers and employers seek by the 
representation of their case in the papers to justify their 
conduct. Employers attempt the second by circulars to 
the other employers, in which they warn them not to 
employ laborers locked out by themselves, which labor- 
ers they specially designate. The laborers, on the con- 
trary, send out sentinels to prevent their professional 
associates from engaging in work in the closed factories, 
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in connection with which it formerly frequently came to 
deeds of violence. To-day, on the contrary, the trades 
unions pledge their honor that no illegal deed shall be 
perpetrated. Thus the conflict is waged for some weeks, 
each party expecting the other to yield. But if after 
weeks there is no prospect of a settlement, the public 
opinion regularly takes a lively interest in the struggle. 
For the public feels itself sensibly injured. In con- 
sequence of a strike in a single branch of industry a 
number of unskilled laborers or of those belonging to 
other industries is regularly made breadless, and must be 
supported by taxes for the poor. Moreover, the public 
obtains its accustomed necessary commodities either not 
at all, or has to pay a higher price for them. The pub- 
lic becomes impatient, the press turns against the party 
which it believes to be the weaker, generally against the 
laborers ; preaches compliance to them in threatening 
effusions, and increases by its “passionate appeals the 
universal exasperation. But the more vielent the pas- 
sions of the employers and their friends, the more the 
passions of the laborers rise. The participation in the 
conflict is not confined to the laborers in one industry. 
All trades unions take part in it by their contributions. 
Hatred seizes not only the men, but whole families ; the 
women are most violent in their opposition; one piece 
of furniture after another is sold; one garment after 
another is pawned ; it has occurred that thousands of 
strikers have been turned out of houses belonging to 
employers into the open air, preferring to pass the night 
for months with wife and children out-of-doors than to 
submit. Finally, after the fire upon the hearth has for a 
long time been extinguished, money all spent, and credit 
at all the shops exhausted ; when there is no longer any 
bread and no protection against cold, peace is declared. 
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In the obituary notices of the last months of a strike, and 
in those immediately following, there is a strikingly large 
number of children and elderly people who have disap- 
peared from the class of laborers, whilst, on the other 
side, the list of bankruptcies announces many firms 
which in consequence of the stoppage have become 
insolvent, 

Cost of Labor Controversies.—But success richly 
indemnifies the victorious party for the sacrifice. In- 
deed, the attempt has been made to dispute this. Thus, 
some writers, by pointing to the wages which, in conse- 
quence of a strike, the laborers have irreparably lost and 
the interest which capital has lost during the same, have 
tried to convince the contending parties of the ruinous- 
ness of strikes and lock-outs. It has been said to laborers 
that the great gain which a strike may possibly bring 
cannot replace the wages which might have been earned 
during the strike. But if the great cost of these conflicts 
occasions the trades unions, and especially the richest 
ones, to exercise greater caution before they take up the 
cudgel, yet they are in no way disposed to avoid strikes 
which are necessary. The cost of every thing, the trades 
unions have triumphantly replied, is to be computed 
with reference to that which is to be accomplished or 
averted by the same. But, by a comparison of the cost 
of astrike with the result achieved by it, this expense 

appears as capital invested and the result as interest 
upon the same. The lowering of wages by ro pfennige? 
an hour, for example, would, in an industry employing 
1,000 men, amount in a day of ten hours to 6,000 marks? 
- aweek, or 312,000 marks a year. If the industry includes 
10,000 laborers, the reduction in wages amounts to 


' A pfennig is nearly one fourth of a cent. 
'? A mark is one hundred pfennige, nearly twenty-five cents. 
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3,120,000 marks yearly ; if 20,000 laborers, to 6,240,000 
marks yearly. But what capital do these yearly sums 
represent? At arate of interest of 5 per cent., 312,000 
marks is the yearly interest on a capital of 6,240,000 
marks ; 3,120,000 marks is the yearly interest on a capi- 
tal of 62,400,000 marks ; 6,240,000 marks is the yearly 
interest on 124,800,000 marks. Let us suppose the 
greatest amount at which the cost of a strike can be 
computed, it will remain considerably below these figures. 
The same is true also for employers ; a successful lock- 
out, in order to effect a reduction of wages or to avoid 
an increase, richly covers its cost. 

The Effects of Labor Controversies.—But this 
whole comparison of costs is quite idle. In labor con- 
troversies to-day the question is only seldom as to 
advantages in the matter of money ; the chief cost con- 
sists in something entirely different from sacrifice in 
money. And much more important than the immediate 
advantages which strikes and lock-outs bring to one of 
the contending parties is the mediate gain which they 
bring to both parties, even to the vanquished. This 
chief gain consists in the experience acquired. The 
wounds which all strikes inflict upon both parties, even 
upon the victor, are too painful to allow those who have 
felt them to expose themselves to them again unneces- 
sarily. Employers who have gone through strikes do 
not lightly seek to introduce innovations which are not . 
indispensable, and only then do they seek to introduce 
them when the condition of the industry permits them 
to regard victory as probable. But in such cases the 
laborers make no objections, since they know that objec- 
tions would be in vain. On the other hand, laborers 
who have tasted the deprivations of a strike make no 
more presumptuous demands, and desire better labor 
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stipulations only when the industry is increasing in pros- 
perity. In the improvement of the industry they are 
sure of making good their demand, and therefore em- 
ployers grant it immediately in such cases. Indeed, the 
stubborn conflicts which in separate industries have 
occurred, have had effects which extended far beyond 
the bounds of the respective industries and have made 
themselves felt to an equal extent in every branch of 
trade. Since they have taught employers in general 
what laborers were capable of accomplishing, they have 
caused them rather to make important concessions than 
to enter into conflict with them. Thus it happens that, 
even in industries which have never known a serious 
conflict, a mere request of the members of a trades union 
is sufficient to obtain from employers what is desired. 
Indeed, it cannot be a subject of doubt that the English 
laborers would not have found themselves in their pres- 
ent condition had they not, through the great depriva- 
tions to which they had subjected themselves rather than 
submit to unjust demands and renounce their indepen- 
dence, shown themselves as men commanding respect. 
But, without doubt, had not the trades unions of employ- 
ers brought upon them defeat, they also would have be- 
come just as tyrannical as the employers frequently are. 
If the chief merit of strikes and lock-outs consists in 
_ the knowledge which they have imparted to the opposing 
parties, namely, that it is impossible for each one of 
them alone and without consideration of the other party 
‘to fix the labor stipulations, we must consider it as a 
further practical proof of this effect that they have made 
the parties inclined to establish and recognize regulations 
_which are intended to govern in common all labor stipu- 
lations. These regulations are the Courts of Arbitration 
and Agreement. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LABOR CONTRACT. 


Art the time of the degeneracy of the guilds there ex- 
isted in many industries the regulation that the labor 
stipulations should be fixed by an authority consisting of 
two masters and two journeymen, or by the magistrate 
after the hearing of both parties. After masters and 
journeymen had been separated into two classes the 
participation of the journeymen in the regulation of the 
labor stipulations ceased, and wages were fixed by the 
guild masters or by the magistrates. In England, ac- 
cording to the Law of Apprentices of Elizabeth, justices 
of the peace and the magistrates of the city were to fix 
the rate of wages, and thus it remained also in the seven- 
teenth century and at the beginning of the eighteenth. 
Only in the cotton factories, which were not subject to 
this law, do we find that, in the eighteenth century for 
seventy years, the labor stipulations were made to the 
entire satisfaction of all parties, by a committee consist- 
ing of trustworthy men selected from laborers and 
employers. But toward the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the employers obtained the superiority in all branches 
of industry. They alone fixed wages, and the Law of 
Apprentices was repealed. Since that time, from 1814 
to 1860, the laborers of the various industries have re- 
peatedly petitioned Parliament for a re-introduction of 
the regulation of wages by the justices of the peace, and 
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later for the appointment of boards of arbitrators, which, 
consisting of an equal number of employers and laborers, 
should periodically fix the terms of labor. But the em- 
ployers, proud of their superiority, wished to know nothing 
of the joint action of the laborers in fixing the labor 
stipulations. 

But theory favored the view that economic contracts, 
unlike all other contracts, are not subject to the influence 
of the human will, that they are purely physical phenom- 
ena, not subject to the influence of men, and that every 
expression of will is a hopeless attempt to change the 
immutable laws of nature. This theory declared all 
regulations of labor stipulations like those required by 
laborers impossible. Accordingly, Parliament passed 
over all these petitions to the regular order of the day. 
On the contrary, the trades union of laborers in the _ 
book-printing business had already in 1805 forced it 

_ from employers that a committee of eight employers and 
eight laborers should be appointed mutually to agree 
upon a price list, and, as if in scorn of this theory, there 
has existed in silence this arrangement in the printer’s 
trade since 1805 to the entire satisfaction of all parties. 

_ But the year 1860 was for the first time to show in gen- 
eral the possibility of such a mutual regulation ; let us 

hear upon this subject him to whom in this matter the 
just credit belongs—the manufacturer Mundella. 
_ Mundella.—“ Nottingham,” so Mundella states on 
the fourth of July, 1868, “suffered perhaps more than 
any other centre of industry in Europe from the dissen- 
Sions between capital and labor. These controversies 
form a part of the history of the county since r8ro. 
Here Luddism (destruction of stocking-weaving frames) 
was prevalent, and laborers were here, on account of the 
destruction of machines, hanged by the half dozen at 
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once. In the stocking-weaving industry we found our- 
selves in a condition of chronic war. If one branch of 
the industry struck, the other nine or ten branches sup- 
ported the one which struck. In the midst of a strike, 
which had continued three months, the proposition was 
made to lock out all the branches until the strikers were 
ready to yield. Some of us made objections to this. I 
opposed if, and two or three others did the same. We 
said: ‘Let us pursue a better system to settle the ques- 
tion once for all.’ We went to the laborers. We humbled 
ourselves, as some express themselves. We said to the 
laborers: ‘We want to speak with you and see whether 
we cannot discover a better system. You spend, every 
one of you, one shilling or one shilling six pence a week 
to fight us ; let us try to ascertain what the prices ought 
to be.’ I had obtained some general ideas of the estab- 
lishment of the Conseils des Prud’hommes in France. 
We set these ideas to work ; although it required some 
years to bring the matter into the right channel, yet we 
were successful. During eight years we had not a single 
strike, and never in the history of our city and of our 
industry did there exist such a hearty good understand- 
ing between employers and laborers as now.” 

Mundella’s_Courts of Arbitration and Agree- 
ment.—But what is the better system which Mundella 
has introduced in order to solve the question, and which 
had such excellent effects ? 

The Rules of the Courts of Arbitration and Agree- 
ment. 

The best answer to this question is given in the 
short “ Rules of the Courts of Arbitration and Agree- 
ment in the Stocking-Weaving and Glove Industry at 
Nottingham.” They are as follows : 

“iy, An industrial court shall be formed under the — 
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name of Court of Arbitration and Agreement for the 
stocking-weaving and glove industry. 

The object of the said court shall be to decide 
upon every question relative to wages which may from 
time to time be brought before it by employers or 
laborers, and in a conciliatory manner to make its in- 
fluence felt in order to settle every controversy which 
may arise. 

“3. The court shall consist of nine employers and 
nine laborers. The laborers shall be selected in an 

assembly of the various branches. of the industry, the 

employers in a general assembly of their class. All 
delegates shall be elected for a year and are eligible to 
re-election. Elections shall occur every year in the 
month of January. 

“4. Every delegate shall attend the court invested 
with the full power of his branch. The decision of the 
court is binding for the branch which it represents. 

“5. An investigating committee consisting of four 
members of the court shall investigate all cases which 
the secretaries bring before it, and make its influence 
felt in settling disputes. If it is not able to dispose of 
the matter brought before it, it shall be brought before 
‘the court and settled. Yet in no case can the committee 
pass final judgment. The committee is to be elected 
yearly. 

“6. The court shall elect at its yearly meeting a 
president, vice-president, and two secretaries, who shall 
remain in office a year, and who are re-eligible. 

“7. The court shall convene every three months to 
settle disputes, and on the first Monday in January, 
April, July, and October. Upon a request, which shows 
the nature of the matter to be investigated, signed by 
three members of the court, the president shall within 
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seven days call a meeting of its members. The circular | 
which calls the assembly together shall state the nature 
of the matter to be considered, upon condition that this 
has first been brought before the investigating committee 
and has been left by it unsettled. 

“g All grievances which are laid before the court for 
investigation must be in writing. The nature of the 
grievance must be given as plainly as possible. This 
statement must be sent in at least a week before the 
meeting of the court. 

“9, The president shall preside at the meetings of the 
court, and in his absence the vice-president. In the 
absence of both of these, a chairman shall be selected 
by the majority of those present. The president, vice- 
president, or chairman has the decisive vote in case 
of a tie. 

“to, All expenses which the court occasions are to be 
borne equally by laborers and employers. 

“+1. No change and no addition to these statutes can 
be made, except at a quarter-yearly meeting or at a 
meeting which is called specially for this purpose. 
Every proposed change shall be announced in writing 
one month before the meeting.” oh 

For a more definite understanding of these statutes.t 
must be mentioned that the stocking-weaving industry 
consists of several branches, of which each one furnishes 
a special product. Each one of these branches has its 
special laborers, who are employed only in it and not in 
other branches. The laborers of every branch have” 
further their special trades union, and all trades unions 
in the stocking-weaving industry of Nottingham, Leices- 
tershire, and Derbyshire form the United Society, the 
so-called Union of the Three Counties. ; 

In order to lay stress upon the essential matter in this 
court of arbitration and agreement, it consists in this: 
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the laborers select in a general assembly of laborers in 
an industry, the employers in a general assembly of 
those belonging to their class, an equal number of repre- 
sentatives. These come together and form the court, 
In this court laborers and employers negotiate with each 
other upon the footing of perfect equality of rights, fix 
periodically for a limited time wages and all other labor 
conditions, and settle all labor controversies which are 
brought before them. Before labor disputes can be 
laid before the court for decision they must have been 
brought before a committee of reconciliation, consisting 
of four members of the court, and this committee not 
have been able to adjust them. 3 
Rupert Kettle.—A few years after the origin of the 
“courts of arbitration and agreement,” at Nottingham, 
a similar, if also in material points different, system of 
arbitration and agreement was called into life in Wol- 
verhampton. And as the Nottingham system is con- 
nected with the name of Mundella, so this second 
system is connected with the name of Rupert Kettle, 
a judge of the county court of Worcestershire. In the 
spring of 1865, a strike was threatened in the building 
trades of Wolverhampton. The mayor called together a 
public meeting of the trade, in order to discover means 
for averting the strike. The carpenters and joiners 
- accepted the invitation. An equal number of delegates 
of employers and laborers came together and elected 
Kettle chairman. He drew up some statutes, and after 
a lengthy discussion, these were adopted by the dele- 
gates of both parties. They were to take effect on the 
first of May, 1866. Since that time all employers in the 
building trades in Wolverhampton have subscribed to 
them. Hereupon also the plasterers, then the brick- 
layers, and later the stone-cutters all acceded to them. 
In accordance with these statutes of Kettle also, an 
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equal number of delegates of employers and of laborers: 
is to form a court, which shall decide all disputes, 
whether they rise out of a labor contract already made, 
or out of one to be made. Here also all labor differences 
must come before a smaller committee, for the purpose 
of an attempt at reconciliation, before they are laid 
before the court for its final decision.. But in con- 
nection with this*common trait in their essential charac- 
ter, there exists a fundamental difference between the 
system of Mundella and that of Rupert Kettle. : 
The system of Mundella is substantially a system of 
agreement. By frequent meetings of employers and 
laborers the breaking out of dissensions is to be avoided. 
Accordingly, Mundella says to us that all matters, as a 
rule, are settled without voting, by arguments and good 
will, Accordingly there is lacking in his statutes above 
quoted an impartial umpire or judge, who is to decide 
when the parties cannot come to an agreement. Ac- 
cordingly these statutes contain no provisions relative 
to the execution of the judgment of the court. This 
submission is a matter of course, after the parties have 
once brought a matter before a court of agreement. 
The only means of compulsion that in the statutes 
of Mundella actuate to submission, is the pressure of 
one’s own conscience and the pressure of public opinion. 
Kettle’s Courts of Arbitration and Agree-— 
ment.—The system of Rupert Kettle is quite different. 
In drawing up his statutes Kettle directed his main 
argument to this point, namely, to make a contract 
binding upon both parties. Accordingly, in his courts” 
of arbitration and agreement, in addition to the equal 
number of delegates, there is an impartial umpire who 
presides, and has the power in all cases in which it is 
not possible for the interested parties to come to an 
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agreement to decide. Accordingly, further, the stipula- 
tions which the laborer and employer who join an arbi- 
tration court, according to the Kettle system, enter into, 
contain the legal obligation of both parties, in all dis- 
putes arising out of a present labor contract or out of a ) 
contract to be entered into after the expiration of the 
present, to submit to the sentence either of the delegates 
or of the umpire. And in consequence of this, every 
decision of a court of arbitration which in other respects 
is not illegal can be enforced by the county courts. 
Difference between the Two Systems.—Eac 

one of these systems has its advantages. The system 
of Mundella, which recognizes no kind of compulsion 
to induce to subjection to the sentence of the court, so 
long as distrust between employers and laborers has not 
yet disappeared, will cause the introduction of courts of 
arbitration sooner than the other. Moreover, it is with- ~ 
out doubt better that both parties unite than that their _/ 
quarrel be decided by a third party. But how when 
both parties come to no agreement? In this case, says 
Mundella, the meeting is adjourned until an agreement 

is reached, but before that time many adjournments may 
be necessary, whilst the matter may require more speedy) 
settlement. 

But if it comes to voting, the chairman has the decid- 

ing vote. But is it not better that this deciding vote be 

_ given by an impartial than by an interested party? And 
how is it if ever one party does not willingly submit to 
the sentence of the court? Cases can occur in which 
the pressure of the public opinion is by no means suffi- 
cient to enforce this decision. Former similar attempts 

' to settle labor disputes by courts of agreement have 
failed, after several years’ duration, because a single 
employer would not submit. With the present relations 


j 
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\ presence of an impartial umpire who presides at the 
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between employer and laborer, it is perfectly wise that 
both parties have perfect freedom to join a court of 
arbitration and agreement or to keep aloof from it. 
But it is senseless to bring a concrete case before a court 
for its decision, if the decision of the court is not to be 
binding. No one can deny that a party who has invoked 
the decision of a court is in honor bound to submit to 
its decision. No one, further, who regards the fulfil- 
ment of a duty as a matter of honor, can raise objec- 
tions against compliance with the decision of the court. 
Through legal provisions, accordingly, the English 
legislature, at the instigation of Kettle, by the law of 
the 6th of August, 1872, has given courts of arbitration 
and agreement power to pronounce judgments binding 
in law (see this law in appendix).* In other respects — 
in practice the difference between the Mundella and the 
Kettle system of courts of arbitration is not so great as 
might seem from their statutes. .According to what has 
been quoted, it might seem that the whole centre of 


\ gravity of the Kettle system was the judgment pro- 


\ nounced by the umpire. But the umpire is only seldom 
| compelled to give a decision. Kettle reports that in the 
 \tenth part of the cases in which he has officiated as 
umpire, he has not found it necessary to decide. The 


discussions to make objections when he deems it neces- 

sary, and the consciousness that he must finally decide, 

| if the interested parties do not come to an agreement, 

has the tendency to bring, and as a rule the effect of 
bringing, the contending parties to an agreement. 

Thus, as the courts of arbitration of Kettle in prac- 

tice have, as a matter of fact, become more courts of 


1 In this edition intended for popular use the appendix has been 
omitted, 
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agreement, so, on the other hand, the courts of agree- 
ment of Mundella have approached the system of 
Kettle, in that they in most cases elect an impartial 
umpire who, in case of a tie vote, must give the decis- 
ive vote, instead of the presiding employer or laborer. 
Aside from the legal actionableness there exists, accord- 
ingly, practically not so great difference as one might 
suppose from their statutes; and since both parties 
under each system always submit to the decisions of 
the court, the difference in their AEE appears not in 
practice. 

The Trades Unions and the Courts of Arbitra- 
tion.—But as the trades unions originated for the purpose 
of realizing for the laborers their joint action legally be- 


longing to them in fixing the labor stipulations, as they - 


were continually petitioning Parliament for regulations 
in which laborers in fixing these stipulations might nego- 
tiate on an equal footing with employers, they have hailed 
with joy the realization of their wishes in the courts of 


arbitration and agreement of Mundella and Kettle, and 


according to the express testimony of each one of these 
men, the organization of courts of arbitration rests, as far 
as the laboring class is concerned, solely upon the trades 
unions. The election of the labor delegates is their 
affair. In the stocking-weaving industry at Nottingham, 
as Mundella relates, the labor delegates are elected ex- 
clusively from the trades unions. | In all other industries 
and in all other places only the call of the general 
assembly of laborers, from which the delegates are 
elected, is the affair of the trades unions ; but since the 


‘trades unions include the mass of laborers engaged in 


an industry, the officers of the trades unions are always 
elected delegates by these assemblies. In the iron in- 
dustry in the north of England, the connection between 
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trades unions and the courts of arbitration is so intimate 
that according to Section 6 of the Statutes of the United 
National Society of the Forge Iron-Workers, the labor 
delegates for the time being in the courts of arbitration 
are the éx officio general executive committee of the 
trades union, not the reverse. The trades unions further 
pay the laborers’ share of the expenses of the courts of 
arbitration. And finally, according to the judgment of 
Mundella, as well as that of Kettle, it is the trades 
unions upon which the observance of the decisions 
of the court on the side of laborers rests. It is they 
upon whom the courts depend for the execution of their 
judgments, and alone can depend ; and, as Kettle says, 
the trades-union laborers who would not obey the sen- 
tence of the court would be expelled from their midst. 
Similarly the courts of arbitration, so far as the em- 
ployers are concerned, where these have formed special 
societies, rest upon these societies, but frequently the 
existence of a court of arbitration has led the employers 
for the first time to the organization of a society. As 
over against established firms, as a matter of course, 
the court of arbitration needs a society of employers less 
than as over against more or less unsettled laborers a 
union of laborers is required; for it is easy for the 
court to support itself immediately upon each individual 
firm in order to insure the payment of its expenses. 
Efficacy of the Courts of Arbitration.—Thus for 
the first time in the stocking-weaving business at Not- 
tingham, and in the building trades at Wolverhampton, 
in place of the organized conflict between employers — 
and laborers, a system has been inaugurated which per- 
manently organizes peace, which transforms the organi- 
zation for conflict itself, which distress had created for 


resistance, into the solidest support of peace. And from — 
? 
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those industries at Nottingham and Wolverhampton 
since that time the organization of peace has extended 
from industry to industry and from city to city, until 
the system has been adopted in a greater or less degree 
in most of the important centres of British industry. But 
everywhere, where in an industry a court of arbitration 
according to one or the other of the two systems has 
been established, there has been since that time neither 
a strike nor a lock-out. 

Success of the Courts of Arbitration.—Adherents 
of the economic doctrine according to which an adjust- 
ment by courts of arbitration is impossible have lately 
sought to contradict this grand success in order to rescue 
their doctrine from contempt. At first they point to the 
still frequent strikes and lock-outs in individual industries 
in England as a counter proof. But the cause of these 
labor conflicts was this, that employers in the respective 
industries had not yet been willing to condescend to the 
establishment of courts of arbitration. Exactly because 
in these industries there was as yet no such court, those 
conflicts have arisen. Further, they have maintained 
that in the lace-weaving industry at Nottingham, the 
seat of the Mundella reform, a conflict broke out in 1873 
in which the decisions of the court of arbitration were 
rejected by the laborers. But this is a totally false 
representation of the transaction in question. No de- 
cisions of a court in controversies between employers 
and laborers were rejected. There was a split in the 
trades union which had elected the labor delegates to the 
court ; the secessionists formed a new union ; this would 

not recognize as such the labor delegates chosen by the 
old trades union, and demanded a new election. Where- 
fore a wrangle among the laborers, but not a quarrel of 
laborers with employers. None of the two labor parties 
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thought a moment of giving up the principle of courts of 
arbitration. 

Thus no example of bad success of the Mundella and 
Kettle courts of arbitration can be found, Whilst under 
the approbation of employers and laborers they have 
been making their triumphal entrance into one industry 
after another, and their introduction is the subject-mat- 
ter of a violent contest in an industry, in England no 
single case has occurred in which they have been again 
given up after they were once introduced, no single 
case in which their sentences have not been observed. 
But everywhere where they exist, the most friendly re- 
lations between employers and laborers have taken the 
place of the bitterness and hatred with which they were 
formerly regarded. There is nothing, to use an expres- 
sion of Dr. Chalmers with reference to the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, which has contributed so much and is so 
well calculated to sweeten the life of English society as 
the abandonment of the attempt-on the part of the em- 
ployers to maintain their authority over laborers as a 
matter of fact, which for a long time they have not 
possessed as a matter of law, and the loyal recognition — 
of the equal rights of the seller and the buyer of labor 
in the formation of the labor contract. Wages and all 
other labor stipulations whose establishment formerly 
led to such bitter conflicts are now periodically fixed by 
representatives of both parties. It is seldom that in this 
adjustment the demands of the one or the other party 
unchanged come to assertion. As a rule, some of the 
demands of both parties are rejected. It is true indeed 
for the most part that the views of laborers prevail more 
than those of employers. But where this is not the case, 
even where a court once decrees a lowering of wages 
or a lengthening of the day’s work, the laborers who 
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formerly withstood every impairment of the labor stipu- 
lations now willingly submit to every decree of the 
representatives of both parties. . 

And whilst in this way the fundamental principle of 
the law of to-day, namely, the equal right of laborers 
and employers in the formation of the labor contract, is 
realized, regulations return similar to those which, at the 
time when there was as yet no inequality in the rights 
of master and journeyman, existed in the guilds, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
RETROSPECT. 


LET us now cast a look backwards at the progress 
which the English laboring classes have made in the 
nineteenth century. 

We have seen that at the beginning of the century the 
legal equality of all classes of society was assumed, and 
with this also the legal equality of employers and 
laborers was claimed in theory, and was recognized as 
a fundamental principle by the legislature. We have 
further seen that all innovations in the spheres of politi- 
cal economy, law, and politics proceeded from the idea of 
the rights of all classes of society to a participation. in 
the blessings of civilization. We have also seen that the 
simple demolition of the old legal barriers which had 
formerly separated the classes of society was neither 
adequate to realize the legal equality of employers and 
laborers nor to secure to the poor a participation in 
civilization and its progress; that after the removal of 
the difference in rights, the difference in wealth made it- 
self felt all the more powerfully, and society was not only 
on the point of being split into two classes, but those 
belonging to one people into two nations. 

Present Condition of English Laborers.—To- 
day we see the advantages which the destruction of 
the old legal barriers separating the classes of society 
promised, realized. The road which with this was 
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opened for the talented and for those who were strong 
through wealth, to-day also still stands open and just, as 
in the course of this century the economically most 
capable have elevated themselves in great numbers out 
of the lowest strata of society to the highest power and 
respectability, such a rise may still occur to-day. To 
this a new way in the matter of association has been 
opened for the select few who unite with excellent 
economic endowments also high intellectual and moral 
endowments ; for if the productive associations have not 
reached the object which floated before the eyes of their 
founders and never will reach it, yet they have facili- 
tated the rise of a number of capable men. But before 
all, the realization of the demands made at the begin- 
ning of the century has been made possible for the mass 


‘of laborers endowed with average capabilities. There, 


where unlimited freedom led to such physical, moral, 
and intellectual wretchedness of women and children, 
that a permanent degeneration of the human race was 
threatened, factory legislation has effected so great mar- 
vels that even Karl Marx, whose battle-cry was formerly 
the impossibility of all improvement of the relations of 
labor under the social organization of to-day, speaks 
of the “physical and moral regeneration” of laborers 
through factory legislation. Moreover, in other respects, 
as we have seen, English legislation intermeddles every- 
where for the benefit of laborers where their own power 
is not sufficient to guard their interests. But the adult 
male laborers, whom English legislation has referred and 
still refers to their own self-help for the improvement of 
their condition, have by means of their trades unions 
made not only the same, but even greater, progress than 
that which factory legislation has secured for women and 
non-adult laborers, and by this again has legislation in- 
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cited to further progress for the benefit of these pro- 
tected persons, The trades unions have further procured 
for laborers influence upon the rate of wages and other 
labor ‘stipulations, have elevated the standard of living 
of English laborers, have made their incomes adequate, 
their lives regular and secure, and by a judicious limita- 
tion of the day’s work have determined where the day 
of the employer shall end and that of the laborer begin. 
The trades unions have realized the equality existing in 
law of laborers and employers in the formation of the 
labor contract, and materially contributed to the recog- 
nition of this equality now also on the part of the em- 
ployers in the courts of arbitration and agreement. 
Through these new organizations it has thus been 
made possible for the laborer endowed with only average 
capabilities, instead of being a mere machine or a mere 
laboring animal, to bea man. Through these the mass 
of laborers have procured the power to fulfil their domes- 
tic, social, and political duties and to acquire for them- 
selves a share in the progress of civilization, Now for 
the first time the way to these advantages stands open 
to every. one who desires them, and now for the first 
time is every individual responsible for the degree in 
which he participates in the blessings of civilization. 
But by what result has it been accompanied that the 
power was guaranteed to each one to take part in the 
progress of civilization? Before all, those who have 
elevated themselves out of the class of laborers to the 
class of employers have become much better educated 
than they were in the first years of this century. Whilst 
the educated Englishman at that time did not yet recog- 
nize the manufacturer as a gentleman in spite of all his 
wealth, since that time employers have in a high degree 
become conscious of the duties to the community 
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which their wealth has laid upon them. And this prog- 
ress of employers has become indeed a not unimportant 
factor in the higher elevation of laborers. In a grand 
way the higher classes of English society have endeavored 
by voluntary activity to meet the needs of laborers. 
Especially have they been solicitous to diffuse refine- 
ment and morality among the laboring ranks. They 
have at last aroused themselves out of the Pharisaical 
shaking of the head at the crudeness of laborers to an 
active recognition, that an uncultivated field must neces- 
sarily produce weeds; and now we find in England 
members of all the educated orders, even up to the 
ministerial department, who give to laborers in evening 
schools and Sunday schools regular instruction, from the 
most elementary branches up to the knowledge which 
formerly was acquired only at universities, and who know 
especially how to awaken the love and interest of 
laborers in their native land. 

By this great economic, moral, intellectual, and politi- 
cal progress, whose statement in detail no one can read 
in the excellent work of Ludlow and Jones without 
great satisfaction, it has also been effected that to-day, 
when by the parliamentary reform of 1867 the chief de- 
mand of the people’s charter, the recognition of the 
political equal rights of the laboring classes by confer- 
ring upon them the right of suffrage, has been substan- 
tially granted, none of the effects dreaded at that time 
have occurred. The old Chartist spirit has just died 
out. Indeed, the English laboring class, like every 
other class of society, recognizes still special class in- — 
terests and strives to send to Parliament representatives 
of the same. But against this no more objection can be 
raised than against similar efforts on the part of the 
wealthy. The chief matter is that the efforts of all Eng- 
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lish laborers of to-day are in harmony with the existing 
social and political order, that in England to-day there 
is no party which seeks to take possession of the power 
of the state on the part of the laboring classes in order 
through the power of the state to transform society in 
their interest. Wherefore the Internationals, whose ob- 
ject this is, are in England entirely without influence. 
As over against the social democrats and the feudal 
socialists who continually deny this in spite of all the 
testimony brought to sustain it, since its acknowledgment 
would be detrimental to their efforts, it is sufficient to 
point to the treatment which the emissaries of the Inter- 
nationals have hitherto constantly received at the Eng- 
lish trades-unions congresses. On the contrary the 
whole attitude of the English laboring classes during the 
last reform agitation and toward the Liberal ministry 
following upon this agitation, and even the activity of 
special labor representatives in Parliament, show that 
there is to-day no longer in England a separate political 
labor party, and whilst formerly the leader of the 
Chartists could with perfect justice say, “Pride of © 
country is a feeling totally foreign to the English 
laborer” ; whilst Frederick Engels in 1845 with perfect 
justice could write, “ The English feeling of nationality 
is annihilated in the laborer,” the testimony of all those 
in whom the English laboring classes confide harmonizes 
in this, namely, that these words, formerly true, to-day 
are wholly inapt ; that to-day the same national con- 
sciousness permeates all English classes of society. 
Indeed, he who considers attentively the progress of 
the English laboring classes in economic, political, moral, 
and intellectual relations, and the manifold efforts for 
their further salvation, will agree with the judgment of 
Gladstone: the nineteenth century is the era of the 
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laboring class. Indeed, for the first time the best situated 

strata of the laboring class really take part in this prog- 

ress, and it is possible, indeed there are shown here and 

there, where the laborers of an industry have accom- 
> plished -most, already indications that after the highest 
strata of the laboring classes have achieved participation 
in the blessings of civilization a discontented fifth estate 
will take the place of the contented fourth estate. The 
English laboring classes to-day are by no means a har- 
monious mass with absolutely like interests. But this 
can not disquiet but only rejoice us. For the course of 
history thus far permits us to hope with confidence that 
out of the new conflicts, if such are to rise, there will 
come only the summons of a new and greater number to 
a participation in the blessings of civilization. 
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ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES OF THE LABOR 
QUESTION. 


CHAPTER IL 


LABORERS AND THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 


Tue labor question rose, as has been stated in the first 
book, about the middle of the fourteenth century with 
the origin of a special laboring class. We have in the pre- 

_ ceding pages followed its gradual development through 
the succeeding centuries. We have seen how, at last, it 
arrived at a crisis in consequence of the grand innova- 
tions which, since the end of the eighteenth century, have 
transformed government and society. The equal right 

of all classes of society to a participation in civilization 
and its progress has been recognized since the end of 
“that century by the public opinion of all civilized coun- 
tries. The fundamental conception controlling our 
whole modern life—namely, that labor is a commodity 
like other commodities, and the laborer a seller of a 
b> commodity—was only a consequence of this. For with 
this the personal freedom of laborers and the legal 
equality of laborer and employer was made the funda- 
mental principle in the government of labor relations, 

_ And whilst with the proclamation of the personal free- 
_ dom and legal equality of the laborer the claim of this 
fundamental conception was met, it was believed that 
with this simple proclamation the conditions were ful- 
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filled which were necessary in order that every one might 
realize his recognized right to a participation in the 
progress of civilization. But entirely the opposite of 
this has been the development, as a matter of fact. The 
gulf between wealth and poverty became wider ; culture 
became a monopoly of the wealthy ; the poor were 
crushed down to a stage of refinement lower than before. 
Instead of the expected progress of all classes of society 
to a higher civilization, a continually increasing differ- 
ence even in their possible participation in the same 
showed itself. But the-laborers, the more keenly they 
feel the contradiction between their claims to a partici- 
pation-in the social progress which were recognized by 
the age as absolutely belonging to them and this reality, 
insist all the more vehemently upon the removal of this 
contradiction by a change of the social relations which 
cause it. 

Accordingly, if the labor question is by no means ex- 
hausted in the question of the amount and security of 
income and length of the day’s work, economic relations 
are the cause that to-day, after the ensuing recognition, 
on the part of the legislature, of the personal freedom of 
the laborer and of the legal equality of laborer and em- 
ployer, a labor question still exists. But what are the 
economic peculiarities of the laboring class which cause 
their exclusion from civilization and its progress? With 
the continuance of the social and political order of to- 
day, with inequality of wealth, and with consequent pre- 
ponderating political influence of the wealthy, are there 
no means by which these effects of the economic peculi- 
arities of the laboring class can be paralyzed ? . 

Lassalle’s Iron Law of Wages.—Lassalle has 


given a well-known answer to the questions here pro- 


posed, and the answer is the centre of the whole social 
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democratic agitation: “The limitation of the average 

_ wages of labor to the necessaries of life requisite among 
a people, according to custom, for the prolongation of 
the existence of the individual and for the perpetuation 
of the species—this is,” thus he writes, “the iron and 
cruel law which controls the wages-of labor under the 
relations of to-day.” And a few lines below he indicates 
the effects of this law in the following manner : 

“From the proceeds of production so much is taken 
and distributed among laborers in the form of wages as 
is requisite for the perpetuation. of life. 

“The entire surplus of production—the proceeds of 
labor—falls to the employer. 

“Tt is therefore a consequence of this iron and cruel 
law that the laborers are necessarily excluded even from 
the productiveness increased by the progress of civiliza- 

_ tion—that is, from the increased proceeds of labor, from 
the increased productiveness of their own labor. For the 
laborers always the necessaries of life, for the employers 
always all which is produced by labor over and above 
these.” 

Indeed, it may be true, he continues farther on, that 
the necessary minimum for living, and with this the con- 
ditions of the laboring classes compared with each other 
in different ages, have been somewhat elevated. But, 
even supposing this to be the case, suppose that the 
general level of the necessaries of life at various times 
has been somewhat elevated, that formerly unrecognized 
gratifications have become customary needs—the human 
condition of the laborer has always at these various eras 
_ remained the same, always this: always to dance round 
under the lowest rim of the necessaries of life custom- 
arily requisite in every age, to stand now a little above 
this, now a little below it—this never changes ! 
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Let us investigate what is true in this deduction, what 
false. Before all, let us determine exactly what Lassalle 
means by this. 

The first thing he says is, that the average wages of 
labor are limited to the necessaries of life requisite 
among a people, according to custom, for the mainte- 
nance of the existence of the individual and for the per- 
petuation of the species; that wages cannot for any 
length of time rise above this nor sink below it. 

Price and the Cost of Production.—Has Lassalle 
with this taught any thing new or false? This has been 
foolishly asserted. But we find the same doctrine in all 
considerable political economists since Turgot. The 
doctrine is very frequently connected with the name of 
Ricardo. Ricardo taught that the price of every com- 
modity in the long run is determined by its cost of pro- 


duction, He teaches that the price cannot for any’ 


length of time rise above the cost of production, since 
otherwise the producers of the commodity would make 
more than the general rate of profit ; their competition 


in consequence of this would be increased, until the, 


greater supply of commodities would again lower the 
price to the former level. In the same way the price 
cannot for a long time sink below the cost of produc- 
tion, otherwise the supply of the commodities would be 
diminished until the price increased by this would again 
cover the cost of production. The price of every com- 
modity oscillates continually around the cost of pro- 
duction. : 

The Cost of Production of Labor.—This doc- 
trine, which Ricardo has laid down for the price of all 


commodities, he has also applied to the commodity— _ 


labor. Wages, he says, in the long run adjust them- 
selves to the cost of production of labor; under this 


5 
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cost of production is to be understood the maintenance 

of life which among a people according to custom is 

requisite for the perpetuation of the existence of the 
individual and for the propagation of the species. 

“Wages cannot permanently rise above this average, for 

otherwise there would come into existence through the 

easier, better condition of the laborer, an increase of 

the laboring population, and with this, of the supply of 

labor, which would again lower wages below their 

former rate. Moreover, the wages of labor cannot 

» permanently fall below this necessary maintenance of 

life, for then would want and wretchedness diminish 
the number of laborers, and with this the supply of 
labor, and thus bring the wages of labor back again to 
their former stand-point. 

Wherefore, all political economists who recognize the 
correctness of this doctrine—that is, all political econo- _ 
mists of scientific importance—recommend to laborers 
to diminish the supply of labor through emigration, 
celibacy, and through abstinence from the begetting of 
children. If the income of laborers amounts to more 
than what is necessary at any time for the satisfaction 
of the needs of life, they must expend this surplus for 
the purpose of increasing and satisfying their needs, 
rather than for the establishment of families. Where- 
fore these political economists are great panegyrists of 
the increase of luxury among the laboring classes which 

‘in common life has always been despised. In this dimi- 
nution of the number of laborers, and in this increase 
of their necessary needs, in their standard of living, 
they see the only hope of the laboring classes. For only 
by. this is it possible for laborers to increase the cost 
of the production of labor, and, accordingly, to keep 
‘step and to make progress with progressive civilization. 


ks 
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Accordingly, all considerable political economists teach, 
with Lassalle, that wages are adjusted in the long run 
according to that which among a people is customarily 
requisite for the perpetuation of life and for the propa-— 
gation of the species, according to the standard of liv- 
ing of a people. But they consider it possible to elevate 
this standard of living, and recommend laborers to make 
use of the means. 

The Peculiarity of the Law of Wages.—A 
second assertion contained in the above deduction of 
Lassalle we must make prominent, namely, that it is 
something cruel that the income of laborers should 
always dance round the outside rim of that which, 
according to the needs of each age, belongs to the neces- 
sary maintenance of life. In this, says Lassalle, is the 
terrible in their fate compared with the condition of — 
their. fellow-men. 7 

But in this there is neither any thing horrible nor 
peculiar to the laboring classes. Nothing peculiar to 
the laboring classes, for there are only a very few men 
whose income exceeds their needs. If the income 
increases, their needs immediately increase, their stand- 
ard of living immediately rises, and the various classes 
of income in society form also classes with correspond- 
ingly various standards of living. If the income of 
those belonging to these classes of society is diminished, 
they sink into a lower class, and their life becomes 
dissatisfied. In this respect the difference between 
laborers and the other classes of society is only this, 
namely, that the standard of living of the latter is 

higher than that of the former. But> the standard of — 
living of the laboring classes, indeed, is not to-day the 
absolutely lowest ; and, as even F. A. Lange acknowl- 
edges, a much more trifling injury to the comfort of the 
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higher social classes produces a relatively more import- 
ant disturbance, whilst to the laborer living in compara- 
tive indigence, a much worse deprivation causes no such 
feeling of unhappiness. 

“Cruelty ” of the Law of Wages.—Just as little is 
there any thing cruel in that the income and the needs 
of laborers are always about equal, and still less in this, 
that when the income is increased their needs are also 
increased, so that in spite of the increase of income it 
only amounts to as much as the needs. On the contrary, 
it is worse if an income sinks below what is indispensa- 
ble, since then deprivations become necessary. The 
members of all classes of society suffer off and on sensi- 
bly under such deprivations.. But with the elevation of 
the standard of living of the laboring classes of to-day this 
can only then be called terrible when they are not able 
under the social order of the day to effect a new eleva- 
tion of their income up to the height of their standard 


of living, when, as a matter of fact, their income can 


only be raised higher by a diminution of their numbers 
by want and wretchedness. 
The Law of Wages and Progress.—Finally, in 


_the third place, Lassalle maintains, in consequence of 


the law that the wages of labor always oscillate about 
the standard of living of the laborer, that laborers are 
excluded even from their own labor’s productiveness 


increased by the progress of civilization. 


But this is not correct. This would only be true 


if that law made it impossible for laborers to elevate 


—- = 


their standard of living with this productivity increased 


_ by a progressive civilization. If laborers are able in the 
Society of to-day to elevate their standard of living, they 


obtain in this elevation—just as is the case with all other 
social classes—participation in the progress of civiliza- 
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tion. The proposition that the wages of labor always 
tend to adjust themselves to the standard of living is, 
accordingly, instead of a hindrance, the means for 
reaching this participation. 

It becomes evident, therefore, that Lassalle’s answer 
as to the economic peculiarities of the laboring classes, 
which exclude them from a participation in civilization 
and its progress, is by no means satisfactory. Not in 
the law that wages adapt themselves to the standard 
of living, is there any thing cruel or terror-inspiring. 
This law does not deprive the laborers of their partici- 
pation in the blessings of civilization. It is not proved 
with the statement that, under the continuance of the 
relations of production of to-day, it is not possible to set 
aside this law, that with these relations of production 
no improvement of the condition of laborers is possible, 
and that, therefore, the social and political order of 
to-day should be set aside. 

If Lassalle wished to discover the special economic 
disadvantages of the laboring classes, he ought to have 
shown that it is impossible for laborers, under the social 
order of to-day, to keep up their standard of living and 
to elevate it, and that for this purpose there are no other 
means than wretchedness and the dying off in large 
numbers of the laboring population. Had he wished to 
prove the necessity of a social and political revolution, 
in order that laborers might not eternally remain disin- 
herited, he ought to have shown that it is not possible 
for them, under the social and political order of to-day, 
by the elevation of their standard of living to maintain 
their former participation in civilization and its progress, 
to say nothing of increasing it. He has done nothing of 
the kind, and could do nothing. 


4 
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. CHAPTER II. 
LABOR AS A COMMODITY. 


THE economic principles of the labor question, ac- 
cordingly, are not to be found in this, namely, that the 
wages of labor, like the price of other commodities, 
oscillate about their ‘cost of production ; not in this, 
further, that labor, according to the modern view, is 
regarded and treated as acommodity. On the contrary, 
they consist in this, that laboris not like other commodi- 
ties in every relation ; in this, that the laborer is not in 
_ the condition of the seller of other commodities. An 
_ investigation into the character of the commodity labor 
will prove this. : a 
- before all, is labor a commodity at all? This is 

frequently denied with great moral indignation. But 

entirely incorrectly. For what is a commodity? The 
laborer obligates himself to a certain activity for the 
benefit of the employer, and the employer obligates 
himself to make payment. Both performance and 
- counter-performance have their price, they are ex- 
changed against each other; the employer buys the 
labor and sells his counter-performance ; the laborer 
buys the counter-performance of the employer and sells 
- his labor ; labor, like counter-performance, is, accord- 
~ ingly, a commodity. 
The Peculiarity of Labor as a Commodity.— 
But if against this no decisive objection can be made, 
169 
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namely, that every minute in which the power to labor is 
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yet there lies at the bottom of this protest, which is 
made by so many able men from the most various points 
of view against the designation of labor as a commodity, 
a concealed truth. If labor is undoubtedly a commod- 
ity, with this the possibility is not excluded that as a 
commodity it may have special peculiarities ; and it has 
important differences, weighty differences, which dis- 
tinguish it from all other commodities, -___ ees. 
~What is labor? The employment of the power to 
labor. But the power to labor is nothing else than the 
man himself, in so far as he employs body, mind, and 
heart,—for all three must co-operate in every kind of 
work,—for the acquisition of economic goods ; labor is, 
accordingly, nothing else than the use of the man 


Re. _ himself 2 pe sce! _ 


Out of this springs an important ittarences natweeh | 
labor and all other commodities. But this difference 
consists, not indeed as Thornton has maintained in this, 


used is irreparably lost, and in the time in which labor 
might have been performed, but is not, the labor is also 
lost ; that, accordingly, labor as a product of time can- 
not be preserved. But if this discriminates labor from — 
most commodities, yet it has this peculiarity, in common 
with the use of every thing, as, for example, with the use 
of houses or horses. The difference between labor and 
all other commodities is much more important. In or- 
der to find this we must compare labor with the use of 
capital, which has the greatest similarity to labor. j 

If one considers the use of capital, it immediately 
becomes evident that it is so intimately and inseparably 
connected with capital, that the fate of capital is com- 
pletely determined by that of its use—indeed, that this 
use is not even possible without perfect control over 
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capital. The same is true of the relation between labor 
and the power to labor. Whoever sells labor to another, 
by this hires out to him the control over the power to 
labor. But only so far are labor and the use of capital 
like each other. And now begins their difference. Capi- 
tal, whose use is a commodity, is something entirely 
separate from its possessor ; it is, in the first place, pro- 
duced arbitrarily by him who possesses it or by his 
predecessors in possession, in order to serve specific 
ends, and the possessor is therefore responsible for the 
existence of the thing used and for offering the use of 
the same. 

It is entirely different with the power to work ; it is 
not a commodity—it is nothing else than the man him- 


self ; it is not arbitrarily produced by its possessor, and 


he is not himself responsible for its existence ; both come 


_ into the world together as an inseparable unity and inde- 


pendently of his own will, and the man comes into the 
world not for purposes outside of himself, but he is an 


end unto himself. In this, accordingly, that in the one 


case the seller himself is something different from the 
thing used—whose use is sold,—in this, that the thing 
used, the capital, is itself a commodity : in this, that in 
the other case, the seller himself is identical with the 
‘thing used, whose use he sells, in this, that this thing 
used is not a commodity but an end unto itself and the 
centre of the whole. economic system,—in this lies the 


entire difference between labor and other commodities, - 


and a very momentous difference it is. For, indeed, 
every one who buys the use of any thing necessarily 


_ obtains control over the thing affording the use; the 
_ buyer of labor by his purchase acquires also authority 


over the power to labor—that is, over the whole man ; 


accordingly, power also over his capability of enjoyment 
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and the usufruct of the same—that is, over his physical, 
intellectual, moral, and social existence. 

The Laborer as a Seller of a Commodity.—In 
the absolute inseparability of labor from the person of its 
seller, accordingly, consists the essential characteristic 
by which labor is distinguished from all other commodi- 
ties. But. aside from this peculiarity of the commodity 
labor there is regularly found a peculiarity connected 
with his person, which, if it does not also belong to labor, 
facilitates the introduction of the effects connected with 
its peculiarity as a commodity and even reinforces these 
effects. Asa rule the laborer is poor. He has nothing 
to sustain life except the sale of his labor.- If there are 
also times for the seller of other commodities in which 
extraordinary circumstances, as, for example, the ma- 
turity of obligations, may force to unconditional sales, 
Thornton is right when he designates the laborer as 
perpetually in the condition of. a bankrupt who must 
sell at any price. Accordingly, the laborer must be 
satisfied with any wages whatever and with any labor 
stipulations, and with these, with every kind of control 
over himself, 

These two characteristics of labor as a commodity and 
of the laborer as a seller of a commodity, the inseparable _ 
connection of labor with the person of its seller, and his — 
uniform poverty, are of the most decisive ethical and ‘ 
economic consequences. A comparison of the laborer 
with the seller of other commodities will show this most 
conclusively. 


CHAPTER III. 


ETHICAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE PECULIARITY OF THE 
COMMODITY. EES 


. Ir we consider the seller of other commodities than 
labor it becomes evident, that in consequence of the 
absolute independence of his person upon his com- 
modity, he does not necessarily come into any personal 
‘relation with the buyer.. He can employ others to con- 
duct the sale. But if he comes into personal relations 
with the buyer, these relations are not permanent. The 
_ same is the case in selling the use of capital. Here also 
the relation of seller and buyer is only momentary. 
Both come together; the price is paid ; the purchaser 
takes possession of the object to be used ; but with this 
the relation-to the person of the purchaser is ended. 

It is entirely different with the seller of labor. He is 
nothing else than the object whose use he sells ; whoever 
purchases this use also takes possession of his person and 
determines what he shall do and abstain from doing. 
This relation further-is not for a moment; in the ma- 
jority of cases it is at least for days ; regularly for weeks ; 
for the most part it requires a week’s notice to quit, in 
order to put an end to it ; sometimes it is for a year. 
' But this leading distinction between the laborer and the 
sellers of other commodities, namely, dependence of his 
person upon the purchaser, makes itself felt first in that 

the purchaser determines the place of residence of the 
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laborer, and secondly, in that he determines the : manner“ 
in which he shall employ his time. _ 

The Sale of Labor and the Residence of the 
Laborer.—The seller of every other commodity, as 
Harrison has correctly made emphatic, can sell without 
being at the place in which his commodities are. Even 
in retail trade, where purchases are made by the pennies’ 
worth, it is not necessary that the proprietor be present 
at the sale of his commodities. The manufacturer and 
wholesale merchant send samples of their goods through 
the post-office, and drummers, sitting quietly at home, 
make sales in a hundred different cities at once. 

But where the merchant personally makes every sale 
he waits for his customers, not they for him, the crowd 
passing by makes unnecessary for him the conveyance 
of his goods from one place to another. In selling his. 
goods he is left free to select his place of residence 
and his society and surroundings ; not so with the seller 
of labor. Inseparable from his. goods he cannot sell by 
sample. Since he needs a purchaser of his labor more 
than the purchaser needs him, the buyer does not knock 
at the door to ask for his goods. He must personally 
resort everywhere in order to offer them, and when he 
has found a purchaser for the use of his power to labor 
he must follow this purchaser personally to the place at 
which this his commodity is required ; the place of the 
use of his power to labor is also the place of residence 
of his person. But the authority which he who deter- 
mines this place exercises over the whole being of the 
laborer is extraordinary. Examples will show this. 

Determination of the Residence of the Laborer. 
—Let us suppose that an iron mine is opened and fur- 
naces established in a place where there are no dwell- 
ings that can be rented by the laborer, and no stores at 
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which he can trade except those of the owners of the 
mine. The “cottage system ” and the “ truck system ”’ 
here become indispensable. How far these systems will 
then be developed depends upon the will of the em- 
ployer. But suppose the employer to be a man of the 
best character, that he does not employ these systems to 
the injury of his workmen, yet he has an enormous 
power over the laborers which may be abused on occa- 
sions. Let us suppose that he pays his men in money, 
that he builds for them good houses, which he rents at 
reasonable prices, and that the baker and butcher and 
store-keeper furnish only excellent wares. Let us sup- 
pose that a contest rises between the employer and 
his laborers, because the latter, in consequence of the 
_ changed conditions of the market, demand higher wages. 
And let us further suppose that the laborers are in the 
right. In such a case where all the stores, butcher-shops, 


bakeries, and dwellings are the property of the employer, 


the workmen have little prospect of success in case of a 
strike. A few strokes of the pen may deprive them of 
food and shelter. Such cases have occurred. But sup- 
pose the workmen own their homes, if they cannot find 
work they must sell and move ; this brings heavy losses 
to themselves and their ecules 
Determination of the Place of Work.—The con- 
nection of the laborer with his commodity determines 
not only the general place of his abode but the definite 
spot of his home. He must frequently live in badly 
ventilated houses filled with the germs of diseases. 
Determination of the Surroundings of the 
Laborer.—Finally with the place of work at the same 
time is determined the surroundings of the laborer ; this 
determines by the side of whom he shall work. And 
this determination is for him of the greatest conse- 
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quence ; the unskilfulness or negligence of his fellow- 
workmen may hinder or destroy his work and lower his 
wages. Their inexperience may endanger his life or 
limb. Thus, for example, a great part of the explosions 
which took place in the English coal mines between 
1863 and 1867 have been attributable to the negligence 
of laborers who at the time of an increasing demand 
were newly introduced into the coal mines without re- 
spect to their capabilities. 

But finally this determination of the surroundings of 
the laborer, as Adam Smith has already remarked, places 
him just as readily by the side of the vicious as by the 
side of the good. What danger to morals the insepara- 
bility of seller and commodity brings with it in this way 
becomes evident. Let one only think of a youthful 
laborer at the side of a scoundrel who has grown up 
covered all over with vices. The English Blue Books 
upon the condition of the factory operatives before the 
enactment of the factory laws, upon the employment of 
women in mines and in the Agricultural Gangs, further 
the reports upon labor conditions in the mines of Bel- 
gium, all give frightful detailed accounts of the conse- 
quences to the morals of the laborers. 

The Sale of Labor and the Disposal of Time.— 
But the peculiarity of labor as a commodity shows itself 


further in its special effects upon the employment of the © 


sellers’ time. Since the seller of every other commodity has 
not necessarily to be present at its sale, he has, as a matter 
of course, the perfectly free disposal of his time and can 
employ it as he pleases. This free disposal of his time 


he still has in case he conducts the sale personally, and 


Schmoller has correctly explained from this the strong 
impulse to engage in retail trade ; for to live from a little 


store is the most comfortable of employments ; without 
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special industry, without labor, the man sits behind his 
counter, often for hours, smoking cigars and reading the 
papers. Since he comes into no permanent but only into 
a momentary relation with separate purchasers, since 
he daily sells to a number, and every single purchaser 
stands more in need of the single seller than the reverse, 
he has it entirely in his power to determine the length 
of the time of sale. Indeed he may possibly make fewer 
sales in the shorter time, but not necessarily, as the 
results of the “ English early-closing movement” show. 
He has it always at his discretion, however, either to 
sell, or to take care of his health, or to educate him- 
self morally and spiritually, or to fulfil his political, 
social, and domestic duties, in short, to enjoy his exist- 
ence as a human being. 

The case of the laborer is entirely different. So long 
as he is engaged in selling his goods he is bound bodily 
and spiritually ; and in order to sell at all, he must sell 
for a time of considerable length. 

The determination of this time, however, the determi- 
nation as to how many hours he shall work, whether 
overtime or in the night, determines likewise his physical 
exhaustion ; this determines whether he can use the 
opportunities that are given him for his intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual education, or whether he shall seek 
the recuperation of his tired, over-exercised body in wild 
revelry and dissipation ; it determines further the do- 


‘mestic life of the laborer, his care for the education of 


his children, the fulfilment of his political duties; in 
short, it determines his whole life. 

The difference between labor and other commodities, 
as this discussion shows, have far-reaching ethical con- 


sequences for its seller. The purchase of labor gives, at 


the same time, an authority over the entire person of the 
12 
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: laborer. This comes from the peculiar nature of labor 

: as a commodity, and to change any thing in this relation 

4 is something once for all impossible. Wherefore it is 
of the highest moment who shall fix the labor stipula- 

tions : for he who fixes the terms in the sale of labor 

' determines the degree and the kind of authority over the 
_ entire existence of the laborer. 


Le 


CHAPTER IV. 
ECONOMIC DISADVANTAGES IN THE SALE OF LABOR. 


In addition to the ethical consequences just discussed, 
the inseparable union of labor with the person of its 
seller and his regular poverty have the effect of depriving 
the laborer standing alone of allinfluence upon the stipu- _ 
lations in its sale. This is true as well in the fixing of 
these stipulations in individual cases as with reference 
to the regulation of those relations upon which it de- 
pends whether he shall in future be able to exercise a 
greater influence in these stipulations. 

The chief cause of the little influence of the laborer 
standing alone in the determination of the sale of his 
commodity is this, that in consequence of his poverty he 
has, as a rule, nothing from which he can live except the 
sale of his labor. Every seller of other wares is rich in 
comparison with him. The circumstance that he is a 
seller of other commodities than labor shows his relative 
wealth. For since the power to labor is identical with 
the man himself, every seller has, in addition to what 
every laborer possesses, a quantity of goods for exchange. 
He therefore never finds himself in the condition of 
being obliged to choose between selling his goods at any 
price and starvation. Aside from the case in which he 


_ is compelled to sell at any price for the purpose of meet- 


¢ 


ing his obligations, his relative wealth and the absence 
of any connection of his person with his goods enable 
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him to seek a better market for them in place or in time 
—that is, he can easily send his goods away to another 
market or keep them to be sold at a future time; per- 
haps the diminution in the supply effected thereby will 
prevent a further shrinkage in prices and cause a higher 
price to be paid for the smaller amount of goods sold 
than an unconditioned sale of all goods on hand would 
have effected. The sellers of other commodities have it, 
accordingly, always in their power to adapt the supply 
to the demand, and therefore not only not to sell under 
a certain price, but also to sell much or little of their 
commodities. 

Unreserved Offer of the Seller of Labor.—The 
isolated laborer is, on the contrary, compelled to a con- 
tinual sale for the maintenance of his life. Or shall he 
keep his goods for a better market in the future? From ~ 
what shall he live whilst he is waiting for a rise in prices? 
Shall he try whether or not he can find a better purchaser 
for his goods? Who is to furnish him the means to look 
up this place, and what will become of his family if he 
separates from them? There remains for him nothing ° 
but submission to the conditions which are offered him. 
The employer, however, fixes these conditions. It is he 
who alone determines the price of the commodity labor. — 
And the employer determines not only this price, but de- 
termines also whether the laborer shall receive this price ~ 
in money or commodities, whether he shall spend it 
where he pleases or in the store or saloon of the em- 
ployer ; he determines how long a time the laborer shall 
work for this price, in what workshop, and by the side of 
what kind of companions. The same compulsion which 
determines the price which the laborer receives deter- 
mines all the other conditions in the sale of labor. 
Whilst the seller of other wares, extraordinary cases 
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excepted, never offers his goods for sale unconditionally; 
the offer of the laborer standing alone is always without 
reservation, and it excites indignation when the accom- 
plished representative of employers in the English Com- 
mission for the Investigation of Trades Unions to the 
demand for increased mine inspection, founded upon the 
proof of frightful cases of accident, replied: “ Is it not 
at the pleasure of the miners whether they go into the 
mines or not?” 

“Certainly,” replied the witness, “but it is not at 
their pleasure not to starve if they do not go into the 
mines.” 

The Supply of Labor in Case of a Falling De- 
mand.—But the unreserved supply of labor on the part 
of laborers coming forward alone has not only the effect 
that they are compelled at any given time in the forma- 
tion of the labor contract to conform to the conditions 
of the employer; it also disables them in case of a fall- 
ing market, like the sellers of other goods, from diminish- 
ing their supply, in order to keep the price of their wares 
up and to raise it still higher. 3 

How the seller of other goods diminishes his supply 
with a falling demand has just been touched upon. But 
how can the laborer standing alone, whose commodity is 
inseparably connected with his person and whom as long 


~ as he lives necessity compels to offer it in the market, di- 


minish the supply of his goods? With a sinking demand, 
instead of fewer sellers than formerly coming to market, 
the competition of laborers in the market is necessarily _ 
greater than before. For if the demand sinks, only a 
smaller number than formerly can any more find employ- 
ment. In order to belong to this number a laborer must 
underbid the others, and in order at all to obtain the 
means for living he must obligate himself to work longer 
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for lower wages. Whilst the seller of other commodities 
causes a check to the sinking of the price of his goods 
through a diminution of the supply, the sinking of 
the demand for labor leads to an increase in the supply 
of the same, and therefore to a lowering of wages which 
is out of proportion to the diminution in the demand. 

It is possible that the wages before their sinking stood 
above the average rate, and that the disproportionate-- 
ness of their fall may lead to such an increase of the 
demand that all laborers offering their labor at a little 
lower price will again find employment. But if this 
is not the case, wages must continue to sink lower and 
lower. In this case a number corresponding to the sink- 
ing of the demand must continually remain without 
employment, and be supported by those subject to pay 
poor-taxes. The presence of these unemployed laborers, 
who perpetually offer their labor for sale in vain, has the 
effect to lower the wages of those employed until wages 
reach the lowest possible limit. 

The Lowest Limit of Wages.—But what forms 
this limit below which wages cannot sink? In the case 
of other commodities their cost of production determines 
the lowest limit of their pricey If the price does not 
cover the cost, the seller diminishes production until in 
consequence of the diminution of the supply the price 
rises again. In the sale of the commodity labor the cost 
of production not of labor but of the persons of its 
sellers forms this lowest limit. The cost of production 
of the commodity labor includes the standard of living 
of the laboring population—that is, the maintenance of 
life, which is customarily requisite for the laboring popu- 
lation and for the perpetuation of the species. 

And here appears the worst effect of the inseparable 
connection of the seller of labor with his commodity. 
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The question is for the laborers, who when they appear 
isolated are not able to diminish the supply of their labor 
as long as they live, how to raise again to the necessary 
amount their wages, which have sunk below what is 
indispensable to their standard of living. But are the 
laborers able without organization, as the above-men- 
tioned political economists, who recommend to labor- 
ers emigration, seem to suppose, again to raise their 
wages by this means, namely, by preferring to emigrate 
rather than to accommodate themselves to a more 
wretched life? Emigration supposes the possession of 
capital, and from what source can they obtain this capi- 
tal? Or shall they by abstinence from the begetting of 
children, as the same political economists recommend, 
seek to diminish the supply of labor? This means, if 
employed, would help undoubtedly for the future ; but 
under the relations which are here in question: when 
wages have fallen below what is necessary to custom- 
ary living, its employment would be of no avail; for here 
a more speedily effective means would lead to the requi- 
site diminution of the supply—the death of the new-born 
as well as that of those already living. And, indeed, the 
only thing by which, in the absence of an organization of 
laborers, the supply of labor can be diminished, when 
wages sink below what is indispensable to the standard 
of living, is the death and wretchedness of the laborers. 
The Standard of Living and its Effect.—Yet this 
will not be conceded without objection. The standard 
of living of laborers many will say is to-day indisputably 
not the lowest possible. It is much more probable and 
also much more reasonable that laborers should re- 
nounce the gratifications of specific needs in order to 
live. How comes it that laborers rather starve than 
accommodate themselves to a worse standard of living ? 
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It is a chief merit of Lange to have finely stated the 
reasons of this. He makes prominent two grounds of 
explanation of this phenomenon : the one ground is the 
effect of a difference in custom in felation to sustenance 
and care. It speaks universally for itself and needs no 
further comment. The second ground is the universal 
tendency, with the sacrifice of what is most indispensable, 
to keep as long as possible those constituents of the 
standard of living which are outwardly visible and which 
serve more for ornament and distinction. “ This ground 
is of extraordinary social importance ; it belongs to those 
fundamental, psychological traits of the human charac- 
ter, which exercise a far-reaching influence upon all rela- 
tions of life. It is well known that this trait is found not 
alone among the laboring classes, but shows itself much 
more conspicuously among all the ‘higher’ orders 
among whom the claims upon life are not in harmony 
with their means of living. The emigrants at the time 
of the French Revolution, often people of the highest 
nobility, and reared in abundance and luxury, pre- 
ferred frequently to suffer real hunger rather than to 
renounce a genteel exterior, and many a dollar was spent 
as tips which the possessor secretly would have preferred 
to give for a good meal of victuals. We find the same 
among the poor nobility still often enough, and the 
scantily paid officer with a distinguished title who 
moves in the society of the wealthy will deprive himself 
of every thing else sooner than of the means for appear- 
ing respectable. If it- does not go so far as to real 
hunger, yet other deprivations occur which are of not 
less influence in the maintenance of life, and which 
might be avoided by the open renunciation of things 
superfluous. We regard it as not at all improbable, that 
the influence of scarcity upon the death-rate extends to 
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_ the circle of officers who have an income three and four 
times as large as that of a laborer’s family.” In the same 
way we find among laborers certain constituents of the 
standard of living which are outwardly visible and which, 
on account of the esteem of their fellow-men and their 
own self-respect, they cannot renounce, and just as the 
laboring class is not the indistinguishable mass which in 
many respects it seems to be, just as there are various 
laboring classes which from trade to trade, often from 
Place to place, vary in their standard of living, so the 
extent of the visible tokens of the standard of living to 
which they cling as long as possible varies with the 
various classes of laborers. And whoever carefully 
studies the laboring population of a country will find 
that the toughness with which every isolated class of the 
laboring order holds fast to those outward tokens of 
their standard of living is still greater than even that of 
the higher orders. 

Lange has not only correctly explained this phenome- 

non, he has also forcibly justified it. “In daily life,” 

thus he writes, “ one is only too readily inclined to cen- 

sure sharply such behavior and to scoff at it as wretched 

_ vanity ; and, indeed, this scorn is well deserved, when 

pride and contempt for other classes of society are con- 

nected with such conduct. But, in connection with this, 

one must not overlook the fact that by the side of the 

deeply rooted tendency in such conduct to live like 

_ swine, there lies also an ideal trait which one is bound 

_to respect. These people make of their standard of 

living a principle and try, therefore, with a certain feel- 

ing of duty, to maintain what is distinctive. Indeed, the 

views of the higher worthiness of the nobility, of an 

officer, or of a man whose ancestors were wealthy, are 

in the highest degree reprehensible, but the circum- 
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stance, that the mass for the sake of these whims, where 
they exist, is willing to make sacrifices, makes the case 
not worse but better. Beyond all doubt it is sublime, 
and such an adherence to certain tokens of a higher 
standard of living is something noble and good in the 
laboring classes.” Here this adherence is rooted less in 
a feeling of superiority over others ; laborers see in these 
tokens rather the outward signs of their decency. ! The 
times are not yet very remote when the greater part of 
the people, even in cities, went bare-footed. /Now the 
laborer must not only, like his fellow-citizens, show him- 
self in a complete and respectable suit of clothes, but he 
must have, in addition to his working clothes, a good 
coat for Sunday. Therein, that in these particulars he 
may not stand back, he finds an. outward symbol of his 
worthiness as a man, and there lies in this a certain 
heroism if he, in bad times, makes a sacrifice to this con- 
sciousness. But still other considerations, in addition to 
those quoted from Lange, justify the maintenance of 
these outward symbols on the part of the laborer. In 
this there lies further on the one side a certain support 
of the organization of society; since by this the laboring 
classes become a part of the general society, the higher 
classes are through this materially protected from de- 
struction by crude barbarians ; and upon the other side 
upon this rests singly and alone the progress of the great 
mass of the people., No progress in refinement in which 
the lower classes have taken part would have rooted 
itself in them ; they would never have elevated them- 
selves above mere animal crudeness had they abandoned 


in bad times what in good times they had achieved over 


and above what was absolutely necessary for their exist- 
ence. For—and this is the chief justification of the be- 
havior discussed—if the laborer should not hold fast to 
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these things, nothing in the world could benefit him. 
Wages would necessarily in that case sink deeper and 
deeper, even to the utmost limit of the absolute neces- 
saries of life, and then the laborer would be obliged to 
starve. 
The Diminution of the Supply of Labor, and 
Death and Misery.—Nevertheless, with this the ob- 
_ jections against the statement, that the sinking of wages 
below what is indispensable to the standard of living 
caused by the death of laborers diminishes the supply of 
labor, are not yet removed, Starvation and freezing to 
death, many will still object, are too rare phenomena 
to be sufficient to diminish a too great supply of labor 
until it corresponds with the demand. From what, 
accordingly, do laborers die, whose death has as a result 
the raising of wages? Again, this question Lange has 
also settled with the simple answer: Laborers die from 
pretty much the same causes as in good times and as the 
members of the prosperous classes—only more rapidly. 
“Here deprivation crushes an old man who with better 
care would have died much later through the weakness 
of age ; yonder the consumption of a poor woman takes 
on a more rapid course ; here it strikes the infant who 
obtains no nourishing milk, yonder the mother who 
needed invigoration in child-bed ; others, on account of 
a little disturbance of the organic circulation, are not 
able to recover, and pine away. The bad air of wretched 
rooms, in which cooking is carried on by the side of the 
sick-bed, where washing is done, and where people are 
walking to and fro, where children are crying, where 
numerous persons are breathing, are death-producing 
surroundings ; but in good times one might perhaps rent 
one room more, furnish a piece of work, be less saving 
of fuel, and ventilate more frequently the rooms—in 
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short, the causes of death lurk in every corner; one 
pulls through, another ces.” 

And in addition to those whom it kills, misery also 
wounds many! Those whom it does not snatch away 
are weakened in their powers ; their capability of per- 
formance is diminished ; in spite of a longer day’s work 
their performance is diminished, and this diminution of 
labor makes again room for more laborers, 

The Sale of Labor and the Increase in the De- 
mand.—But not only that the peculiarity of labor as a 
commodity compels laborers to their unreserved offer, not 
only that it effects that with the sinking in the demand 
nothing except misery and death can keep up the price 
of their wares and raise it higher, it also hinders laborers 

‘when they stand alone upon an increased demand to 
derive any advantage from it like the sellers of other 
commodities. These, as soon as the demand for their 
commodities increases, obtain a*higher price. Not so 
laborers ; for when the demand sank they were not able 
to diminish the supply of their goods correspondingly 
with the sinking in the demand as the sellers of other 
commodities do. If the demand for labor rises, there- 
fore, only the unemployed thus obtain again employ- 
ment, who upon the previous sinking of the demand lost 
their work ; the reserve army advances, which the poor- 
houses at the expense of the whole population had 
supported for the employers as long as dulness in the 
business continued. First, when the demand rises to so 
considerable a degree that this reserve army is not 
adequate to satisfy it, that is, not with every increase 
in the demand, but relatively late and much less consid- 
erably than the price of other commodities does the 
price of labor rise. If the increase in wages continues, 
the standard of living can now be elevated, and the 
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limit below which wages cannot sink be extended, 


when, namely, laborers expend the increase of their 
income not upon an increase of their families but upon 
an increase of their needs. But if the increase in 
wages continues but a short time,—and by the delay in 
its coming its continuance is shortened,—it only has the 
effect of attracting new laborers out of other employ- 


-™ents into the business in which the rise in wages 
/ occurred, in order by sinking again the demand to in- 

crease the number of those who are out of employment. 
_ Through the competition of a larger number of laborers, 


who, in order to find employment, usually underbid 
each other in the market, wages then sink so much the 
quicker to the amount of what is indispensable to sus- 
tain life, and the struggle for existence just delineated 
becomes all the bitterer. 

Since the modern method of production, with its 
quickly changing tropical shootings up and its violent 
collapses, has for laborers, where they are not organized, 
the chief effect in isolated industries of producing “a 
surplus population,” Carl Marx speaks of “.a law of 
population of the capitalistic mode of production.” 
This is an exaggerated designation of a tendency ; for 
this effect for laborers is not necessarily connected with 
the modern method of production. But where laborers 
stand alone, the alternations in’ the flights of industry 
and crises in production bring upon them great injuries. 
Whilst the flight, as a rule, is too short to introduce an 
elevation in the standard of living, it is sufficient to 
effect an increase in the relative supply of labor after a 
resulting collapse. Whilst every passing increase in the 
demand benefits the seller of other commodities, labor- 
ers obtain from this in the long run only injury when 
they are isolated. 
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The Supply of Labor and the Future Demand. 
—Finally the peculiarities of labor as a. commodity pre- 
vent the isolated laborer, like the seller of other com- 
modities, by a diminution in the production of his goods, 
from diminishing their supply in the future market, and 
the laborers from obtaining in the future at least a larger 
influence upon the conditions in the sale of their com- 
modities. For the commodity labor is, as has been 
pointed out, inseparably connected with the person of its 
seller, and want and necessity compel him to a perpetual 
offer of his commedity as long as he lives. The only 
means that laborers who are not organized have to cause 
a diminution of the supply of labor in the future market 
would thus be that they limit themselves in the begetting 
of children. And it is well known that the great ma- 
jority of the most considerable political economists 
declare a limitation in the production of children not 
only as the sole means of the laboring classes for better- 
ing their condition, but they aré also of the opinion that 
for the introduction of the requisite self-control the 
address of the individual and his own interests are suffi- 
cient. But is this really the case; are isolated laborers, 
even when they practise the requisite self-control, able 
to exercise influence upon the future supply of labor? 

The Supply of Labor in the Future Market.— 
Manifestly, in order that laborers may comply with this 
invitation to self-control, the first condition is that they 
recognize the necessity of such a limitation of their 
numbers in order to improve their condition in the 
future. But how can the isolated laborer obtain the 
necessary knowledge since he is not able to overlook the 
future market, and cannot judge whether the probable 


future permits him to marry or not, since he is continu- 
ally taught by those in whom he places most confidence, — 
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by labor leaders, that the strength and hope of the 
proletariats depend upon their increase, and since his 
immediate experiences show him as the immediate conse- 
quence of marriage an improvement of his condition? 
_ For in domestic economy the income of two united goes 
further than when separated, and the poorer laborer sees 
in his children only instruments for increasing the total 
income of his family. 
But even let one think of that class of laborers who are in 
a comfortable condition. Suppose a member of this class 
really tries to limit the size of his family, either because 
he strives against the renunciation of accustomed com- 
forts, or in order to give to his children some property 
with which to begin their course of life, or because he 
wishes to spare his wife the wretched drudgery which a 
great and constantly increasing family brings with it, in 
_ that case the effects of his individual conduct upon the 
_ number of laborers for the future would be perfectly 
paralyzed, so long as the whole number of laborers did 
not restrain themselves in the same manner, Indeed, 
the restraint which he lays upon himself would only give 
to the more heedlessly thinking the more room to multi- 
ply. Accordingly, neither the appeal to individual 
interests nor the conduct of isolated individuals is suffi- 
cient to cause a diminution of the future supply of labor 
through sexual self-control of the laborers. All political 
economists who summon laborers to better their con- 
dition through such restraint abandon necessarily the 
egoistic and individualistic stand-point. They must 
necessarily make an appeal to the moral duties of every 
laborer, to his whole class. 
And finally, suppose a whole class of laborers, for ex- 
' ample, the laborers in an industry, recognize the neces- 
sity of sexual abstinence in order to better the condition 
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of their order and are also willing to practise the requi- 
site renunciation in the interest of their order, yet their 
readiness will not result in deeds, those laborers will not 
really renounce something which they regard only as a 
legitimate pleasure so long as they are not insured 
against the fact that all renunciation upon their“part will 
be neutralized by others who possess less public spirit. 
The Economic Principles of the Labor Ques- 
tion.—In order that the diminution in the supply of 
labor through sexual self-control desired by those politi- 
cal economists may be reached, there are, accordingly, 
requisite : 1st, recoghition of the necessity of such con- 
trol; 2d, the prevalence of a general feeling of duty 
among laborers which will condemn conduct of an op- 
posite character ; 3d, protection for those who live in 
accordance with the recognized duty against the effects 


of the contrary behavior of others. All three require- _ 


ments fail where laborers are not organized. 

.Thus laborers, when they appear separately, in conse- 
quence of the inseparable connection of their com- 
modity with their person and their uniform poverty, not 
only offer their labor without reserve at every given 
moment and are therefore without influence upon the 
labor stipulations, but also with the sinking of the de- 
mand they are not able like other sellers voluntarily by 
diminution of the supply of their goods to hinder a fall 
in the price of the same ; with the increase of the de- 
mand they have only under relatively, rarely occurring 
circumstances permanent advantages, and they are with- 
out influence upon the supply of their commodity in the 
future market. Accordingly in the formation of the 
labor contract, they are entirely in the hands of the 
purchaser of labor—that is, in the hands of their natural 
adversary in the price conflict; the lowest limit under 
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_ which their income cannot sink is determined by misery 
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and death, the highest limit which it can reach is deter- 
mined by the heedlessness of their fellows. The iso- 
lated laborers in the present and in the future are 
without influence upon the rate of wages. And these 
economic peculiarities form the foundation of the labor 
question. 

According to the preceding discussions, the sale of 
‘labor gives a control over the person of the seller and 
“his physical, moral, intellectual, and social existence, 
and he who fixes the conditions of sale, determines the 
degree and the kind of this control. It becomes evident 
that where laborers appear isolated it is the purchaser 
_who determines the measure of refinement in which 
‘laborers can share, that they themselves are totally with- 
out influence upon this measure of refinement in the 
present as well as in the future, that misery and death 
‘determine the lowest share, the heedlessness of others 
over whom the isolated laborer has no influence deter- 


' mines the highest share which they can acquire in civil- 


4 


ization and its progress. 
But if, as indicated, Lassalle improperly designates it 


as something cruel that wages tend to harmonize with 
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what is indispensable to sustain life, if he improperly in 
this sees the justification to characterize laborers as 
eternally disinherited, yet there lies in this something 
deeply tragical that a fate upon which laborers when 
‘they appear isolated are totally without influence should 
determine the degree in which they can really be 
men, that the share which they have in civilization is 
preserved from diminution only by wretchedness and 
death, that this share can be increased only by means of 
incomputable factors. Indeed, if it were true that with 


the continuance of the social and political order of 
13 
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to-day there was no possibility of making the degree in 
which laborers should take part in civilization dependent 
upon themselves, to-day, when laborers are penetrated 
with the idea of their equal right to a participation in 
the progress of civilization, and when they are pushing 
for the realization of this right, the continuance of the 
social order would be seriously endangered. But for- 
tunately it requires only the realization of the legal, 
fundamental propositions upon which the society of 
to-day rests in order to guarantee to laborers this pos- 
sibility. 


CHAPTER. V. 
THE TREATMENT OF LABOR IN FORMER TIMES. 


Ir in former times the peculiarity of labor as a com- 
modity was not analyzed, yet practical needs, whilst they 
made necessary a treatment of labor different from the 
treatment of other commodities, caused, as a matter of 
fact, at most times recognition of these peculiarities. In 
the earliest times the regulations of the guilds effected 
that the special qualities of the seller of labor were 
limited in their effects, and later more general laws of the 
state and regulations of handiwork extended those guild 
regulations to all industries. It is evident that, as long 
as the number of apprentices was regulated by law, it 
was not chance upon which the supply of labor in a 
designated industry depended ; that so long as magis- 
trates after the hearing of both parties regulated the rate 
of wages, it was no longer the unreserved supply of labor 
that fixed the wages of the individual; that so long as 
laws required honorable character for the pursuit of an 
industry, as long as they formulated rules for work- 


shops and for the number of hours of labor, if the 


laborer was not free in the destiny of his person, yet in 
relation to his moral, -physical, intellectual, and social 
existence he was not dependent upon the absolute will 
of the purchaser of his goods—that is, upon the absolute 
will of his natural adversary, nor was he dependent upon 
an incalculable fate : he stood under the authority of law. 
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Repeal of the Old Labor Legislation.—But all 
regulations of the legislature of this kind were nothing 
but attempts to cure symptoms. For the removal of 
every morbid condition, the legislature had to make 
special prescriptions. The seat of the disease, the in- ¥ 
capability of the laborer with equal born power freely to 
meet the purchaser in the sale of his goods, the legisla- 
ture left untouched. This evil broke out in constantly 
changing symptoms, the guilds ossified into hardheart- 
edness, the means of cure of the legislature always 
quickly showed themselves as antiquated, hard, tyran- 
nical, and especially were they in contradiction with the 
idea of individual freedom which was taking possession 
of public opinion ; and finally this led to an entire Te- 
peal of all protective laws. 

New Regulations in the Sale of Labor.—But 
with this only bad means of cure were removed, not the 
evil. The effects of the latter now came all the more 
sharply into prominence. The view that labor is a com- 
modity like any other commodity was legally sanctioned, 
and laborers were referred to the natural effects of 
liberty in order to remove their sufferings originating 
from this view. , These sufferings were great ; but nature | 
left to itself showed the suffering immediately the 
proper means for the removal of the evil itself. Every- 
where there came into being, as shown in the first book, 
with the repeal of those legal prescriptions, coalitions of 
laborers as a further protection against employers. And 
where coalitions were- not sufficient to guarantee to 
laborers the necessary protection, the evils called forth 
great movements, which compelled the legislature also 
to-day still to recognize the peculiar relations of the 
seller of labor and the special treatment which these 
make necessary. For the sale of the commodity labor 
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there exist protective legal regulations which do not exist 
for the sale of any other goods. Let one call to mind the 
regulations contained in the factory and mining laws for 
the protection of body, life, and health, for the limita- / 
tion of the day’s work, as well as the legal prohibition 
of payment in-commodities instead of money. Through 
the first-named laws, the injuries to the person of the 
seller of labor, which arise from his inseparable connec- 
tion with the goods he sells, where the laborer is without 
influence upon the labor stipulations, are averted. The 
legal limitation of the time of labor has the same object 
in view, and makes sure at the same time that there re- 
mains for the seller of labor a part of the day at his free 
disposal, that he may be able to fulfil his duties to himself, 
to his family, and to the commonwealth, and to have some 
pleasure in life. The laws against the “truck system” are 
enacted on account of the incapability of the laborer, in 
consequence of his poverty, to insist upon payment in 
money. And these legal regulations, which distress first 
called forth in England, are found to-day in all civilized 
countries. But the most of these laws give protection only 
to those laborers whom, on account of their weakness, 
they regard as incapable independently to guard their 
own interests. Adult men, on the contrary, these laws 
relegate to their own capability to withstand the pur- 
chase stipulations required by the purchaser of labor, 
which appear to them not acceptable. The legislature 
thus refers them directly to coalition as their means of 
protection. 

Importance of Coalition for the Sellers of Labor. 
—And, indeed, for the laborer protection by means of 
coalition is much more desirable, more effective, and 
corresponds better with the matter in hand than protec- 
tion by law. For aside from the great importance of 
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coalition for the education of the laborer, it is employed 
not only merely in the superficial removal of symptoms, 
it goes to the bottom of the evil and seeks to remove its 
cause ; for by it the laborer is placed in the same posi- 
tion in which every other seller of a commodity is found. 
By coalition the laborer obtains control over the supply 
of his goods in the market ; by it it becomes possible for 
him to offer his commodity with reservation, and to have 
a word to say in fixing the terms of its sale; by it, 
accordingly, he obtains the same independence as other 
sellers, and whilst he, through it, obtains freedom and 
the power of self-determination over his own person, 
like every other seller, whilst he, by coalition, is able to 
remove the disadvantages of the union of his goods with 
his person, by it his commodity becomes, as it were, 
separated from him, and thereby for the first time be- 
comes a commodity like other commodities. For the 
first time by coalition, accordingly, does labor become 
a real commodity, and the laborer a real seller of a 
commodity. Wherever he needs protection he can now 
procure it immediately, according to his need. 


CHAPTER VI. 
TRADES UNIONS AND THE SALE OF LABOR. 


Tue activity of the English trades unions, described in 
the first book, shows the manner in which an extended 
organization of the laborers of an industry can remove 
the evils which in the sale of their commodity accrue to 
laborers appearing isolated out of the inseparable con- 
nection of their commodity with their person and out of 
their poverty, and how this organization places laborers 
on a perfectly equal footing with the sellers of other 
commodities. 

The laborer, it was there pointed out, who loses his 
situation because he does not accept the conditions of 
purchase proposed by the purchaser of labor, obtains 
from the treasury of the trades union support ; the statis- 
tics of the trades unions upon the condition of industry 
in various parts of the country, impart to laborers the 
necessary knowledge of the market, and the payment of 
the expenses of travel out of the funds of the trades 
unions enables laborers to withdraw their commodity 
from places in which there exists little orno demand, and 
to offer it where they are able to obtain the highest pos- 
sible price. If the demand for labor sinks, it is possible 
for them to avoid a sinking of wages, since they diminish 
the supply of their goods by withdrawing them from the 
market or by shortening the day’s work. If the demand 
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rises, they are able at once to obtain an increase in 
WS ser ge 
~The members of the trades unions, accordingly areata 
“_” a condition entirely like that of the sellers of other com- 
modities. They do not offer their commodities without 
reservation. They are able as well to reject stipulations 
proposed by the employer as also independently to make 
their own selling terms. But with this they have influence, 
not only upon the price of their wares, but they can 
make good demands relative to the length of the day’s 
work, relative to the shops in which and the laborers 
with whom they work; in short, they cah remove, by 
insisting upon corresponding labor stipulations, thé evils / 
which arise for their persons to the laborers appearing / 
separately out of the inseparable connection of the f/f 
~~__ laborer with his commodity. tS al 


~The Trades Unions and a Falling Demand — 
All this, according to what is laid down in the first book, 
as to the activity and organization of the English trades 
unions, is obvious of itself and needs no further specifi- 
cation or particulars. But it needs still a more definite 
exposition as to whether and in what way the sinking of 
wages below what is indispensable to the standard of — 
living is avoided, how the calling into existence of a 
surplus population through the modern method of pro- 
duction fluctuating up and down is prevented, and how 
laborers can be enabled, by a diminution of the supply of 
their commodity in the future market, to obtain more 
favorable labor stipulations. 

If the demand for labor sinks, yet the English trades 
unions do not allow their members to work for less _than_ 4 
the customary general rate of wages and in this consists 7 
the chief means for holding fast to the existing standard 
of living. For if the demand has really diminished, the 
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whole number of laborers hitherto employed, even when 
wages have been lowered, do not find employment. As 
~ has been pointed out, a sinking of wages only gives a 
handle to a further reduction. The trades unions, 

' accordingly, prefer to a lowering of wages to support out 
, of their own means the laborers who in consequence of 
\A sinking in the demand are without employment, or to 

cause a shortening of the day’s work of all employed. If 

the sinking of the demand is only transient, this does not 

fall heavily upon a strong trades union, and with the 

reanimation of the business it is not necessary to enter 
__upon a new struggle to obtain the former rate of wages : 
those hitherto supported out of the funds of the trades 
unions go to work again at the former rate, or the time 
of labor is again increased. ‘The trades union has here 
for the English laborers the same significance as a farm 
has for the Americans. In America every year, thou- 
sands of laborers go west and buy there about 160 acres 
of land at $1.25 an acre. They build there a cottage. 
_ Then very many return to work for others. If they 
_ receive from their employer satisfactory wages they work 
_ forhim. But if they find that they would do just as well 
to cultivate their farms, or if any cause of complaint 
arises which is not removed, they go back to their farms, 
the supply of labor is diminished, the standard of living 
maintained. 

But if the diminution in the demand for labor in an 
industry is continuous, the means of the trades unions 
would not be sufficient permanently to maintain those 
without employment, especially when there is an influx 
of raw laborers into the industry. Here the number of 
those engaged in the industry must necessarily be dimin- 
ished. The trades unions now, whilst they here also 
insist upon the usual rate of wages, save those who 
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remain without employment from a diminution of their 
income and from being pushed down toa lower standard 
of living, and instead of the number of those without 
employment being diminished, as occurs in the case of 
the isolated laborer, by misery and death, in this case, 
corresponding with the diminished demand, the trades 
unions diminish by aid to emigration the supply of labor 
for the time being, and seek by a corresponding limita- 
tion of the number of apprentices to adapt the future 
supply to the future demand. Of these means, the limi-. 
tation of the number of apprentices is the one employed 
most frequently and the most effective. Emigration has 
been specially supported by trades unions in the iron 
industry, in order to diminish the supply of labor, but 
during later years it has been promoted by the newly 
formed trades unions of farm laborers, and not only to 
maintain the existing standard of living, but even to 
elevate it. 

The Trades Unions and a Rising Demand.— 
With reference to the increase in the demand for labor it 
is to be observed that the trades unions by no means 
strive to make use of every increase in the demand to ob- 
tain an increase in wages. This is the necessary supple- 
ment of their stubborn efforts to maintain the rate of 
wages once existing. The efforts of the trades unions 
are directed more to securing a sufficient, steady income. 
They do not aim at.a rate of wages which they cannot 
permanently maintain. In the “Labor Guilds of the 
Present ” this was pointed out in detail, and the book of 
Brassey has since that time confirmed anew what was 
there asserted. Only in periods of great prosperity do 
the trades unions seek to obtain an increase in wages, 
when there is a prospect of keeping permanently the 
higher rate. The fluctuations in industry up and down, 
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from month to month or from year to year, they employ 
for carrying out other conditions of labor more impor- 
tant to them than the raising of wages. 

Aside from this the laborers of the trades unions 
derive peculiar advantages from every increase in the 
demand. The laborers out of employment, who hitherto 


Sasi been supported out of the treasury of the trades 


unions, immediately find work again. If this increase of 
the supply does not satisfy the increased demand the 
time of work is increased, and for the extra time the 
laborers receive higher pay. Further, the sudden influx 
of laborers out of other industries is prevented by the 
qualification of an apprenticeship of several years neces- 
sary for engaging in ee the limitation of 
the number of apprentices. 


industry is not increased. If such a relapse occurs, the * 
laborers perform only the normal day’s work, or those 
without employment are supported out of the trades- 
union funds. The permanent injury, namely, the con- 
tinual increase of the “surplus population” of the in- 
dustry through this policy is avoided by laborers united 
in trades unions. Indeed, as this policy makes more 
difficult, retards, and checks this tropical shooting up, it 
diminishes in general the violence of the relapse. 
Trades Unions and the Future Market.—Finally, 
laborers united in trades unions are able to cause a dimi- © 
nution of the supply of their commodity in the future 
market, and by this to secure for themselves greater 
advantages in the labor contracts to be entered into in the 
future. The chief means which they employ for this 
purpose have already been frequently touched upon : the 
id to emigration and the limitation of the number of ap- 
prentices. The latter means is of especial importance in 


And thus upon a relapse in *' 
business the number of those without employment in the 7*~" 
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this connection. In all industries—except those which 
have made such progress that they are able to absorb the 
surplus labor of all other industries—the English trades 
unions enjoin it as a duty upon their members to work 
in no shop in which the number of apprentices stands in 
a higher than a determinate ratio to the number of those 
who have served an apprenticeship. 

Indeed, the immediate purpose of this limitation of the 
number of apprentices is to prevent lots of apprentices 
from being employed in the place of those who have 
served their time to the trade, who after they have 
finished their apprenticeship are immediately dismissed 
and replaced by new multitudes of apprentices. But with 
this limitation there is not only necessarily connected a 
diminution of the supply of labor in the future market, 
but this limitation is also intended. “We are of the 
opinion,” said the representatives of the trades unions 
before the commission appointed in 1867 to investigate 
the organization of trades unions,“ that, when in an in- 
dustry a situation becomes vacant, the unemployed adult 
laborer, who has worked until middle age in this indus- 
try, and has a wife and children who depend upon him 
for their support, has a claim to this position before raw 
laborers are introduced into the business. So long as 
there are unemployed laborers in an industry, the 
number of those belonging to this industry is not to be 
increased by new ones, or otherwise there would be a 
greater supply than the demand would require. We en- 
deavor by a limitation of the number of apprentices in 
our market to avoid a surplus of labor over and above 
the demand, and as laborers who have been reared to a 
business and have devoted a number of years to learning 
it, we are justified in a certain measure in adapting the 
supply to the demand.” 
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And, indeed, from the stand-point of political economy 
which requires from every seller of commodities an 
adaptation of the supply of his wares to the demand, 
and makes him responsible for a too great supply, the 
laborers are not only entitled to adapt the supply of 
labor to the demand, but even in duty bound to do so. 
But it is evident that the limitation of the number of 
apprentices puts the laborers, like the sellers of other 
commodities, in a position to regulate the future supply 
of their commodity. 

Trades Unions and Increase of Population.— 
But the existence and effect of the trades unions in gen- 
eral, as especially the limitation of the number of ap- 
prentices effected by them, have a further important 
effect upon the supply of labor in the future market, and 
indeed without this effect having been intended. They 
enable the laborers by prudent conduct in relation to 
marriage to avoid a too great increase in the laboring 
population ; indeed they occasion, and without special 
attention having been directed to this end, by their 
mere operation in other particulars, the conduct required 
by the most important political economists. 

It follows from the above consideration of this eco- 
nomic condition of unorganized laborers that in order to 
call forth endeavors on their part to limit their number 
through self-control, and thus to better the condition of 
their class, before all, regulations are requisite which 
shall impress upon them the necessity of the required 
self-control for the purpose of bettering their condition ; 
further, such regulations as will cause a general willing- 
ness to practise the requisite renunciation and favor the 
rise of a general opinion among laborers that this is a 
duty ; and finally, regulations through which those living 
in accordance with the recognized duty will be protected 
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against the effects of the opposite conduct of other 
laborers. 

_As a’measure to promote the introduction of the 
desired self-control, John Stuart Mill and others have 
recommended for countries with large landed estates the 
transformation of the day laborers into small independent 
farmers, and, indeed, property in land fulfils in a high 
degree the three conditions named. The farmer is ina 
position exactly to measure the average produce of a 
piece of land. He knows that it can maintain only a 
limited number of human beings. He can compute the 
number of these human beings. His own interest, not 
to impair his own condition and that of his children, 
induces him not to increase his family beyond this limit ; 
and so long as property in land is protected by the State, 
he is certain that his conduct for insuring his position 
and the future of his children will not be paralyzed by 
the opposite behavior of others. Accordingly, in countries 
with small peasant landed proprietors, as in Switzerland, 
Norway, and France, there is a much smaller increase of 
the country population than in England with its great 
landed estates and its multitudes of day laborers without 
property. 

But really this arrangement cannot be designated as a 
means for the dissemination of greater foresight among 
laborers. The laborers by its introduction cease rather 
to be mere wage workers. Then again its efficacy 
extends only to farm day laborers, it leaves entirely 
untouched laborers in professional industries. But the 
trades unions for the professional laborers have the same 
efficacy as small landed estates have for farm laborers. 

The trades union in the first place collects into one 
union all belonging to an industry, or at least has the 
tendency to do so. Aside from the fact that the trades 
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unions also strive for this, that no one conduct a business 
that he has not regularly learned, this collection leads to 
the demarkation of a definite sphere in the midst of the 
general field of labor. The laborers thus united, and 
belonging together through the activity of their union, 
become accustomed to overlook their general con- 
dition as an industry. As the peasant is able to judge 
of the probable product of his determinate field, so 
they are able to estimate the probable demand in their 
limited industry and its capacity for sustenance, and over 
against the knowledge of the limitation of the demand 
for labor there is thrust upon them unavoidably the 
necessity of a limitation of the supply of the same. 
Moreover, the above discussed measures of the indus- 
trial policy of the trades unions show that they have 
long ago recognized this necessity, and John Stuart Mill 
has already explained the prevalence of greater caution 
with regard to marriage among skilled laborers, out of 
relations which were called forth by the trades unions 
existing among these laborers, namely, out of the 
limitation of their field of labor, out of their cus- 
tom of overlooking their general condition, out of a 
better understanding’ of their common interests, and 
out of their higher income which made it possible for 
them to lose something. 

The second prerequisite is the willingness on the part 
of laborers to practise the required self-control. Now, 
certainly, every thing which increases the competency of 
the individual laborer, which educates him in economy 
and in care for the security of his existence, that is, a 
number of unions of laborers for various purposes, as 

co-operative stores, savings banks, building associations, 
and other similar institutions, increase the sense of the 
laborer for the required renunciation. But equally 
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strong incentives to such self-control as property gives 
to the small landed proprietor are not supplied to indi- 
vidual laborers in trades ; and as to individual conduct, 
it remains, as already shown, always without effect upon 
the elevation of the class. The industrial laborer has in 
general no rounded-off economic existence like the 
landed proprietor. He has in economic relations im- 
portance not at all as an individual personality, but only 
as an exemplar of an entire species. Accordingly, what 
is required is the formation of a general sentiment 
among all the specimens of this species, that the re- 
‘quired self-control is a duty every individual owes to the 
whole, of which he is a part. Every thing which influ- 
ences the laborer to regard his class as a whole with 
common interests and purposes of the parts; every 
thing which accustoms him to sacrifice his individual 
wishes and inclinations as soon as they thwart the wel- 
fare of the whole, must serve to awaken this feeling of 
duty. Now.as the trades union in general causes a 
better understanding of laborers of their general inter- 
ests, as coalition especially is calculated to make clear 
to the mass of laborers the necessity of limiting their 
numbers, the entire industrial policy of the trades unions 
thus requires a constant subordination of the interests 
of individuals to the welfare of the whole, and, accord- 
ingly, of all institutions which have hitherto arisen, the 


trades union is the only one from which is to be expected - 


with certainty as its natural consequence an education 
to the feeling of duty-necessary for the required self- 
control and the formation of the requisite public 
opinion. 

Finally, in the third place, the trades unions afford 
those really practising self-control the protection neces- 
sary to the economic efficacy of their behavior, and this, 
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by the limitation of the number of apprentices. This 
has been justified by John Stuart Mill. “As yet,” he 
writes, ‘‘ the separation of the various classes of laborers 
is so perfect and the line of demarkation between them 
drawn so sharply, that this separation is almost of like 
import with an hereditary difference in caste. Every 
occupation is recruited chiefly from the children of those 
already employed in it, or in occupations of the same 
rank and the same social standing, or from the children 
of persons wno, if originally of a lower rank, have been 
successful in their efforts to elevate themselves. Conse- 
quently the rate of wages of every class has hitherto 
been governed more by the increase of its own popula- 
tion, than by the increase’ of the people of the country 
at large. If the wages of skilled laborers remain so 
much higher than those of the unskilled, the cause of 
this is that the skilled laborers are a wiser class who do 
not marry so early and inconsiderately as the unskilled. 
But if the limitation in the number of apprentices was 
removed there would be a tendency to bring the lower 
classes of the skilled laborers under the influence of an 
increasing ratio which is fixed by lower claims upon life 
than their own, and thus to make their condition worse 
without improving that of the great mass. Limitations of 
apprentices appear accordingly ” (as also similarly prop- 
erty in land) “solely as fortifications of a definite locality 
against the attacks of over-population, as a means of 
making the wages of a class dependent upon their own 
ratio of increase rather than upon that of a more heed- 
less and improvident class. What at first glance appears 
as the injustice of the exclusion of the more numerous 
part from the gain of a relatively small part, disappears 


with the consideration that the former through their 


admittance would better their lot only for a short time ; 
14 
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the only permanent effect of their admittance would 
consist in pulling down the others to their own level.” 
The removal of the limitations upon apprentices would 
work in the same manner as communism would if it 
should take the place of private property. 

But the limitation upon the number of apprentices is not 
only necessary in order to secure the efficacy of the self- 
control of the laboring classes for the improvement of 
their condition. It also has a reaction in promoting this 
self-control, in that the constant regulation and limita- 
tion of the supply of labor to the demand strengthens 
the consciousness of the necessity of this self-control, in 
that it continually places before the eyes of laborers to : 
what degree an industry demands a decrease of the sup- : 


ply, and in that the certainty of the efficacy of self-con- 
trol increases their willingness to practise such. ae 
A number of measures have in this century been 
partly attempted, partly proposed, to keep the increase 
of the laboring population within certain bounds, but all _ 
these are only outward, as it were, mechanically oper- 
ating measures, to make the moral incapability of men 
harmless. The trades unions, on the contrary, produce 
in a natural way the necessary behavior of laborers rela- 
tively to marriage, in that they awaken in them the neces- 
sary. direction of the will to this purpose. sik 
“Trades Unions and Labor as a Commanien — 
Thus the organization into trades unions puts laborers 
on an equal footing in every particular with the sellers 
of other merchandise ; it places them like these in a posi- 
tion to offer their goods for sale only with reservation, 
and to sell dear or cheap, much or little, . It enables 
them with a sinking in the demand to withhold their 
supply, to use at their pleasure an increase in the de- 
mand, and finally to regulate in their own interest the 
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supply in the future market. The peculiar nature of 
labor as a commodity, its inseparable connection with 
the person of its seller, cannot, indeed, be removed by 
the trades unions, and instead of coalitions being noth- 
ing else than the vain attempt of the commodity 
labor to conduct itself like a man, as Lassalle scoffingly 
remarks, it places the laborers in a position upon the 
one side really to treat their labor as a commodity, and 
upon the other really to lead the life of a man. Now 
for the first time does the price of their merchandise, 
that is, their income, now for the first time the measure, 
in which they take part in civilization, become depend- 
ent upon themselves; now for the first time are they 
responsible for this; now for the first time are they 
able voluntarily to increase both. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE POSSIBILITY OF INCREASING WAGES. 


Burt the proof that laborers united in trades unions can 
regulate the supply of their commodity, is not yet suffi- 
cient to establish beyond a doubt that with this they 
are able to improve the condition of the entire laboring 
class. Many deny the possibility with respect to the 
demand for labor of raising the rate of wages through 
coalitions. They proceed from the view, that wages are 
paid out of the capital of the employer, and hold that at 
any given time the capital invested in wages is identical 
with the wealth of the country which by any possibility 
may directly or as the foundation of credit be employed 
in the payment of wages. Since, accordingly, they as- 
sume in advance a stationary sum, a so-called wages- 
fund, which no more and no less at any given time can 
be employed in the payment of wages, it is evident, that 
the rate of wages depends solely upon the number of 
laborers among whom this sum is divided. With this 
number the average rate of wages is necessarily given. 
Even the employers can change nothing in its amount; 
and if through coalition one class of laborers succeeds in 
enforcing a higher rate, this happens only at the expense 
of other laborers. 3 

The Doctrine of the Wages Fund.—This theory 
includes two errors( First of all, it is not true that the 
capital spent in the payment of wages at any given time 
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is identical with the wealth of the country which, by any 
possibility whatever, can be employed in the payment of 
wages. For what are we to understand in general by 
the capital of a country? Evidently the part of the 
wealth of the country which can be employed in produc- 
tion. But is this part at any given time a fixed, invaria- 
ble quantity ? Certainly not!) For at any given time a 
part of the wealth of a country which serves for imme- 
diate gratification may be made serviceable to production, 
either immediately or as the foundation of credit. At 
any given moment, further, the wealth-employed in pro- 


‘ duction in a country can be increased by borrowing in 


foreign countries. To what degree the wealth of a coun- 


. try can be employed in production depends solely upon 


the magnitude of the gain expected from its productive 
employment. 

>The second error in this theory consists in the er- 
roneous view that wages are paid out of the capital 
of the employer rather than by the consumers of the 
product of labor. But capital is, as Hermann has 
strikingly characterized it, only a means of shipment 
serviceable for transmitting the goods desired from one 
place to another. The employer, indeed, gives to the 
laborer out of his capital, step by step, support in the 


ratio in which he performs his labor, and for this he 
becomes owner of the product of labor. But indeed 


he does not give away his capital. He only transforms 
it through exchange. Now it includes the sum of the 
goods of exchange which the laborer receives as wages, 
now the labor itself incorporated in a commodity per- 
haps worthless in itself. But he does not leave it per- 
manently in this latter form. He purchases the labor 
only to offer it later in the form of a product to those 
who do not need it isolated. He transforms his values 
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in exchange into the form of products of labor only in 
order to exchange them again with consumers for other 
forms of value. The true counter-value of labor lies 
accordingly not in capital, but in that which the con- 
sumers offer for the products of labor. But that which a 
consumer offers for a commodity is by no means an im- 
mutably settled amount. This amount is rather various 
according to the degree in which the consumer needs a 
certain commodity, and may possibly amount to his 
whole wealth. Since this theory supposes that wages are 
paid out of the capital of the employer, it overlooks this 
possibility of rolling off upon consumers the higher 
wages demanded by the coalitions ; it overlooks the fact 
that an employer will always be ready to expend more 
capital in the payment of wages as soon as the consumers 
replace for him the sum expended thereupon, and that 
in such a case it will always be possible for him, if he 
himself has no more than a certain capital, to procure 
capital by borrowing abroad. 

Accordingly, there is no wages fund whose invariable 
limit places barriers to the increase of wages. In gen- 
eral, the question as to the possibility and effects of 
an increase of wages by means of trades unions is not so 
simple as‘it appears to those who merely deny this possi- 
bility, and many false views upon this question are spread 
abroad. 

+ General Enhancing of Wages.—As soon as in an 
industry wages are raised by coalitions of laborers, the 
employers in the respective industry try, mainly through 
an increased price of their products, to indemnify them- 
selves. Now, many theorists make a distinction whether 


the rise in wages takes place in all industries or only in 


isolated ones. If it takes place in all industries, and in 


all at the same time and to the same extent, they teach, 
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as a necessary consequence, a shrinkage of profits. A 
general increase of wages, they say; cannot be replaced 
for employers through a general increase in prices ; for a 
general increase in prices cannot take place, unless more 
money is expended, and an increase of wages can cause 
no greater expenditure of money. But this doctrine is 
by no means correct. A general rise in wages would 

_ rather have the same effects as a rise in wages in isolated 

_ industries. In the industries which have a certain mo- 
_ nopoly, and whose products serve the necessary wants of 
_ life, the rise in wages would effect an increase in prices. 
_ The demand for unnecessary commodities would dimin- 
ish-; on the other hand, the demand for less dispensable 

\ commodities for consumption on the part of better-paid 
laborers would increase, and this demand would then set 
to work the laborers who had previously produced the 

- superfluous commodities. The further deductions of the 
consequences of an increase of wages in isolated indus- 
tries will still further illustrate these effects. Here it is 
only to be remarked that the whole question is practi- 
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cally irrelevant, for the occurrence of an increase of 
wages at the same time and in the same degree in all 
industries is in reality not at all conceivable. 
An Increase of Wages and Foreign Competi- 
_ tion.—Let us consider, therefore, the consequences of 
an increase of wages in isolated industries. Here various 
'» . cases are possible. 
Let us suppose at first the most unfavorable case, 
namely this, that foreign competition does not allow 
such an increase in the price of products. Let us sup- 
. pose, for example, that the English leaseholders should 
try by raising the price of grain to indemnify themselves 
for their cost of production, increased by the coalitions 
of farm laborers, would the attempt succeed? Certainly 
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not. The demand of the English consumers of grain 
would turn to the cheaper foreign producers ; the price 
of grain would remain unchanged ; in consequence of 
this, the poorest English lands hitherto cultivated, would 
no longer be tilled, because their produce would no 
longer cover the cost of production, and, moreover, the 


better lands on account of the increased cost of produc- 


tion, would yield only a net return smaller than before ; 
the ground rent of all English lands would be dimin- 
ished. The wages of labor, accordingly, would be raised 
at the expense of ground rent., Indeed, since less land 
would be cultivated, the demand for farm laborers would 
also sink. But suppose the standard of living of the 
farm laborers has been raised by the prevalence of 
“wages increased by coalition, suppose the laborers refuse 
to work at lower wages. In this case, since not all farm 
laborers could be employed at high wages, a part of 


them must either emigrate or turn to other branches of | 


industry. But would both be possible without thereby, 
either abroad or in the industries at home to which the 
laborers turn, wages being diminished by their com- 
petition; and thus the rise in wages of the agricultural 
laborers in England be paid out of the pockets of other 
laborers? Undoubtedly. For if less grain is produced 
in England, more foreign grain will be imported. In 


this way there will exist a correspondingly greater — 


demand for farm laborers abroad, and if the English 


farm laborers emigrate, they will find a greater demand ~ 


for labor corresponding with their supply. But if they 
do not emigrate but turn to mining, the building trades, 


or other branches of industry, they will find here also a ~ 


greater demand for labor corresponding with their sup- 
ply. For the more grain is imported into England in 
consequence of the increase in wages of farm laborers, 
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the greater becomes the demand for other products of 
English industry, in order by their export to pay for the 
increased import of grain. Thus other English branches 
of industry require correspondingly more laborers. And 
if these English articles of export produced in greater 
quantities displace foreign products from their former 
market, and if the foreign laborers who formerly pro- 
duced the same are made breadless for a time, there 
arises at their homes a greater demand, corresponding 
with their number, for farm laborers, who produce the 
grain, which is now to a greater extent exported to 
England in exchange for English manufactures. The 
increase of wages of farm laborers in England would 
consequently in this case diminish the wages of not a_ 
single other laborer in the world. Its only permanent 
effect would be the same as that of the repeal of the 
English Corn Laws: the ground rent of English landed 
proprietors would be diminished. Consequently the 
wages of farm laborers would be increased at the expense 
of the English landlords. 

Entirely the same effects become visible if in place of 
the production of grain we put the production of any 
other commodity, which cannot stand an increase in 
price without the home producers abandoning the market 
to foreign producers. In all such industries an increase 
of wages works like the removal of a protective tariff: 
the import of foreign products takes the place of the 
consumption of home productions, home capital and labor 
turn to other branches of industry, and the import of 
foreign products in the long run causes a greater demand 
for the productions of other home branches of industry. 
But if protective tariffs are to be condemned as an 
unjust taxation of the whole people for the benefit of an 
industry which can prolong its existence only artificially, 
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would it not be the greatest sin against the views of 
Cobden and Bright, if one should want to justify in the 
interest of a few employers the protective tariff of lower 
wages at the expense of the poorest class of the people? 
An industry that can maintain its existence against 
foreign competition only by means of lower wages is 
doomed to destruction, the same as an industry which 
can prolong its miserable existence only by means of 
a protective tariff. High wages work favorably, since 
like free trade, they compel capital to turn to those in- 


dustries which are most favored by the natural conditions — 


of production in the country. 

In all cases, accordingly, in which foreign competition 
does not permit the expense in the increase of wages to 
be devolved upon consumers by an increase in the price 
of commodities, the profits of the employer are dimin- 
ished: Yet this is only transiently the case. In agri- 
culture the employer rolls the:loss upon the ground 
rent. In other industries the capital of the employer is 
withdrawn entirely or in part, in order to seek investment 
in other branches of industry which still yield the custom- 
ary rate-of profit. Only then will profits permanently bear 
the expense of an increase of wages, when the respective 
industry in which the rise of wages takes place is con- 
ducted on so large a scale that in it, in spite of a lower 
rate per cent., a greater aggregate profit is to be obtained 
than in other industries with a high rate per cent., so that 
a great capitalist might remain engaged in it than begin 
another business in which there might be a higher rate of 
profit, but in which he must forego the possibility of 
employing so considerable a capital. 


Increase of Wages in Industries with a 


Monopoly.—Yet the industries are much more numer- 
ous which are not so exposed to a threatening competi- 
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tion on the part of foreign countries, that they can abso- 
lutely bear no increase in the price of their commodities. 
These are the industries which have a kind of local 
monopoly. To this class belong all industries whose 
products customers procure much more comfortably at 
home than abroad, whose productions belong to the 
prime necessaries of life. These are, for example, the 
building trades, the baker’s trade, and the butcher’s 
trade; also in general, the tailor’s trade, much less 
frequently the shoemaker’s trade, and especially all in- 
dustries which furnish finished products less than per- 
formance of service; for example, the chimney-sweeps, 
or laborers engaged in making repairs, blacksmiths, lock- 
smiths, etc. If laborers here try to increase their wages, 
it is possible that they achieve with moderate activity a 
permanent increase. It is possible here for employers 
corresponding with the increased wages to increase 
prices, and thus to compel consumers to pay out of their 
own incomes the higher wages of laborers. The prod- 
ucts of these industries are required for the satis- 
faction of the most necessary wants of life, so that the 
consumers rather pay the higher prices than do without 
them, 

A like devolution of the greater cost of production 
caused by an increase of wages becomes possible for 
employers in those industries which are exposed to the 
competition of other parts of the country, yet which 
maintain a considerable preponderance over the indus- 
tries of a foreign country. Almost every country has an 
advantage over most others which especially facilitates 
for it the production of certain commodities. Thornton 
reckons among these industries in England all those 
which have made Sheffield, Birmingham, Leeds, Man- 
chester, Glasgow, Newcastle, and a number of other 
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cities the chief seats of manufacturing industry. In all 
such industries the employers can indemnify themselves 
for every improvement in wages which is not so great 
that by it the home prices reach the height of prices 
abroad. Here it may be permitted to mention, as a 
subsidiary remark, that the proof contained in the 
“Tabor Guilds of the Present,” that the increase in 
wages of the British trades unions has not in the least 
injured the branches of British industry in question in 
their power of competition since that time, soon after 
the appearance of this proof, was confirmed in the most 
emphatic manner by one of the first. English employers, 
the member of Parliament, Thomas Brassey. ‘“‘ The 
export from the United Kingdom,” thus Brassey writes, 
“reached last year the value of 319,000,000, and the 
greatest increase took place in the industries in which 
wages had been most increased. Our export of iron 
and steel has been doubled in the last seven years.” 
The ground of this is that the performance of the highly 


paid English laborers is more profitable than that ofS 


their lower paid Continental fellows. 

Thornton’s New Wages-Fund Theory.—But 
before by these deductions the possibility is established 
of raising the wages of the laborers in an industry by 
coalition, without thereby diminishing the wages of the 
laborers in other industries by the same amount in which 
the wages in the respective industry are increased,—be- 
fore this possibility is placed beyond a doubt, several 
objections must be removed. 

.The first objection was made by Thornton. He says 
the income of consumers which is disposable for the 
purchase of commodities is a fixed one. If, in conse- 
quence of an increase in wages, the prices of the product 
of an industry should be increased, there would remain 
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for consumers less money for the purchase of the prod- 
ucts of other industries, and with this there would also 
remain less for the payment of the laborers in these 
industries. By the amount in which the laborers in 
coalition are raised, he says, wages of the laborers of 
other industries must sink. It is, accordingly, impos- 
sible by coalitions to increase the average wages of 
laborers. 

Now, it is certainly correct that a consumer, the more 
he must pay for one kind of produce, has the less re- 
maining to pay for all other products. But.it is entirely 
wrong to infer from this that in consequence of an 
increased price of certain commodities caused by an 
increase of wages, a diminution will occur in the total 
demand for commodities. If A formerly received 300, 
and paid to B 100 of it for his products, there would 
remain 200 for the products of C and D. If now B 
increases his prices so that A must pay to him r5o0 for 
the same amount of goods as formerly, there remains 
for A, indeed, only 150 to pay for the commodities of | 
C and D, but the demand upon B, increased by 50, 
takes the place of the demand for the products of C 
and D; the amount of the total demand for commodities, 
accordingly, remains entirely unchanged. In conse- 
quence of the increase in prices there is only a change 
in the persons’of the demanders. Corresponding with 
this change, the kind of required and produced mer- 
chandise is changed. Instead of the objects of luxury 
of the rich, in consequence of an increase in wages arti- 
cles consumed by laborers are required and produced. 
The profits on capital invested in the manufacture of 
luxuries sink, the profits upon the capital invested in the 
production of articles of consumption for laborers rise. 
And since capital has no interest at all either to produce 
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the one or the other, only what produces the greatest 
return, it is withdrawn from one kind of production to 
another, and, indeed, as Bagehot expresses himself, not 
speedily—for this would be an expression too slow for 
it—but almost instantly. The portfolio of the banker — 
is now filled with cattle drafts, cotton drafts, and other 
drafts, instead of silk drafts. In the production of arti- 
cles consumed by laborers, the demand for labor rises ; 
wages rise ; laborers who had formerly produced objects 
of luxury for the rich, now seek and find labor in this 
plebeian production. 

Accordingly an increase in wages of the laborers in 
* coalition diminishes in no industry the wages of labor- . 
ers ; it diminishes solely the income of the consumer of 
the commodities produced by the laborers in coalition, 
causes a change in the persons of the demanders, and a 
change in the kind of production. The entire demand 
for commodities, however, remains unchanged in quan- 
tity ; for the entire production the change means noth- 
ing more than when a demand for cotton cloths takes 
the place of the demand for laces, nothing more than 
every change of fashion. 

Increase of Wages and Consumption.—More- 
over, the decrease in the consumption of articles of 
luxury can extend just as well to imported foreign com- 
modities as to home products. Asa matter of course, 
there must correspond with the cessation of this con- 
sumption of foreign commodities the cessation in the 
export of the home commodities which were hitherto 
exchanged against the foreign products. Since the na- 
tives would no longer be inclined to take the price which 
foreign producers offered them for their wares, these 
could no longer obtain the wares of the natives. But 
the industry of the country would not permanently 
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suffer. In place of the consumption of foreign arti- 
cles of luxury by people at home and of home prod- 
ucts by people abroad, there would be a consumption 
of home products by the better-paid home laborers, and 
travellers like Alfred Russel Wallace would no longer 
find that residents of tropical countries, to whom the 
products of European laborers are only articles of lux- ° 
ury, regularly obtain the same as cheap as, indeed cheaper 
than European laborers who require them as necessary 
articles of consumption. 

But whether, in consequence of an increase in wages 
and a corresponding increase in prices in industries 
serving the necessary wants of life, the consumption of 
home or foreign articles of luxury falls off or not, in 
either case laborers who formerly produced the home 
articles of luxury, or those goods for export, derive 
advantage from these changes even when their ‘own 
wages remain unchanged. The demand for objects of 
luxury is subject to greater fluctuations, the export of 
home products in exchange for them more insecure, and 
the production of such goods, accordingly, exposed to 
much greater crises than that of goods for which there 
exists on the part of the mass of the people a regular 
demand. 

The Increase of Wages and the Class of 
Manufacturers.—Accordingly, instead of permanently 
inflicting upon the laborers of other industries an injury, 
an increase of wages in an isolated industry is perma- 
nently advantageous to the whole laboring class. This 
is of value not only for the class of laborers, but also for 
the class of employers. A large money income of the 
laboring class is in the interest of the manufacturers, 
with reference to the demand for their products. Where 
production increases at the expense of laborers, the em- 
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ployers are compelled, as Wallace points out, to ramble 
afar for the discovery of new markets, whilst if the pur- 
chase power of the masses were developed, if their 
needs were satisfied by means of the overflowing prod- 
ucts of their labor, a more secure and regular market 
would exist very near. Should the capability of selling 
on the part of manufacturers under lower wages be 
increased a hundred-fold, yet they at the same time, 
by a reduction in wages, would smother in embryo their 
future customers.. And as a result we see there is upon 
the one side a constantly increasing quantity of un- 
salable products, and upon the other a like mass of 
starving laborers and unsalable labor. The simile of 
the killing of the goose which lays the golden eggs 
might be applied with more justice to those manufactur- 
ers who at the expense of wages keep down their prices 
in order to increase their business, than to those laborers 
who demand higher wages. 

The Enhancing of the Prices of Articles Con- 
sumed by Laborers.—But a second objection against 
keeping wages high or increasing them by trades unions 
is to be removed. Although this is frequently heard, 
yet Adam Smith has already refuted it, when he ex- 
plained by what means the cities in the middle ages 
became rich. If at that time, he writes, the members of 
the various corporations in the cities in their commercial 
intercourse with each other had had, from the rise in the 
prices of their commodities effected by themselves, 
neither advantage nor disadvantage, yet they would have 
won very much in consequence of this increase in com- 
merce with the country; and in this intercourse with 
the country consisted the whole trade which sustained 
the cities and made them rich, Very often the objection 
is made that the advantages to laborers themselves from 
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the increase of wages are made illusory by the increased 
prices of indispensable commodities. The money“ 
income of laborers belongs to the cost of production of 
commodities, it is said. If this money income rises, 
corresponding with this rise the price of those com- 
modities will rise, and the laborers would effect thereby 
that they as consumers are compelled to pay higher 
prices, and for their greater money income receive only 
the same amount of commodities as before. But this 
objection would only then be of significance if it were 
the laborers alone who purchase those indispensable 
commodities—that is, if the higher wages should be paid 
only out of the incomes of laborers. But persons living 
upon the interest of capital—employers, officers, and 
landed proprietors—must also pay the higher prices for 
these goods. The interest upon capital, the profits of 
the employer, the salary of the officer, and ground rent 
take a part in paying the higher wages of laborers, and 
|’ all that is paid to them more than before out of these 
incomes is for them clear gain. Only let one recall to 
mind that the real incomes of those who live on the 
interest of money—employers, officers, and landlords— 
are diminished by an increase of wages, and that since 
this income is smaller, while the total income of the 
country remains the same, it is necessarily the real 

__ income of laborers which is increased. 

» X Increase in Wages and Capitalization.—Finally, 
it might be said against keeping high and raising wages 
by trades unions that the consumers instead of limiting 

their consumption of articles of luxury in consequence 

_ of the higher prices of indispensable articles, might pay 

__ those higher prices at the expense of the savings which 

3 they otherwise would have accumulated. Now although 

. 


this will probably not occur, and at all events only to 
18 
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a less degree than the limitation in the consumption 
of objects of luxury, yet it may be said, upon the ground 
that this might happen at all, that if laborers even for a 
short time derive advantages from an increase of wages, 
the diminution in the incomes of the rich, caused by this 
increase, would hinder considerably the progress of 
capitalization, with this the increase of the wealth of 
the country, and with this the increase of incomes out of 
which the future demand for labor is defrayed. By this 
the demand for labor in the future would be less than it 
would have been without the increase of wages, and an 
increase of wages has as a consequence in the future lower 
wages than would be paid without it. 

But this supposition leaves out of account that in the 
degree in which the incomes of the rich are diminished, 
in consequence of an increase of wages, the incomes of 
laborers are increased. , Now it is certain that laborers 
will at first expend their acquired greater income mainly 
upon an increase in their consumption. Moreover, this 
is desirable, especially when the greater consumption 
takes place in the form of the higher gratifications, or 
when the greater wages are expended upon the procure- 
ment of more wholesome food and better dwellings. 
But if laborers, in consequence of their greater income, 
at first increase their consumption, yet they are accus- 
tomed to capitalize a part of it. Let one only think 
of the English distributive societies and productive 
societies, which have arisen out of such capitalization, 
or of the very considerable reserve funds which the Eng- 
lish laborers have accumulated in their Friendly Societies 
and trades unions. The total wealth of these Friendly 
Societies in England and Wales which, in 1874, answered 
the question sheets of the Registrar-General of the 
Friendly Societies—that is, 11,490 out of 21,547, amounted 
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to £9,038,290 ; and the United Society of English En- 
gineers alone possessed at the end of the year 1875 a re- 
serve fund of £264,641 which 44,032 members had saved 
in twenty-five years. These reserve funds were loaned to 
banks and produced new income, and thus a new demand 
for labor, and it is the same way with the deposits of 
laborers in savings banks. The entire wealth in the 
Prussian savings banks amounted at the end of the year 
of the great increase of wages, 1872, to* $217,000,000 
against $172,000,009 at the end of the year 1871. 

Yet it cannot be denied that a few rich, who have 
large incomes, will capitalize to a greater extent than 
many laborers with only sufficient income. That which 
laborers can expend upon themselves personally is, in 
comparison with that which the rich are able to expend 
upon their persons, still capable of an endless exten- 
sion. But the entire objection, that an increase of wages 
diminishes the future demand for labor, wholly indiffer- 
ent to whatever extent it may be theoretically estab- 
lished, seems insignificant and purely @ priori. Insig- 
nificant : for the only advantage for laborers which a 
greater demand for labor has, is this, that it increases the 
price of labor. But to expect laborers not to increase 
the price of labor, because this might diminish the de- 
mand for labor in the future, means, as Thornton has 
correctly said, to expect them “ to sacrifice an end to a 
means, whose only merit consists in the fact that it leads 
to the same end.” The objection also appears as purely 
a priori. For where is its proof from experience, if the 
English Chancellor of the Exchequer, Gladstone, on the 
16th of April, 1863, on the one side declared, “that in 
the last twenty years such an increase of the means of liv- 
ing for British laborers has taken place that one must 


1A German dollar is about seventy-two cents of our money. 
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pronounce it almost without example in the history of 
every country and every age,” but on the other side, in 


“spite of this melioration of the average condition of 


laborers caused by an increase in wages and trades 
unions, speaks of the contemporaneous “ extraordinary 
and almost intoxicating increase ” in the incomes of the 
wealthy. “In ten years,” he states, “from 1842 to 1852, 
the income of the country subject to taxation increased 
six per cent. ; but in eight years, from 1853 to 1861, it has 
increased twenty per cent. in comparison with the income 
of the year 1853.” But in England, incomes subject to 
taxation from 1842 to 1853 were all above £150, from 
1853 to 1863 all incomes above 4100. Accordingly the 
numbers given by Gladstone represent only the incomes 
of the rich. 

The Trades Unions and Increase of Wages.— 
If we collect together the results of this discussion it re- 
sults at first that there exists no kind of possibility to. 
prevent trades unions from increasing the rate of wages ; 
there results rather the possibility of increasing wages at 
the expense of profits and at the expense of consumers. 
In the latter case the increase in wages effects a diminu- 
tion of thé real income of the former consumers and a just 
as large increase in the real income of laborers. It effects 
a change in the kind of production since a greater pro- 
duction of indispensable commodities takes the place of 
the production of dispensable objects of consumption. 
Since the laborer by it obtains a greater part of the total 
income of the nation, the increase of wages effects a 
more equal distribution of this income among all its 
members. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE RATE OF WAGES AND THE AMOUNT 
OF PERFORMANCE. 


In the discussion just had of the capability of employ- 
ers to pay higher wages, we have seen that in most cases 
of increase in wages employers are able to indemnify 
themselves by increasing the prices of their products. 
But still another consideration allows employers in case 
of an increase in the price of products to pay higher 
wagés. This second ground has been only once lightly 
touched upon in what goes before when we were speak- 
ing of the undiminished capability of competition of the 
British branches of industry in which an increase of 
wages has taken place. It consists in the fact that with 
the increase of wages the price of their work is neces- 
sarily increased just as little as with the diminution of 
the time of labor the quantity of work performed is 
necessarily diminished. Indeed, on the contrary, with 
the great mass of laborers high wages and diminished 
time of labor have as a consequence greater performance. 

Adam Smith has already taught, high wages of labor 
increase the industry of the great mass. The wages of 
labor are the incentive to industry and, like every other 
human characteristic, industry becomes the greater the 
more incentives urge it on. Nourishing food increases 
the bodily strength of the laborer, and the consoling hope 
of bettering his condition and perhaps of closing his days 
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in comfort moves him to exert to the utmost his strength. 
Therefore we see that.every where where wages are high 
laborers are more active, more diligent, and handy than 
where they are low—for example, in England more than 
in Scotland, more in the neighborhood of great cities 
than in remote country places. Indeed, there are labor- 
ers who are idle three, days in the week if in the other 
four they can earn enough to live upon. Yet this is only 
exceptionally the case. On the contrary, laborers if 
paid by the piece easily overwork themselves, even to 
the ruin of their health. Frequently the extraordinary 
exertion during the four days is the true cause of the 
idleness during the other three, about which so frequent 
and so loud complaints are made. 

Adam Smith upon the Rate of Wages and the 
Amount of Performance.—And after Adam Smith 
has connected with this subject a diatribe against the 
short-sightedness of employers who drive their men too 
sharply, he turns expressly against the statement that 
laborers in cheap years, as a rule, are more indolent than 
in dear ones. An ample support, one might conclude, 
would diminish, a scanty support be a spur to, industry. 
But if it is subject to no doubt, that this for isolated 
laborers may be correct, for the great majority it is false. 
It is not very probable that badly nourished men labor 
better than the well-fed, the depressed better than such 
as are cheerful, those who are frequently sick better than 
those enjoying good health. The fact is this, that labor- 
ers in dear years are more dependent, more subject, and 
faithful than in cheap years; that the employers in the 
former case would more readily enter into contracts and 
would lead a more easy life than in the latter. Where- 
fore this view against which Adam Smith cites some ex- 
act observations upon the influence upon the performance 
of labor of more or less ample wages. 
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Observations since the Time of Adam Smith. 
—And the same that Adam Smith teaches is not only 
the unanimous doctrine of all political economists who 
succeeded him; this doctrine has also been confirmed 
since his time by the most comprehensive observations. 


Not only that the practical men of world-embracing ex- | 


perience, the railroad builders and engineers Brassey, 


father and son, in their undertakings in almost all parts | 


of the world, found, as arule, almost without exception, 
that in spite of the difference in wages the price of labor 
was everywhere the same, that for the same sum of money 
the same amount of work was everywhere performed ; 
not only that the most manifold undertakings show that 
also in the same country the performances of laborers 
are greater in those parts of the country with higher 
wages, it has since Adam Smith been repeatedly laid 


down that even the same laborers under otherwise like . 


conditions with lower wages do less work than with high 
wages, and vice versa. Especially does the forty-four 
years’ experience of one of the leading mining districts 
of the world, that of Liege, from 1830 to 1874 show the 
greatest performance of the laborers with extraordinarily 
high wages. 

The Increase of Wages in 1872.—In the same 
way the increase of wages in the year 1872 in the mines of 
Prussia, Belgium, and Austria shows greater performance 
of laborers as a consequence of higher wages. In the same 
way the colossal increase of production in the year 1872 
in all branches of industry results as a consequence of 
an increase of the average performance of laborers caus- 
ed by an increase in wages. For since this increase of 
production can neither be ascribed to technical improve- 
ments nor to an increase of the number of’ laborers, and 
as the existing laborers had been already fully employed 


‘before 1872, the increase in the average performance of 
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the laborers remains as the sole ground of explanation 
of this increase in production. But by what means aside 
from the incentive of higher wages could employers in 
countries with free labor accomplish this result? The 
healthy human understanding declares, as Dr. Hertzka 
correctly emphasizes, that without exception every in- 
crease of production in all spheres of industry which is 
not called forth by technical improvements nor by an 
increase in the number of laborers must necessarily 
have an increase of wages a’ its cause. 

In our time there is a very intense opposition of the 
upper classes against this doctrine. People become 
angry on account of the presumptuous demands of 
laborers in the case of the high wages of 1872; they are 
hurt by the increase in the price of commodities occur- 
ring at the same time, and generalize isolated, individual 
experiences as to laborers who expend their higher wages 
in an improper manner, into the view that laziness and 
dissoluteness date from the increase in wages of 1872. 
But whilst the bad effects which an increase of wages 
thus has upon isolated laborers are exaggerated, nothing 
is seen of the savings and of the increase in performance 
which it has as a consequence—advantages which out- 
weigh by far those disadvantages. Whilst those disad- 
_ vantages are thrust upon the attention of every individual, 
these benefits first come to view in statistics. And yet 
the favorable balance which results from the expositions 
of statistics as to the savings and the increase in the per- 
formance of laborers in the year 1872 would afford an 
excellent opportunity for a Bastiat redivivus to instruct 
the cultivated classes as to ‘“‘ce gu’on voit et ce qu'on 
ne vol pas.” * The experiences of 1872 which shake, as 
is alleged, the old harmonious doctrine of all political 
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economists as to the relation of wages of labor to the 
performance of labor, have confirmed anew this doctrine. 

The Time of Labor and the Amount of Work 
Done.—But who can wonder at this view resting upon 
scanty investigation and prejudices? For it needed the 
results of the English factory legislation imparted in the 
first book to convince employers that the mere extension 
of the time of labor does not mean the same thing as an 
increase in the performance of labor. These English 
experiences, however, have not yet convinced Conti- 
nental employers that laborers with an honest system of 


| payment by the piece in shorter time produce the same, 


and frequently even a greater, quantity of products than 
formerly, when they were wearied by excessive bodily 
exertion. And yet the most manifold observations as to 
the relation between the time of labor and the amount of 
work done outside of England have confirmed the Eng- 
lish experiences. It has not only been observed that 
the laborers of countries with shorter time of work per- 
form more than the laborers of those with more hours of 
work, and that inside of the same country, laborers with 
a regularly shorter day’s work surpass those regularly 
working longer, but also a multitude of new observations 
upon the increase in the performance of labor have been 
made. In consequence of a further shortening of the 
day’s work everywhere it appeared that just as a gradual 
increase in wages so the gradual shortening of the day’s 
work had as a result an increase in the amount of work 
performed. But not every increase in wages, not every 
decrease in the time of work, leads to a corresponding 
increase in performance, and the ground why this is not / 
the case lies not very deeply hidden. 

Why then does an increase in wages and a decrease in 
the time of work in general lead to a greater capability 
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for work? Because higher wages and a shorter day’s 
work make it possible for laborers to increase and satisfy 
their physical and spiritual needs ; because better food, 
more careful fostering, greater and more moral recrea- 
tion increase the power to work, and because they in- 
crease the pleasure in labor ; for men with greater needs, 
with a shorter time of work, are driven to greater in- 
dustry, which from bodily causes becomes easier for 
them than for laborers feeling fewer needs, badly nour- 
ished, and tired out. In other words, an increase in 
wages and a decrease in the time of work lead to a 
greater performance, because they elevate the standard 
of living of the laborer: a higher standard of living 
necessarily spurs to greater intensity of labor, and at the 
same time makes the same possible. But with this it is 
virtually said that an increase of wages and a decrease in 
the time of work which do not lead to an elevation of the 
standard of living do not have this effect, and at the same 
time the reason is stated why they do not do this. Ifthe 
higher wages and the shorter time of work should be ex- 
pended in wild revelry rather than upon the increase and 
satisfaction of the well-ordered, regular claims upon life, 
the power to work, instead of being strengthened, would 
be impaired, the joyousness in work annihilated, and 
after a night spent in wild debauchery the workingman 
would go to his labor late in the morning with a flabby 
body and a peevish mind. Wherefore a violent jump- 
like increase of wages or shortening of the day’s work 
brings advantage neither to laborers nor to the com- 
munity. The standard of living of the laboring popula- 
tion cannot be elevated by great leaps; if the standard 
of living is nothing else than the degree in which laborers 
take part in civilization, the laborer who would acquire 
in civilization a greater share must first learn how to en-. 
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joy it. Where the standard of living cannot keep step 
with the increase in wages, by the falling away of favor- 
able conjunctures wages drop back again to their former 
level. 

First Effects of Every Increase in Wages.— 
Yet by this consideration we must not let ourselves be 
carried away to the conclusion that an increase in wages 
is harmful, even if we observe as its immediate result 
greater indolence and more luxurious living. With the 
greater number of laborers these are the immediate con- 
sequences of every increase in wages. Indeed, we also 
see with an improvement in the condition of the higher 
classes often wild extravagance and dissolute indolence 
go hand in hand. If this is found as the first effect of 
amelioration in the condition of the higher classes, how 
much more conceivable is this phenomenon among la- 
borers, and so much the more the lower their former 
standard of living and the more pitiful—corresponding 
with this—the aim of their former desires and aspirations. 
But if we only allow such an increase of wages and de- 
crease of the time of work to continue a considerable 
length of time, it will be soon seen how the dissipation, 
according to certain psychological laws, is gradually 
changed into an elevation of the standard of living, and 
with this at the same time makes place for a physical, 
spiritual, and moral elevation of the laboring classes, 
which effects in turn an increase in the performance of 
labor. 

Transient and Sudden Increase in Wages.— 
Increase in wages and shortening of the time of work 
accordingly, which continue only for a short time, have 
no increase of performance as a result. In the same 
way a sudden rise in wages, sudden shortening of the 
time of work, do not call forth immediately a correspond- 
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ing increase in performance. Both lead not to a corre- 


sponding improvement in the standard of living, and 
only the elevation of the standard of living leads to 
greater capability of work and greater performance. 
Elevation of Wages and the Laboring Capabil- 
ity of Nations.—Further, it follows from our investiga- 
tions that the introduction of a day’s labor of the same 
length or of the same rate of wages among all nations 
would not among all suddenly call forth the same per- 
formance, because it is not possible to raise the standard 
of living of a laboring population by leaps. The possi- 
ble height of wages and the possible shortening of the 
day’s work are various according to the degree of civili- 
zation of the nations already reached. High wages and 
a short day’s work, as they only give the possibility for 
further progress in refinement, are possible only among 
highly civilized nations, and the “madness of the social- 
ists,” scolded at by many, that the civilization of nations 
is measured by the elevation of wages and the shortness 
of the day’s work, appears thus in every respect as wise. 
With what elevation of wages and what len gth of the reg- 
ular day’s labor most work will be done is solely a ques- 
tion of experience. The experiences of different times 
give various answers, according to the degree of the la- 
boring capacity which a people has already reached. 
There never can occur at once a great elevation of real 
wages, never a great shortening of the time of work. 
Only by a gradual elevation of real wages, only by a 
shortening of the day’s work step by step, as the indus- 
trial history of England in this century shows them to 
us, will the greater intensity and capability of laborers 
necessary to an increase in performance be trained up. 
But the increase in the laboring capability of a labor- 
ing population is so much the more important, as with- 
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out doubt the industrial supremacy will finally come to 
that nation whose laborers accomplish most. Knies has 


. already alluded to this, when he laid stress upon the fact 


that the natural advantages of individual countries, with 


every improvement in the means of transportation, are 


participated in more and more by all other nations, and 
therefore disappear as special advantages of individual 
countries. But capital is cosmopolitan and flows thither 
where the otherwise most favorable conditions of pro- 
duction exist. But if natural advantages of individual 
countries guarantee to these countries in the long run no 


permanent superiority, there remains as the only lasting 


power of attraction for capital the most capable laboring 


population. And a slowly progressive elevation in 


wages and a gradual diminution of the time of work, 
which, as pointed out, are the fittest means for raising 
the standard of living of laborers, are, accordingly, also 


the best adapted for securing to a nation the first position 


’ 


among the commercial nations. Meanwhile, our discus- 


sions incite to the raising and answering of a further 
question. We have seen that no inexorable limit of a 


_wages fund places barriers to an increase in wages ; that 


it is possible for laborers, by an increase of wages, to 
raise their income at the expense of the incomes of the 
other social classes ; that the establishment of the rate of 
wages is solely a question of might. From the latter 
cause, as to the relation between employers and laborers, 


no rate of wages is in itself just or unjust, fair or unfair., 


Yet our discussions of the relation of wages of labor and 
time of labor to performance of labor give occasion to 
ask whether every elevation of wages and every shorten- 
ing of the time of work is justifiable. 

In order to answer this question we must call to mind 


_ the relation of economic activity to man. All industrial 


+ 


q 
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activity, that of individuals as of entire nations, is only 
a means to a higher end. Industry did not originate 
for itself, and not there where it is conducted as an end 
unto itself, is it justified. It came into being to serve 
the needs of men, and only in so far are its efforts to 
achieve wealth justified, as in material well-being con- 
sists the necessary pre-requisites for the moral and in- 
tellectual well-being of the great mass of individuals as 
of entire nations. Now we have seen that not every 
increase in wages, not every diminution of the time of 
work leads to the greater physical, intellectual, and 
moral welfare of laborers and to their greater participa- 
tion in the blessings of civilization. Increase of wages 
and decrease in the time of work, which cannot have 
continuance, have the opposite effect; only such as 
have an elevation of the standard of living as a conse- 
quence, elevate the laboring classes, and enable them to 
maintain the amelioration acquired. 

Accordingly the standard of living is the criterion by 
which to judge of the rightfulness of an increase in © 
wages and of a decrease in the time of the day’s work. 
Just as every elevation in wages and shortening of the 
time of work which lead to an elevation of the standard 
of living is justified, because by it the physical, moral, 
and intellectual well-being of the lowest strata of the 
population, and their participation in refinement, and 
at the same time their capability to work, is increased ; 
just as every reduction in wages and increase in the 
time of work which have as a consequence a lowering 
of the standard of living are in the highest degree 
deplorable, because they depress to a lower stage of 
civilization the great mass of the nation, and at the 
same time curtail their capability of performance; in 
the same way every elevation in wages and every dimi- 
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nution of the time of work which do not lead to 
an elevation of the standard of living are objectionable. 
Only an industrial policy like that of the English trades 
unions, which, against all fluctuations in the labor stipu- 
lations, is directed specially to their permanence, which 
resists deteriorations in the same, but also only in peri- 
ods of great prosperity aims at their improvement as 
favorable opportunities present themselves, is justified 
from the standpoint of the interests of laborers and of 
the whole nation. 

But it is a gratifying result that the same means 
which summon up the great mass of the people to a 
greater participation in the blessings of civilization— 


namely, the elevation of the standard of living of its 


-_ 


laboring population—is calculated to secure and elevate 


- contemporaneously the industrial position of this nation 
. among the other nations of the world. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE COURTS OF ARBITRATION AND AGREEMENT. 


THE means by which trades unions are able to keep 
up and to elevate the standard of living of laborers 
have been discussed in detail. We have seen that the 
last means to which laborers united in trades unions 
resort, consist in the refusal to work except upon certain 
terms. In the first book we have discussed the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of these strikes, and shown that 
the chief gain in all conflicts as to the terms of labor 
consists in the resulting inclitiation of both parties to 
bring to a decision the difference in their views and 
claims in a more rational way than that of conflict. 
The sacrifices of labor conflicts for the victors and van- 
quished have led to the formation of courts of arbitra- 
tion and agreement, in which not only controversies 
originating from labor contracts already made are set- 
tled, but also’ the origin of controversies about future 
labor conditions is avoided by a periodical establish- 
ment of the labor stipulations for a certain time. The 
organization and the workings of these courts of arbi- 
tration and agreement were described in the first book. 
We have seen that in no industry in which they have 
been once introduced has a strike or lockout again 
occurred, 

Obstacles to the Courts of Arbitration and 
Agreement.—One would suppose that so strikingly 
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favorable results ought everywhere to lead to the estab- 
lishment of these beneficent institutions. And, indeed, 
in England the courts of arbitration and agreement are 
extending uninterruptedly from industry to industry 
and from place to place. But their. extension has to 


“struggle against two impediments—against the pride of - 


employers and against theoretical prejudices. The first 
impediment, the disinclination of employers to negotiate 
with their laborers, is found in all countries ; in England, 
on the contrary, the theory which declares the regulation 
of the terms of labor in courts of agreement impossible 
is more and more losing adherents. But in Germany 
it is very zealously sought to keep this theory on its feet. 
We will busy ourselves first with this theory and with 
the arguments brought forward for it in Germany. 
Erroneous Ideas of the Court of Arbitration.— 
A chief cause that in Germany people still hold fast to 
this theory, which has been refuted by the practice of the 
guilds for centuries, by the experiences in the London 
typographical profession since the beginning of this cen- 
tury, and now by the sixteen years’ working of the new 
courts of arbitration. and agreement, is the want of a cor- 
rect view as to what a court of arbitration is, what is its 
purpose, and what it ought to accomplish. By the word 
“agreement” people have been led to the erroneous idea 
that the business of such a court is the “persuasion of 
human hearts.” Two parties, inflamed with rage against 
each other, it is supposed, are persuaded by the appeas- 
ing intermediation of an amiable mediator, rather than 
mutually to hurt each other by a long-continued struggle, 
to remit something of their mutual demands and to be satis- 
fied with terms of purchase and sale lying between them. 
On this account people declare themselves not in favor 


of courts of agreement as permanent institutions, but as 
16 
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mediators, which both parties select for individual cases 
after controversies have broken out, A mediator would 
have an easy task if both parties should turn to him be- 
cause at the given moment they have confidence in him. 
On the contrary, the activity of the mediator would re- 
main fruitless if the parties should be brought before” 
him by compulsion, even if this compulsion were founded 
upon a former compact of the parties themselves. Be- 
cause people think of effecting concessions of each one 
of the parties to the other as the task of the courts of 
arbitration, they are opposed to all compulsion to make 
the parties conform to the proposed settlement of the 
mediator. A compulsion of the laborer to work for cer- 
tain wages is an attack upon personal liberty, they say ; 
a compulsion of the employer to pay certain wages, an 
attack upon the rights of property. The former would 
cause the transformation of the free laborer into a bond- 
man ; the latter would cause the state itself to become 
the Peapricios of all factories and workshops. But peo- 
ple help themselves over the actual success of the Eng- 
lish courts of agreement, which contradicts this theory, 
by the assertion that in those cases in which their ae 
cisions are in favor of the laborers, the manufacturers 
have only submitted to the decision because they were 
ready from the first to yield, and only sought for a fine 
form in which to submit. 

The English Experiences.—But it is a pity that 
this assertion, founded upon no single actual precedent, 
totally Gudemonsttable can be refuted out of the au- 
thorities. We have the express testimony of Mundella 
before the English Commission for the Investigation of 
Trades Unions, as also in his speeches, that manufac- 
turers only against their will and only under the pressure 
of public opinion yield to an unfavorable decision of a 
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court of agreement, to the terms of which decision they 
would in advance have submitted without a murmur. 
We have the testimony of Kettle of violent controversies 
between parties, which had to be settled by impartial 
umpires. But how do these controversies and the testi- 
mony that manufacturers always yield to the decisions of 
the courts agree with this hypothesis? Before all, how 
does it agree with this hypothesis that the English court 
of agreement is a permanent institution, which is not first 
formed in isolated, concrete cases of controversies, but 
which permanently regulates all relations between manu- 
facturers and laborers, before which, accordingly, all 
matters must be brought, indifferently whether the 
manufacturers from the start were ready to yield or not, 
and that up to the present time all decisions of these 
courts have been carried out? Indeed, all those arbi- 
trary presumptions appear either as entirely frivolous or 
as the refuge of despair, like those theologians who, in 


_ order to save their doctrine, deny that the earth revolves 


2 


round the sun. But all these presumptions would be 
superfluous, the possibility of the regulation of the terms 
of labor by courts of arbitration would become evident, 
if people would only consider what is the special func- 
tion of the courts of arbitration. 

The Business Nature of the Labor Contract.— 
Indeed, in courts of arbitration the appeasing of excited 
feelings is had in view when without this all further 
action would be impossible. But the characteristic func- 
tion of the courts of arbitration consists in this, to estab- 
lish matters of fact and from these to draw conclusions. 
But let us test systematically the doctrine that it is 


impossible to regulate the terms of labor by courts of 
arbitration. 


What kind of business do employer and laborer con- 


oe 


{ 
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clude in the labor contranct, simply by whom and how its 
terms shall be establisthed? Both parties conclude a 
sale of something to bef delivered. The laborers sell, at 
a price fixed to-day, a /ccommodity to be delivered in the 
future, just as iron is sold which is yet to be smelted, 
yarn which is yet to Ibe spun, a house that is yet to be 
built, or a ship’s cargjo which is still upon the sea, The 
employers who te for a definite time at definite 
wages sell this counter performance, to be delivered 
against the comm@dity to be furnished by the laborer. 
Both parties obligfate themselves to this in such a way 
that they can be ¢ompelled—the laborer to perform the 
labor promised flor the sum agreed upon, the employer 
to purchase it at/the stipulated wages. It is entirely in- 
different whether the laborer afterwards considers these 
wages as not svifficient, it is entirely indifferent whether 
the business can bear the wages agreed upon, the state. 
protects the clelim of each one. of the two parties, so that 
the other must fulfil his obligations. 

Alleged Attacks upon Liberty and Property.— 
But is this cbmpulsion indeed an attack upon personal 
liberty and the rights of property? And if not, wherein 
consists the/difference between this compulsion and the 
following f namely, to submit to the terms of sale of 
labor fixefl by a court. of arbitration to whose decision 
one has /voluntarily subjected himself? In this for- 
sooth, that without a court of arbitration it is always 
one payty who dictates to the other the terms of sale, 
whilst {he terms of sale which the court of arbitration 
establShes proceed from a consultation of both parties. 
In thf compulsion upon the parties to subject themselves 
to thf decision of a court of arbitration chosen by them- 
selv(s, there cannot possibly be found an attack upon 
lib¢ty and the rights of property, otherwise every laber 
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contract, every sale of goods to be delivered—in general, 
every obligation voluntarily entered into—would prove 
such an attack. 

Or does it forsooth make a difference, that in the court 
of arbitration it is not the contracting parties themselves, 
but delegates freely chosen by them, perhaps even the 
test decision of the impartial umpire, which fixes the 
labor terms? But do not numberless sales take place 
daily whose terms are fixed not by the parties them- 
selves, but by third persons, and in spite of this are 
binding upon the parties? Are not daily a multitude of 


transactions concluded upon the stock exchange at the 


stock quotations of the day, and are not the stock quota- 
tions of the day established by a third disinterested 
party taking no part in the transaction, upon the ground ~ 
of inquiries at his command, rather than by the parties 
themselves? In the sale of liquors, for example, are 
not contracts made many months in advance in remote 
provinces at a definite stock quotation of the day of a 
definite stock exchange? Purchaser and seller submit 
by such an agreement for a definite length of time to the 
determination of the commissariat of the stock exchange, 
and no one thinks of calling the compulsion arising from 
such contracts to buy or to sell at a specific price an 
attack upon liberty and property. And the courts of 
arbitration have no other function than that of the com- 
missariat of the stock exchange. For their task is not 
to persuade the parties to come to a settlement ; their 
task is to establish matters of fact and to draw conclu- 
sions from them. 

The Task of the Courts of Arbitration. — What 
are the circumstances in the courts of arbitration? 

Either laborers require an increase of wages by a defi- 
nite per cent., because they maintain that this their 
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demand is justified by the state of the market ; the em- 
ployers, on the contrary, maintain that the state of the 
market either in general can bear no increase of wages 
or only a less increase. Or the employers give notice of 
a reduction of wages upon the ground that they cannot 
continue work profitably at the existing rate; the 
laborers deny this, and maintain that with a reduction 
of wages it will be impossible for them to procure what — 
is indispensable to their standard of living. Without 
courts of arbitration there would occur now a strike or 
a lock-out, and according as the statements of the one or 
the other party were correct, the result of the strike 
would be the victory of the employers or laborers. If 
the market will bear the increase of wages demanded by 
the laborers or the continuance of the former rate, em- 
ployers will at last be ready to satisfy these demands. 
If the market will not bear the increase of wages or the 
continuance of the former rate, the employers will not 
again resume business until the laborers submit to the 
terms offered them. But much money is lost upon both 
sides, many deprivations are borne, much-hatred and 
exasperation engendered until this result is reached. 
The Transactions in the Courts of Arbitration. 
—In the courts of arbitration, on the contrary, both 
parties give the reasons which they have for their 
demands and for the rejection of the demands of the 
other party. These reasons consist partly in deductions 
from general principles, partly matters of fact are made 
available) for the support of the opinion stated. An 
effort is made to invalidate the deductions of the antag- 
onist. He who appeals to matters of fact must prove 
them. For this purpose, according to the statutes of 
Kettle and the English law of 1872 governing courts of 
arbitration, they are empowered to compel the attend- 
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ance of witnesses and the production of documentary 
evidence, in the form of account-books, etc. And in 
the English iron industry, for example, in which wages 
are adjusted to the market-price of iron, where courts of 
arbitration exist, comprehensive investigations are con- 
stantly made to ascertain the true market price.) = hese 
careful researches show, as a rule, that the statements of 
neither party are exactly correct, or that they do not fully 
exhaust the subject-matter, and the consequence is, that 
only rarely does either of the parties establish fully its 
demands. The consequence of these investigations into 
facts on the part of the courts of arbitration is this ; that 
for the most part no voting at all is necesssary in order 
to come to a decision, since the proofs of the parties 
make the matter evident. But if after such particular 
investigations, the parties cannot come to an agreement 
on account of preconceived views and wishes, it is per- 
fectly right and economically permissible that an impar- 
tial third party should decide. For after such a produc- 
tion of all possible materials it is perfectly possible to 
decide from the statements adduced what is just, and to 
draw the conclusions resulting from this. The decisions 
of the courts of arbitration lead to the same result as 
the price conflict of the parties, as strikes and lock-outs, 


. only without the disadvantages which accompany these. 


Mundella has given an interesting account of the man- 
ner in which these transactions between employers and 
laborers in the courts of arbitration are conducted, and 
in which these latter furnish laborers the publicity which 
stock exchanges give to the sellers of other commodities. 
“Tt is entirely correct,” he relates, “that we sometimes 
have to combat strange views of a newly admitted dele- 
gate. I have witnessed the fact that an inexperienced 


member argued in the following manner : ‘We are all 
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good friends, and since all employers pay the same price, 
what difference would it make if wages were higher by a 
shilling on the dozen? A penny more for a dozen pair 
of stockings is of no consequence to the consumers, and 
for us laborers it would make a great difference.’ A lit- _ 
tle patience and some argument showed what was erro- | 
neous in such views, and it is easier to answer questions 
and to transact business over a table than in the excite- 
ment of a strike or lock-out, when machinery is standing 
still and wives and children are starving. If Nottingham 
had a monopoly of the stocking-weaving business, the 
arguments of the delegate would have some weight. 
But the French and German commodities are placed 
upon the table. It is made clear to our friend that two- 
thirds of our products are exported; that if we by 
enhancing the price of the product by a shilling lose the 
export trade three or more men will be there to do the 
work of one, that our foreign competitors will claim a 
part of our home demand, and that under a system of 
free trade they can even rob us of this. Arguments like 
these are not to be withstood, and the English laborer 
when they are brought clearly before his eyes, values 
them just as highly as his employer. During the last 
year the Branch of Handiworkers of the Three Counties 
held a meeting to take under consideration the question . 
of wages. This is a branch in which a great number of 
skilled laborers are employed, who are badly paid. The. 
ground of this is that this branch is immediately exposed 
to the competition of French and German handiworkers. 
The meeting sent to the court of arbitration a committee 
to demand an increase of wages by twenty per cent. 
Without the court of arbitration this demand would have 
been rejected, and in all probability a serious strike 
would have been the consequence. The desirableness 
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of the increase was at once recognized providing compe- 
tition would allow it. But the laborers were assured that 
this was not the case, and that they might satisfy them- 
selves of this two were sent to France and one to Ger- 
many to learn there the prevailing prices. The result 
of this investigation was that the delegates of this branch 
declared ‘they agreed with employers that the existing 
rate of wages should for the present be retained.” 

A Case Hard to Decide.—But it will perhaps be 
objected that in all the cases thus far discussed the one 
or the other party has always’ in its demands been 
entirely or mainly in the right. But the advantage of 
the office of arbitration must appear questionable so 
long as it is not made good for cases in which both 
parties might be in-the right. Suppose, for example, 
relations as they existed in the strike in the plow facto- 
ries at Berlin in 1872. The manufacturers maintained 
that they were not able to increase wages without endan- 
gering the profitableness of the business ; the laborers 
maintained that at the existing rate of wages they were 
not able to live. Both statements were correct. Sup- 
pose now both parties had from the first bound them- 
selves to submit to a decision of a court of arbitration. 
This decision might have been in favor of the laborers 
or the employers. If it had been in favor of the 
employers, the laborers would have resumed work again, 


. but each individual would have sought an opportunity 


to find a better situation, and as soon as he had found 
this, no one could put an obstacle in the way of his 
departure. If the decision had been in favor of the 
laborers, the employers would have had to calculate 
higher prices for those giving them orders, and since 
in consequence of this, with the prevailing competition, 
the orders would have come to a sudden end, the occa- 
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sion would have been presented for closing up the entire - 
business, what indeed might have happened with advan- 
tage under the high price of real estate found in their 
possession. “ Logical deductions of this kind can be 
overthrown by no experiences derived from English 
conditions.” 

This entire deduction, indeed, would be as weighty 
as those suppose from whom it originates, if in the case 
in which the assertions of both parties are correct the 
court of arbitration had to decide for the one and against 
the other of the two parties. But in this case the de- 
cision would simply have been that an industry had no 
justification in a place where the land has so high a value 
and the means of living so high a price that it is impos- 
sible, from the proceeds of the business, to pay to the 
capital invested in production the necessary profits, and 
to the laborers engaged the necessary wages, that there- 
fore it would be necessary to transfer the respective 
industry to another locality. «And what would be the 
course, if no decision of this kind of a court of arbitra- 
tion should prevent the occurrence of a strike? Either 
the manufacturers would compel the laborers to accept 
their terms or vice versa. If the former should take 
place, and if the industry should continue to be con- 
ducted in the respective place, this success would show 
that the statements of the laborers were incorrect ; in 
the reverse case, by the success of the business the incor- 
rectness of the statements of the manufacturers is proved. 
But by means of an exact investigation the court of arbi- 
tration would have been able to prove the incorrectness 
of the one or the other statement, and the strike would 
have been avoided. But if the laborers with the highest 
wages which the factory is able to pay cannot really 
maintain their standard of living, and if the factory 
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really does not prove profitable when there are paid \to 
laborers wages which allow them to maintain this, 
whether the one or the other party has come out of the 
strike victorious, it will always be impossible for thet 
respective industry to continue to be conducted in the 
questionable locality. Accordingly, it is indifferent 
whether an agreement or a strike occurs, indifferent 
whether employers or laborers come out of the strike 
victors, the final result will be the same. Only the court 
of arbitration, by well calculated working, with saving 
of exasperation and deprivations, leads to the same 
result which blindly governing natural laws produce 
through the struggle for existence. But those who, from 
the fact that what a court of arbitration prescribes would 
always take place of itself, draw the conclusion that 
therefore the court is useless, by their saying nothing of 
the fact that the court, with the saving of exasperation, 
deprivations, and losses, leads to the same result, justify the 
conclusion that they lay no stress at all upon this saving. 

‘Economic Justification of Courts of Arbitration. 
—In this, that the courts of arbitration by their decision, 
without the disadvantages which accompany the price 
conflict, lead to the same result as this does after weeks 
and months of exasperating and expensive suspension 
of business, lies rather their economic justification. If 
the previous submission of the parties to a court of 
arbitration formally, that is legally, justifies that they be 
compelled afterwards to obey the sentence of the same, 
this is materially, that is economically, justified by the 
fact that the parties, if they had not submitted, would 
have arrived at no other labor stipulations than those 
which the sentence of the court prescribes. Since this 
is precisely the case, it is also economically possible to 
insist upon the execution of this sentence. 
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‘Finally, a few remarks further upon the assertion of 
ie opponents of courts of arbitration, that for a given 
a of controversy mediators chosen by both parties are 


etter calculated to establish peace than courts of arbi- 


tation, which exist as permanent institutions. Accord- 
img to the experiences had in England, the attempts at 


~ mediation on the part of umpires, who were first chosen 


for the settlement of a given case of controversy, regu- 
larly failed. And nothing is more easily understood. If 
the quarrel has first broken out, the passions are inflamed. 
Each party believes itself to be in the right and to be 
certain of victory, and compliance first takes place, when 
heavy losses have sobered their spirits. It is different 
with courts of arbitration, which do not decide upon 
present controversies in the concrete, but avoid such, 
because the parties come together periodically in order 
to agree upon the terms of labor for a definite duration 
of time. Even in connection with this coming together 
there is often diversity of opinion which must be adjusted 
by the verdict of the impartial umpire. 

The Choice of the Impartial Umpire.—But fur- 
ther, far from the fact of its being true that an umpire, 
chosen after the breaking out of a quarrel, would find it 
easy to establish peace, an umpire acceptable to both 
parties at the given moment could not be found at all. 
If the quarrel has already begun, every one is or is sup- 
posed to be favorably disposed toward the one or the 
other party, and each party will wish to select an umpire 
favorable to itself, wherefore the agreement will succeed 
with much difficulty. Here again experience, instead of 
a priori deductions, may serve as a proof. Rupert Kettle 
says: “A maxim relative to the nomination of the arbi: 
trator I regard as very essential, namely: that he be 
chosen before a quarrel has been kindled. Considerable 
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difficulties and great excitement of the feelings have 
arisen when the statutes of a court of arbitration pro- 
vided that only in case of a tie vote should an impartial 
umpire be chosen. The best plan is to choose the um- 
pire periodically, and let him remain for a definite time, 
for example, for a year in his office.” But if the diff- 
culty recognized by Kettle for an already existing court 
of arbitration stands in the way, how much greater would 
the difficulty be for two hostile camps, which were not 
yet accustomed to intercourse with each other through 
the mediation of a court of arbitration? On the contrary, 
it would be much easier in quiet, peaceful times, to find 
an umpire acceptable to both parties, and the man who 
has the confidence of both, chosen in the quiet times, 
will enjoy that confidence still after a quarrel has broken 
out. 

Economic Importance of the Courts of Arbitra- 
tion.—If we after these discussions collect together the 
chief characteristics of the economic importance of the 
courts of arbitration, as their first function it is to be 
made prominent that for the commodity of labor they 
are what an open market is for other commodities. But 
what is to be understood by a market? Certainly not a 
number of purchasers and sellers of whom each one is 
excluded from all knowledge of the transactions con- 
ducted by the others. By a market is to be understood 


_ something like a stock exchange, a meeting of numerous 


purchasers and sellers, who while they are negotiating 
with each other communicate to each other the condi- 
tions which have influence upon the price. The perfect 
market in this sense is the stock exchange. The corn 
exchange, the cotton exchange, the iron market are simi- 
lar to this, and, indeed, all markets in which raw products 
are openly sold at a definite time and place. The com- 
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modities sold in such stock exchanges find their market- 
price in mixed meetings of buyers and sellers, who are 
both in possession of all information, which has impor- 
tance for the establishment of this market-price. 

But, as Kettle makes prominent, whilst the farmer can 
become acquainted with the changes in the price of corn 
and meat by the transactions in the shambles, whilst the 
cotton spinner in his exchange can find out the prospects 
of the day of No. 32 twist to the fraction of a penny, and 
the iron manufacturer is able, day by day and hour by 
hour through the telegraph to know how to make con- 
tracts and what the needs of the world are, the laborers 
are scattered. Only by gossip, which for the most part 
exaggerates, only by newspaper reports which are fre- 
quently inexact, can the laborer learn anything of the price 
and the demand for the product from whose price he is 
paid ; frequently he has even to do with reports of prices 
which are manufactured for him on purpose. He finds 
himself, accordingly, in the condition in which the fre- 
quenters of a stock exchange would find themselves if 
they had no opportunity to correct reports spread abroad 
by lying speculators. For labor there is no open market. 
the sellers of labor have as yet lacked that publicity 
which the sellers of other commodities possess. In the 
sale of labor as yet there has been wanting those authen- 
tic reports, and the discussions of the same, which influ- 
ence the transactions by which the market-price is fixed, 
—indeed, determine them. The courts of arbitration 
furnish a substitute for the labor stock-exchange, 

After the courts of arbitration have ascertained all the 
conditions which are determining in the market-price of 
labor, it appears according to the foregoing discussions 
as their second function to fix the market-price of labor 
corresponding with these conditions. If in this the pur- 
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chaser and seller of labor cannot come together, the 
presiding impartial umpire fixes what market-price cor- 
responds with the investigations made, just as the com- 
missariats of the stock exchange, for the most part chose. 
from the number of stock-exchange umpires, fix the quo- 
tations of the day of other commodities. And the rate of 
wages fixed by the court of arbitration for a definite 
period is then during this period of time the price cur- 
rent for all who have subjected themselves to a court of 
arbitration. 

But the chief importance of the courts of arbitration 
consists in this, that this price-current which otherwise 
would be determined only by tedious price conflicts, which 
would bring with them the severest losses for both parties, 
inflict upon them great deprivations, and fill the classes of 
society with hatred and exasperation against each other, 
that they ascertain and fix this price-current and at the 
same time avoid these economic and social disadvantages. 

But in addition to these advantages there are still other 
practical advantages connected with this establishment of 
wages by the courts of arbitration, By the fact that they 
always fix wages for a definite time, the employer is en- 
abled to conclude his contracts upon the basis of a 
definite rate of wages, the laborer to regulate his house- 
keeping upon the foundation of a certain income. But 
solid employers as-also laborers have from such a regu- 


lation of wages the further advantage that by it they are 


protected against conscienceless employers who seek to 
establish themselves in business by underselling their 
competitors at the expense of wages. ~ 

Other Regulations of the Courts of Arbitration. 
—Yet if wages are the most important they are not the 
sole future labor conditions from whose establishment 
controversies between employers and laborers occur. 
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_There is no labor stipulation which the courts of arbitra- 
tion when necessary do not take under consideration. 
As example we may mention: the establishment of the 

“thours of labor, the determination of a free Saturday 
afternoon, the computation of payment of wages, protec- 
tion against storms during labor, the quality of metal 
produced in the iron industry, the rapidity of machinery 
and the moisture of yarn to be weighed in the cotton in- 
dustry, the rebate in wages on account of commodities 
spoilt in the potter’s industry, etc. The court of arbitra- 
tion settles such matters not only when they come into 
question between an individual laborer and his employer, 
but it promulgates rules upon the subject to which, as 
just to both, the entire industry submits. The individual 
employer is now not able under pressure of competition 
to lay upon his laborers harder conditions than those 
which prevail in the entire trade, nor have the laborers an 
excuse when entering into the service of a new employer 
for refusing to undertake the usual obligations of the 
business, 
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CHAPTER X. 
LEGAL EQUALITY OF EMPLOYERS AND LABORERS. 


Vet the courts of arbitration decide not only contro- 
versies as to the fulfilment of an already existing contract, 
they not only smother in embryo controversies as to 
future labor stipulations which are difficult to be settled, 
they decide the disputes, so called by Kettle, on account 
of injuries to the feelings. By them the fundamentally 
recognized equal right of laborers as sellers in the deter- 
mination of the price stipulations of their commodities to 
give their opinion, just as the employers purchasing the 
same, obtains the practical recognition which was legally 
established with the repeal of the Law of Apprentices in 
1814 by the English legislature, and since that time by 
the legislatures of all civilized countries. Employers 
and laborers come together in their meetings on a foot- 


ing of perfect equality. Every appearance of authority 


and inferiority, which suggests the former relation of 
master and servant, is carefully avoided. Both parties 
meet each other solely as sellers and buyers, and sellers 


‘and buyers stand on an equal footing socially. By this 


means the courts of arbitration become institutions of 
universal importance. They are a step forwards toward 
the establishment of a moral condition, in which the 


theoretical recognition of the equal rights of men may be 


expressed in the conduct of men toward each other, a 
condition which we have not yet reached, but towards 
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whose attainment it is our duty with sacrifices and exer- 
tions to strive. 

Quarrels on Account of Hurting the Feelings.— 
The refusal of the recognition of this equal right of 
laborers on the part of employers has very frequently 


‘led to the most exasperating conflicts. When laborers 


seek to make good their equal right recognized by law, in 
fixing the labor terms to have a word to say, employers 
call this, as Kettle states, “dictating.” Actual dictation of 
the employers then takes the place of the alleged dictating 


| of the laborers. “I am the master, you are the laborers,” 
y p 


cries a great English manufacturer of machinery before 
the Royal Commission for Trades Unions, and estab- 


' lishes with this that he alone is to fix the terms of labor. 


The laborers reply, “We are no slaves!” The point of 


the original controversy lies entirely outside of our con- 
sideration. There follows a strike or a lock-out. The 
entire laboring class takes part. They trouble them- 
selves no more about the right and wrong of the question 
at issue, It becomes them now only to withstand “the 
tyranny of capital.” The blind enthusiasm of a rebel- 
lion takes the place of the sobriety with which an indus- 


\ trial controversy ought to be settled. “ Dictation,” says 


Kettle, “is a word which has cost the industrial popula- 
tion very much.” : 

But not only intentional spurning on the part of 
employers has occasioned such controversies. Even 
employers who are ready to recognize the equal right 
of laborers have, since this recognition was not expressed 
outwardly through corresponding forms, by an inconsid- 
erate word or deed, in which no kind of disregard was 
intended, frequently occasioned tedious conflicts. Like 
all classes struggling up, who for a long time as a class 
have to suffer under inequality of rights and in their 
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honor, the laborers are all the more sensitive to every . 
kind of disrespect since their equality is recognized by 
the legislature. ‘No more useful advice,” says Rupert 
Kettle, “with respect to this can be given employers and 
laborers than this which prudence or, to speak more cor- true 
rectly, duty emphasizes, to conduct one’s self respectfully , | 
and generously. toward others. Mistakes in form in 
these cases are mistakes in substance, and all possible \ 
solicitude by which they may be avoided will be richly 
rewarded. An example will serve to illustrate the excel- 
lencé of this advice. When the mining industry of South 
Staffordshire had been shaken by the great strike of 1865 
and losses had been suffered sufficient to show that both 
parties were thoroughly in earnest, it was agreed that 
representatives of the employers and the laborers should 
come together. The meeting was fixed for a definite 
hour in one of the best hotels of the neighborhood. At 
the designated time the representatives of the laborers 
were at the place of meeting. They were shown into. a 
festive apartment in which the employers had assembled 
several hours before. The laborers found the represen- 
tatives with whom they were to negotiate on an equal 
footing already sitting at a long table with writing mate- 
rials before them, under the presidency of their speaker. 
The representatives of the laborers were pointed to a 
seat at the end of the room, the place prepared for them. 
They sat there and twirled their hats. After all had 
taken a seat under the scrutinizing glance of the ten 
employers, the speaker of the employers opened the 
meeting with, ‘‘ Now, fellows, what have you to say for 
yourselves?” This question cost the district an incalcu- 
lable sum of money, positively 4 10,000 sterling. It was, 
indeed, nothing less than a public calamity. Yet the 
speaker of the employers had not possibly the intention 
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of wounding the sensitive pride of the laborers, for he 
was naturally exceedingly benevolent and amiable.” 
All these evils are removed by the courts of arbitra- 


-, tion. The recognition of the equal right of laborers in 


the sale of their goods to have a word to say is their 
fundamental principle. Moreover no social privilege in 
them is made available for employers.’ In order to 
avoid the appearance of inferiority of the laborers, they 
and the employers bear the expense which the courts 
occasion in common. Both parties express with the 
utmost freedom their opinions upon their mutual, indi- 
vidual, and collective transactions. In spite of this, it 
has never been heard, as is expressly reported, that an 
employer or a laborer has come to harm in consequence 
of the free and honest expression of his opinion. 
Courts of Arbitration and Legal Equality.— 
But the equal right of employers and laborers upon 
which the courts of arbitration rest, and which in them 
also formally obtains recognition, stands at present 
most in the way of their extension. “The pride of 
man,” says Adam Smith, “calls forth in him the lust of 
power, and nothing vexes him so much as to be obliged 
to condescend to persuade those who stand below him.” 
This proposition is still true to-day. The inward incapa- 
bility of employers sincerely to recognize the laborers 
as sellers of commodities, with equal rights with the 
purchasers, is to-day the greatest obstacle which with- 
holds employers from giving their consent to the estab- 
lishment of courts of arbitration. One cannot put up 
with the fact that with the transformation of the old 
patriarchal relation between employer and laborer into 
a purchase of commodities, not only the former duties 
of the employer, but also the privileges which these 
gave have disappeared, that it is an untenable contradic- 
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tion on the one side to treat the laborer solely as a seller 
of commodities, and on the other side to refuse to 
recognize him as having equal rights in fixing labor 
stipulations. 

This shows that the labor question, just as it is a ques- 
tion of the education of laborers, is also a question of 
the education of employers, and, indeed, as well of their 
moral as of their intellectual education. But it would 
be a vain task if one should try, by emphasizing ethical 
considerations or by pointing out the impossibility of 
withholding from an upward tending class the applica- 
tion of the principles upon which the social and political 
order of to-day rests, to move the mass of employers to 
an unreserved recognition of the equal rights of labor- 
ers. Many would withdraw entirely from business 
rather than resolve upon such a recognition. Only bit- 
ter experiences, only the severe losses which stubborn 
strikes and lock-outs bring, can produce among the mass 
of employers the disposition of mind necessary to the 
recognition of the equal rights of laborers. Just as the 
laborers of industries in which courts of arbitration 
already exist have achieved the recognition of their 
equality of rights by courage, perseverance, and depri- 
vations, so also the laborers in other industries must 
first obtain their rights by fighting, in order to possess 
them. - : 


CHAPTER XI. 
RETROSPECT. 


Let us look back upon the result of the investigations 
of this book, 

We laid stress upon the fact that the course of ideas 
since the eighteenth century had recognized the equal 
right of all social classes to a participation in civiliza- 
tion and its progress, and that modern legislation awards 
to laborers the freedom of realizing their right and of 
making their laboring power useful at their pleasure. In 
spite of this liberal legislation there exists still to-day a 
labor question. The difference in degree in which the 
wealthy and the poor take part in civilization becomes 
greater. Laborers become more dependent than before. 
They feel keenly the contradiction existing between 
the direction of thought and reality, and demand its 
removal. 

Foundation of the Labor Question.—Economic 
conditions were shown as the foundation of this contra- 
diction, and consequently of the Labor Question. The 
idea which lies at the bottom of modern legislation that 
the laborer is a seller of commodities whose commodity 
differs from others in no particular—this conception is 
‘erroneous, Labor is distinguished from other commodi- 
ties by its inseparability from the person of the seller ; 
and this peculiarity, connected with the uniform poverty 
of the laborer, effects that the establishment of the 
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terms of sale of labor, where laborers are not organized, 
is placed entirely in the hands of the employer. But’ 
on account of the inseparability of labor from the per- 
son of the laborer, he who fixes the terms of its sale, 
determines also the entire physical, moral, and social 
existence of the laborer. In consequence of this depe. 

dence of the laborer upon the employer, the employers 
determine the measure in which the laborers obtain a part 
in the blessings of civilization. The distress of the com- 
peting laborers continually lowers this measure. Only 
there is a limit below which their lot cannot sink, and 
this limit is fixed by deaths carrying off the laborers when 
they obtain a smaller share of the goods of society. La- 
borers themselves, however, are without any influence 


upon the terms of sale of their commodity, and entirely 
unable to increase their share in civilization. 


Labor Legislation.—This contradiction between the 
actual condition of unorganized laborers and their jus- 
tified claims is, as we have seen, without offending against 
the principles of modern legislation, indeed, rather by 
carrying out the same, tobe removed. The modern legis- 


‘lation regards the laborers as independent men, with 


full freedom of disposal of themselves, and therefore, for 
the improvement of their condition, relegates them to 


_ their own self-help. It is not in contradiction with this 


i 


idea, but a supplement to it, that the legislature there, 
where minority and natural weakness encroach upon this 
independence, removes in individual cases by special 
provisions the disadvantages of the connection of labor 


‘with the person of its seller. Therefore, the factory 


laws and other similar laws. But to men of full age the. 
fundamental principle of the modern legislation gives to 
individuals the absolute right of disposal of themselves 
and what is theirs, the right to unite for the purpose of 
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guarding their interests and by the organization of la- 


borers into trades unions, as we have seen, the condition - 


is realized from which the modern industrial regulation 
proceeds, and the possibility given to come nearer to 
the goal which the progress of thought - the century 
has placed before laborers. 

Trades Unions.—By the organization into trades 
unions the laborers are enabled, as was shown, to offer 
their labor with reservation, and to obtain, in general, 
influence upon the supply of their commodity. They 
really became capable, like other sellers in the sale of 
their commodity, to express an opinion. They acquire 
the freedom of disposal of their labor and of themselves 
which the legislature awards and attributes to them. In 
that the trades unions enable the laborers to remove the 
injurious effects of the inseparability of labor from the 
person of its seller, by them, instead of the laborer, labor 
becomes a commodity and thelaborer a man. By an in- 
crease in wages it becomes possible for laborers to ele- 


vate their standard of living. Now they are responsible ~ 


for the measure in which they take part in civilization, 
for now they are able to increase their share in the same. 
But with the organization of the laborers into trades 
unions the idea of labor and the laborer, which lies at 
the foundation of the modern legislation, is not yet fully 
satisfied. Through trades unions labor becomes, indeed, 
really a commodity ; the laborers obtain like other sellers 
influence upon the supply of their commodity, and can, 
as having equal rights in establishing the terms of sale, 
procure recognition of their right to give an opinion. 
Through trades unions laborers become independent, 


and are able to elevate their standard of living, and to — 


obtain a larger share in civilization and its progress. 
But in addition to all this, it always needs the threat, or 
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the fighting through, of a stubborn conflict. Labor still 
lacks a stock exchange, where all intelligence which has 
influence upon its price is collected together, so that this 
price, as in the case of other commodities, results of itself 
from the discussions of the condition of the market on 
the part of sellers and buyers, without stoppages of pro- 
duction months long, without exasperation and depriva- 


tions. There is lacking still for the laborer the recognition . 


of his equal right in the sale of his commodity to have a 
word to say on the part of the purchaser of the same, on 
the part of the employer. The laborer obtains both for 
the first time in the courts of arbitration. 

The Relation of Labor to the Law of To-day.— 
For the first time in the courts of arbitration is the indus- 
trial right of to-day fully realized. Here for the first 
time is labor treated as a commodity, the laborer as an 
independent seller of a commodity; here for the first 
time the legal equality of employer and laborer becomes 
areality. But by the realization of this state of the law 
of to-day, as our discussions show, that contradiction be- 
tween the economic and legal relations of laborers, 
between their claims recognized as just by the century 
and their actual condition,—that contradiction, which 
constitutes the Labor Question of to-day, is for the first 
time entirely removed. 


CLOSING CONSIDERATIONS, 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE SOLUTION OF THE LABOR QUESTION. 


WE stand before the last part of our task. We have 
presented the predecessors, the origin and development 
of the labor question, and have investigated the economic 
principles of its existence to-day. It is now necessary 
to fix upon the means for its solution. To many writers 
upon the labor question this part of their task is the 
most difficult. For us the solution of the labor question 
results of itself from the foregoing discussions. For if 
these discussions are correct, they must also give the 
explanation as well of the aim of the labor movement as 
of the means for its attainment. Let us, accordingly, 
appeal to these discussions first for this aim, or better, 
let us ask first for the goal in the development of 
humanity. 

The Goal of the Development of Humanity.— 
The final goal in the development of humanity is hidden 
from us. Whoever assigns a definite goal for this devel- 
opment grasps it only by faith. But if knowledge rela- 
tive to this goal is denied us, yet not every scientific 
conjecture with regard to the direction in which human 


development is tending is excluded. We know a good’ 


part of the way of humanity already trod, and this part 
shows us a progress of humanity in a certain direction 
moving forward, indeed, not in a straight line but in 
curves. 
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And what is this direction? History shows us the 
rise and fall of nations. It shows within individual 
nations the appearance of social classes, their blossoming 
out, their control and their overthrow. But it shows us 
that none of these nations have lived in vain, none of 
these social classes have governed without doing good. 
Each one of these nations, each one of these classes 
seems rather only to have blossomed forth and to have 
governed in order to realize a determinate idea in civili- 


zation. And if.at their fall this idea is for a time 


obscured, such an idea is never wholly lost. We find it 
rather after the expiration of a greater or less duration 
of time as the lasting possession of a greater part of 
humanity than before. 

This is the history of the nations of antiquity—for ex- 
ample, of the Jews, of the Greeks and Romans ; this is 
the history of the Germanic nations who destroyed the 
Roman Empire ; this is the history of modern European 
nations and their changing preponderance. This, fur- 
ther, is the history of classes within these nations. Not 
that all these classes and nations have not mainly lived 
and worked for themselves. Without this they never 
would have developed a new thought at all. But just 
as the performance of each individual, who works only 
for himself, becomes a contribution to the development 
of the whole, individual classes and nations, whilst in 
their own peculiar way they have lived for themselves, 
have developed thoughts to a certain degree of perfec- 
tion, that these thoughts might later become the portion 
of all. Like every individual so is every class and 
every people, only the vessel in which an idea of civiliza- 
tion is generated which is for the good of the whole 
human race, and all past generations seem only to have 
lived that future generations, rejoicing in a greater de- 
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velopment of the capabilities of men and of nature, 
might come.nearer to the ideal of human existence. 
Whilst humanity in this way at first produced among a 
few an ever higher civilization whose blessings became 
the portion of an ever greater fraction of the whole, we 
see it progressing in a direction whose ideal goal is the 
highest perfection of all. 

But, as a matter of course, this does not mean that 
humanity is progressing to a perfectly equal develop- 
ment of all. Men are born unequal in bodily and 
spiritual capabilities, and even supposing the doubtful 
case, that the human endowments in the course of a 
thousand years’ civilization are increased according to 
the principle of natural breeding, the difference between 
the distinguished, those endowed with average capabili- 
ties, and those below the average will ever remain. The 
highest perfection of all can be nothing else than the 
greatest possible perfection of each individual. It can 
therefore never lead to an equal development of all, but 
only to the greatest possible development of the talents 
of each, and every one can obtain a share in the ac- 
quisitions of civilization only corresponding with his 
endowments. Accordingly no change can be made 
in the existence of differences among men; but the 
development of humanity can be of such a character, 
that these differences, since the capabilities of the one 
supplement those of another, instead of separating, 
unite and harmoniously accord in a life of the whole, 
rich in variety, in which each one, corresponding with 
his talents developed to the highest degree of civili- 
zation, takes part in its united blessings. This goal, 
indeed, cannot be the final one; and what is the 
goal of this development itself will forever remain 
undiscovered. 


SO 
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Aim and Limits of the Labor Movement.— 
With this discussion is given the aim and limit of the 
labor movement of to-day. 

First as to the aim; we have seen in the first book 
that the labor movement is only a link in a chain of 
movements, all of which serve the purpose of human 
development. It has its immediate predecessors as well 
in the development of cities as in that of states; it has 
as its nearest prototype the pressing forward of the 
owners of personal property to a participation in civiliza- 
tion whose possessors and representatives had been the 
landed proprietors. As at that time the equal position 


‘of movable capital and property in land was the ques- 


tion of the day, so the question of to-day is as to the 
recognition of the equal rights of labor and capital. In 
the course of centuries the movement aiming at this has 
been gradually developed, and the universal direction of 
thought since the eighteenth century has brought to 
consciousness the end aimed at in that this tendency of 
ideas recognizes the equal right of all social classes to a 
participation in civilization. This, therefore, is the goal 
the attainment of which is the point in question in the 
labor movement, namely, that in the progress of civiliza- 
tion the laboring classes may take part not only in the 
same degree as formerly, but that this degree may be 
increased in their favor. y 

But our discussion of the goal in the development of 
humanity fixes not only the aim of the labor movement 
but at the same time-its limits. If the labor question 
appears only as a link in a chain of questions whose 
ideal goal is the highest perfection of all, if the labor 
movement appears only as a subordinate link in the 
development of humanity, it results at the same time, 
however, that it serves only one stpE of this develop- 
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ment. It serves only to spread among the masses the 
acquisitions of. civilization ; it does not serve to advance 
anew this civilization. If humanity as a whole and the 
laboring classes included are to come nearer this ideal 
goal, the progress of civilization itself is just as necessary 
as the participation of the masses in its acquisitions. 
This progress supposes inequality in the conditions of 
existence in society. Accordingly, the attainment of the 
final goal in the labor movement fixes limits to it, since 
the realization of the principle of social equality must 
always stop before the conditions which alone make pos- 
sible a further progress of humanity. 

The Labor Question and the Contented.—Three 
views spread abroad to-day diametrically oppose this 
view of the labor question. 

The first is that of uncultivated landed proprietors and 
manufacturers, as well as short-sighted spiritual and ma- 
terial Epicureans. They deny in general the existence 
of a labor question, or define it as the question: How 
can we procure for ourselves a sufficient number of 
laborers at low wages and bring them back to the con- 
sciousness of the comfortableness of their condition in 
life? They rejoice that there is a surplus of men in the 
most necessitous condition of life, for they fear that 
without these no one would be ready to perform the in- 
dispensable, servile, dirty, and common functions of 
social life. Who will cultivate our fields? who will put 
our machinery in motion ? if the laborers obtain a part in 
the blessings of civilization, some think.) The millions 
must plow, work as smiths and carpenters, that a few 


‘thousand may be able to study, cultivate the fine arts, 


and govern, cry others. As if to-day, still the masses, 
like the slaves of antiquity, only exist to form a vase to 


hold the flowers of the higher gratifications of life of a 
16 
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few aristocrats 7 Since with the faith in an equalizing ~ 
hereafter earthly injustices fade away, they point labor- 
ers to this faith as an indemnification for their earthly 
troubles. They love to confound the labor question 
with the poor question, to point to the impossibility of 
banishing poverty from the world, and, as Lange strik- 
ingly expresses himself, “ they keep preaching to us what 
we a long time ago wore out with the shoes of our child- 
hood: that there have been at all times nobles and 
wealth and social classes, that the masses have always 
existed to pray and to work, to suffer and obey; that 
reason and justice have always been mere ideals, and 
that all idealists, Plato with his state of reason at the 
head, have always in practice ignominiously suffered ; 
shipwreck !” | 
Lange has given an excellent answer to this view, but, , | 
on the whole, will a reply be rewarded? The spiritual || 
children of this century do not need it. For is not this 
view the same as that of the French nobility when they 
cried out to Turgot: “ The people of France are bound 
to pay us taxes and perform for us court service at our | 
. pleasure ; this is a part of the Constitution which the . 
king himself cannot change.” Just as little as the French 
nobility bowed before the arguments of Turgot will the 
uneducated landed proprietors and manufacturers bow 
before the statement of Kant, that no man should exist 
only as a means to an end for others ; that every human 
being, if he likewise works as a serving member for other 
purposes, at the same time must be recognized as an end 
to himself, as a sanctuary for himself. And are laborers 
indeed identical with beggars? Is the point in question 
in the labor movement indeed the destruction of all pov- 
erty existing in the world, or rather to prevent laborers 
from becoming beggars? Has any one who is not a fool 
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ever denied that there must always be people who do 
rough work, and is not the question rather what cultiva- 
tion and standard of living farm laborers, smiths, and 
carpenters shall have? Further, is it not a monstrous 
thought that a faith which the cultivated classes do not 
share should permanently control the lower classes? 
And the more the old faith disappears, will not the re- 
finement of the higher classes themselves be threatened 
if the unity of civilization is not preserved by training up 
the lower classes to a participation in its progress? The 
continuance of a civilization is never more imperilled 
than when rich and poor have no common interests, no 
common hardships, no common affairs, when a different 
direction of thought conceals the spirit of the one from 
the other, and the class of people excluded from all the 
higher gratifications of life awakens to the consciousness 
of its might and its higher destiny. The point in ques- 
tion is not in vain efforts to try to convince the lower 
classes of the comfortableness of their condition, but to 
be willing to do cheerfully what is imperative. “He who 
really in the full sense of the term recognizes man as 
man,” as Lange strikingly remarks, “ ought not to doubt 
upon which side he stands when the consciousness of a 
higher destiny is developed among the masses. It be- 
hooves him only to facilitate the transition into the new 
condition of things, to mitigate the conflicts, and to 
. rkescue what he can of the eternal goods of humanity.” 

_\‘v The Ecclesiastical View of the Labor Question. 
“—The second view which is opposed to ours is that of 
thé ecclesiastically minded, and especially that of the 
Catholic Church. Entirely different from the adherents 
of the view just discussed, they recognize a labor ques- 
tion with loud complaints. But the chief evil of the 
material distress of laborers and of their remaining behind 
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in civilization they see in this, that the moral rudeness 
necessarily going hand in hand with these estranges 
laborers from the Church. They denounce capital in 
as bitter, violent terms as the social democrats, but not, 
like these, because it withholds from laborers the earthly 
paradise, but because it robs them of heaven. Tt would 
be unjust to say of an organization, to which we owe the 
transplanting of civilization from the south to the north 
of Europe, that it is an enemy of all refinement. Just 
as the Church in the Middle Ages spread among the 
heathens material culture, because, without this, the bar- 
barism of our ancestors would not have been susceptible 
of her doctrines, in the same way she is to-day the 
decided opponent of those who would like to let labor- 
ers live on in mere animal rudeness. But the effects of 
the progress of civilization since the Church planted her 
first seeds among the Germanic heathen could not bring 
her back from the medizval ascetic contempt of earthly 
goods and profane culture. Advanced culture has — 
emancipated itself from her, and since the Church 
would not give up her control over culture, now arrived 
at its majority, this culture has turned against her ina 
hostile manner. Wherefore, the Church condemns mod- 
erm culture and its progress; wherefore, she sees the 
solution of the labor question not in the participation 
of laborers in this culture and its blessings, for this par- 
ticipation would estrange from her the laborers still 
remaining true, and not call back again those already 
fallen away. Her solution of the labor question is the 
conversion of the rich to the faith of the Church, that 
these by pious foundations may enable her by the ex- 
penditure of money and beggar soups to keep the labor- 
ing classes in adherence to and dependence upon herself. 
Proceeding from the recognition of the true dignity of 
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man, this view of ecclesiastics is just as erroneous as the 
view of those who delight in an oppressed condition of 
laborers as the necessary pre-requisite of their leading 
themselves an existence all the more comfortable. Yet 
the chief arguments against this view of the Church lie 
outside of the scope of this book. They are directed 
against the truth of the doctrines of the Church itself. 
For manifestly the practical consequences deduced from 
the theoretical body of doctrine of the Church must 
stand or fall with these doctrines. That this is the case 
with the view of the Church of the labor question is 
manifest. According to the view of the correctness or 
erroneousness of the ecclesiastical conception of the 
world, the judgment must be for or against the ecclesi- 
astical view of the labor question. 


~The View of the Social Democrats.—Finally, the 
view of the social democrats is opposed to our view of 


the aim of the labor movement. They demand not only 
a greater participation of laborers in civilization than 
formerly, but equality of participation on the part of all 
classes of society in the acquisitions of civilization, or 
rather the removal of all.social classes and equality in 
gratifications for all. That each one may attain to the 
greatest possible harmonious development of his bodily 
and spiritual capabilities, they demand first of all equality 
in the conditions of existence for all. Especially do 
they require the abolition of private property in the 
means of production and of the right of inheritance. 
Property in articles of consumption, indeed, is the neces- 
sary physical and moral enlargement of the individual ; 
but since each individual needs this property for the per- 
fection and improvement of his personality, it also must 
be equally divided. But property in the means of pro- 
duction and the right of inheritance provide an unearned 
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income, and the obtaining of such an income is the most 
important factor of the growing differences in society 
and of the increasing oppression of those who do not 
receive it by the fortunate who enjoy it. Indeed, some 
of the social democrats are even ready to abandon all the 
acquisitions of our civilization in order that no inequality 
of participation in its blessings may exist, and they eéx- 
pect the development of a new unanticipated civilization, 
which shall surpass all former ones, from a condition in 
which this equality will be realized or in which a division 
of incomes according to merit will be established by the 
state. : 
This view of the social democrats is already con- 
demned by the above discussion of the aim of the labor 
movement. If the ideal goal in the development of 
humanity, and with this that of the labor movement, 
is the highest perfection of all,—and in this also social 
democrats agree,—as already stated, an inequality in the 
conditions of existence in society is indispensable in 
order to approximate this goal. Without it there can be 
no progress in civilization. As Lange himself acknowl- 
edges, who has in view the abolition of property-in land 
and of the right of inheritance, inequality in wealth, and 
the possession of an income not personally earned, are 
the indispensable pre-requisites for awakening a higher 
kind of thinking, for the culture of knightly qualities, 
the elevation of intelligence, and the increase of good 
taste. Even Lange recognizes the fact, that with equality 
in the economic conditions, humanity would never have 
elevated itself above the condition of the deepest bar- 
barism. He knows very well that “for the sacrifice in 
producing preferred classes humanity has acquired pat- 
terns and models which it should strive to emulate.” 
But just as little as in the past, our civilization would 
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have been, developed without wealth and inequality of 
possessions, just as little can the goods which make life 
desirable be increased in a society, all of whose members 
live from industry and whose acquisitions thus later are 
for the benefit of the laboring classes. But with this the 
obtaining of an income not personally earned, private 
property in the means of production, and the right of 
inheritance are justified. For it is indifferent whether 
the profits of capital and inherited income can be justi- 
fied as the economic desert of those enjoying them or 
not, social- institutions can never be judged solely from 
the abstract standpoint of right; they must be judged 
positively, according to their effects. Indeed, in so far 
as those favored with the possession of the means of 
production, and by the right of inheritance fulfil on the 
whole the social duties inseparably connected with these 
advantages, they earn, in a certain sense supplementary, 
the income not obtained by personal labor. Social demo- 
cratic writers, indeed, think that the high bourgeoisie’ 
do not show the least inclination to fulfil these social 
functions, and with few exceptions they do not educate 
their children to anything higher than mere handiwork. 
But, if the first is correct for an unfortunately very great 
number of its members, a glance at our circle of writers, 
artists, scholars, and officers is sufficient to show the 
incorrectness of the second statement. But it is suffi- 
cient for the justification of the existence of private 
property in the means of production and of the tight of 
inheritance, that only individual members of the bour- 
geoisie fulfil their social duties ; for here, as everywhere 
in social life, the law of the over-production of seeds 
prevails, of which always only a few attain to full devel- 
opment. And an order of society, in which the upper 
1 Rich people of a city. 
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classes in this way adapt their virtues and performance 
to their income and property, effects a more just division 
of incomes according to merit and one more in harmony 
with individual freedom and independence than an order 
of society in which the state, according to the opinion 
which those in authority entertain of their merits, divides 
incomes among individuals. 

These are the leading tendencies in the views of the 
labor. question which oppose ours. Some rejoice in 
the growing differences in the conditions of life of the 
members of society, and wish at least to know nothing 
of the fact that any one is working against this progressive 
differentiation. Others deplore this development, but 
are far from wishing the elevation of the lower classes to 
a participation in the progress of civilization. The third 
class wish to annihilate all differences in society even at 
the peril of losing with this the acquisitions of the civili- 
zation of centuries. We are just as much opposed to 
extreme contrasts in the conditions of existence as to 
equality in the division of incomes. We opposed the 
first as the enemy of unity in our civilization ; we desire 
the co-existence of large, middling, and small incomes, 
because only thereby is a progress and a variety in civili- 
zation made possible. In short, the labor question ap- 
pears to us as the task not of removing the differences 
in the social classes, but of reducing them to that degree 
which the harmony of the life of the whole requires. 

.Pulling Down the Higher Classes.—Our previous 
discussion has already shown the worthlessness of the 
efforts to attain this end by pulling down the higher 
classes, and according to this discussion not only the 
proposals, by the abolition of private property in the 
means of production and of the right of inheritance, to 
diminish the differences among the social classes, appear 
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objectionable, but also such increase in wages as does not 
lead to an elevation of the standard of living of laborers ; 
which, accordingly, only make worse the condition of 
the higher classes without bettering that of the lower 
classes. But without all and every repression of the 
higher classes, or without all and every hindrance of 
their advancement, the goal fixed cannot be reached. 
Just as objectionable as an increase of wages which 
without benefiting laborers damages the rich, so justifia- 
ble is an increase of wages which leads to the elevation 
of the standard of living of laborers at the expense of 
the wealthy. Without this, a participation of the labor- 
ing classes in the progress of civilization greater than 
has hitherto been made is not conceivable. Malthus 
has already answered those who desired this greater 
\participation, but who break out in complaints against 
~ the injury of the higher classes by it. “‘ It is manifest,” 
he says, “that the rich, when they are not willing to put 
up with the inconveniences which are inseparably con- 
nected with the substantial and permanent improvement 
in the condition of. laborers desired by them, according 
to their assurance, cannot be in earnest with this assur- 
ance, Their benevolence toward laborers is then either 
childish play or dissimulation, serves either only for 
their amusement or to make the ordinary man content 
with mere attestations of attention. Once to wish really 
to improve the condition of laborers, and to enable them 
to procure a greater quantity of the necessaries and 
comforts of life, and again to complain of high wages is 
exactly what the foolish youth does when he gives away 
his cake and immediately thereafter whining demands 
it back again.” 

The Elevation of the Lower Classes.—To the 
degree accordingly, but also only to the degree, in which 
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the repression of the higher classes is necessarily implied 
in the better training up of laborers to a participation in . 
the blessings of civilization can this pulling down of the 
higher classes be sanctioned. Accordingly, it behooves 
us always to elevate the laboring classes in order to 
diminish the differences in the social classes. This 
elevation must extend to various spheres. But what are 
these spheres, in which a better training up of the labor- 
ing class to a participation in civilization is imperative, 
in order to realize the harmony in the collective life of 
a nation ? 

The Elevation of the Material Condition of 
Laborers.—What is most imperatively needed is an 
improvement of the material condition of laborers. This 
is in part imperative, because their material condition. in 
many ways is unworthy a man in our century. But this 
is further necessary, because without an improvement in 
his material condition we cannot think of a moral and 
intellectual improvement of the laboring classes, nor of 
the satisfactory performance of their duties to society 
and the state. Indeed, the attempt has been - made 
recently to deny this ; people are incensed at the state- 
ment that virtue and intelligence are dependent upon 
the circumstance of property. For the most virtuous 
men and the greatest spiritual heroes have sprung from 
the lowest ranks of society. But whoever has gone into 
the comparative study of the economic relations of the 
various laboring classes and their moral and intellectual 
conditions ; indeed, whoever has become acquainted 
with the statistical labors as to the connection between 
the price of provisions and crime ; whoever has read in 
English Blue Books upon the condition of laborers the 
frightful statements as to the wages of female laborers 
and prostitution, or whoever has heard of the results of 
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the investigation of Laspeyres as to the “influence of 


_ the dwelling upon conduct,” will acknowledge that the 


statement, true in itself, that in every condition of life 
the virtues can exist and talent be‘developed, when used 
as a weapon against the demand for the elevation of the 
material condition of laborers, is perfectly dull. Cer- 
tainly, who can deny that virtue and talents may thrive 
under all conditions! But what is possible to exalted 
natures, proves nothing for that which the masses of 
mankind endowed with average capabilities, as a matter 
of fact, reach. The middling stamp among men will 
always be corresponding to the condition in which they 
live. And if it is indisputably correct that the middle 
class in a modest condition of life can develop the 
deepest life of the affections and family happiness, yet 
the point in question in judging of this possibility is, 
how modest their condition in life really is. “On the 
whole,” as Schmoller strikingly remarks, “the highest 
life of the affections, as the highest spiritual life, thrives 
best in those golden middle conditions which are found 
materially above the level of the condition of tie factory 
laborers and farm laborers of to-day.” 

Improvement in the Income from Labor.—First 
of all, accordingly, an improvement in the income of 
the laborers is necessary ; and, indeed, not only an in- 
crease in their revenue, but it is also urgently required 
that the insecurity and irregularity in their receipts, by 


. which, as Hermann has very correctly remarked, “ the 


families without means are most separated from the 
wealthy,” be removed as far as possible. Without an 
independent certain income there is no individuality, no 
personality. 

But with this is it said that the labor question consists 
in the task of removing labor without property as far as 
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possible entirely out of the world? A number of dis- 
tinguished writers have given this definition, and among 
benevolent, dilettantes this idea is found very often. 
Thus Lorenz von Stein, in his excellent book upon 
“Socialism and Communism in France,” conceives the 
social question as the question how to realize equality 
in wealth. But was the social question which was 
formerly pending between movable capital and property 
in land a question how to realize equality in landed pos- 
sessions? At that time the point in question was rather 
as to the equal right of movable capital and property in 
land to a participation in civilization, and as to the 
equality of their political rights and their social esteem 
and honor. And the question pending to-day is as to the 
same equality between an income from capital and an 
income from labor. But among those benevolent dilet- 
tantes the view that the point in question in the labor 
movement is how to banish labor without property from 
the world, is frequently connected with reminiscences of 
industry on a small scale. Manifestly they are thinking 
of the ownership of the means of production when-they 
require that there be no laborers without property ; for 
that the laborer must own the articles he consumes is 
self-evident. They know that the old handiworker was 
owner of his means of production ; with the origin of 
modern industrial inventions, which have concentrated 
the means of production in the hands of a few large 
manufacturers, they see the origin of the labor question 
of to-day, and consequently they see its solution in this, 
namely, that the ownership of the means of production 
be supplied to the laborer of to-day. But just as 
erroneous as is this view of the origin of the labor 
question, so idle are their pains. Since the introduction 
of modern industrial inventions the time for industry on 
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a small scale has irreparably gone by, and the possibility 
of transforming all industrial undertakings into produc- 
tive associations is an illusion. But even supposing all 
factories were changed into productive associations, with 
this an elevation of the standard of living of laborers 
would not yet be introduced. He who thinks of a solu- 
tion of the labor question must boldly grasp the idea 
that so long as revolutions in industrial inventions not to 
be anticipated to-day have not radically transformed the 
methods of production, a relatively small and continually 
decreasing number of employers will continue to stand 
over against a great multitude of laborers who are not 
owners of the means of production. Accordingly, the 
point in question cannot be how to transform the laborer 
into a capitalist, but how to improve his condition in his 
character as a laborer, and to make his income from 
labor adequate, regular, and secure. 

But not only an improvement in the income of the 
laborers is necessary in order to elevate their material 
condition. Laborers must also be able, like the other 
classes of society, to procure food, clothing, and shelter 
corresponding with advancing civilization. They must 
further, by shortening the day’s work, be enabled to en- 
joy their larger income and by suitable recreation be able 
to recuperate their exhausted energies. 

Importance of Unity in Civilization.—And not 
only does the elevation of the material condition of 
laborers demand a shortening of the day’s work. If the 
harmony in the life of the whole nation is to be realized, 
there is needed before all things the elevation of the 
moral and intellectual education of laborers ; but without 
a shortening of the day’s work no such elevation is pos- 
sible. But without this elevation in his education there 
is no unity in civilization. And the unification of civili- 
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zation is so important to the controlling notions and 
ideas, that even the increase in the income of laborers is 
of importance only because a unity in civilization is not 
possible if the division of income is too unequal, and 
the contrasts in the orders of society too great. But the 
reason why the unification of civilization is so important 
is this, that it is this which moulds a certain division of 
humanity into one people, that no one is a member of 
the people except in so far as he regards himself as a 
member of this moral community, except in so far as he 
regards certain ideal goods of this community as higher 
than his individual interests. The state cannot require 
that the individual in the hour of danger sacrifice all 
things, his life, for the whole. What can he defend 
whose ideals are different from those of the rest of his 
people, who can claim no hearth as his own, and has no 
share in the civilization of a country and in its blessings ? 
Wherefore, it needs a shortening of the time of work and 
the establishment of educational institutions of every 
kind, in order to open to the laboring class, in the time 
of leisure afforded, entrance to the progress of the 
civilization of humanity. 

Treitschke and the Education of Laborers.— 
The deduction of Henry von Treitschke appears to op- 
pose this demand, namely, that it is a mistake to require 
leisure for the laborer, in order that he may educate 
himself ; for leisure proves the ruin of every one who 
does not understand the language of the muses.’ This 
word has had an unhappy effect. In triumph the oppo- 
nents of the elevation of the laboring classes have made 
it their own. But in his third essay upon this subject 
Treitschke has shown that the view of those who in the 


' There is here a play upon the words musse (leisure), and musen 
(the muses) which cannot be brought out in the translation, 
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deductions of his first essay saw only an encouragement 
to change nothing in the existing order in no way corre- 
sponded with his intentions. Indeed, these deductions 
of his third essay upon the necessity of the elevation of 
the moral, scientific, and zsthetic education express so 
strikingly what is to be aimed at that no one of those 
attacked by Treitschke had any objection to make 
against them. 

“What is,” thus Treitschke writes, “ to be understood 
by the unity of national culture? Above all things an 
education of the people, democratic in the good sense of 
the term, must aim at establishing as a second nature in 
the whole nation certain moral fundamental truths ; it 
must awaken in the son of the prince as in the child of 
the handiworker a lively sense of duty, it must awaken 
in the children of all confessions reverence for the moral 
government of the world, toleration of those of a differ- 
ent faith, respect for the laws, and that fine national 
pride which takes upon itself as a matter of course every 
sacrifice for the country. Moreover, the unity of scien- 
tific culture is indispensable to a civilized people. This 
does not require that every one should learn the same 
things and ‘be filled with the most possible knowledge, 
but that the elements of instruction be the common: 
possession of all, and that every one thoroughly acquire 
his knowledge by earnest work. Thus the great mass of 
the people will be grounded in scientific discipline and 
enabled in a certain measure to estimate the value of 
knowledge, to esteem the higher learning, to disregard 
mere phraseology, and to keep silent where a subject is 
not understood. Such a unity in scientific accomplish- 
ments is attainable when the highest institutions of 
learning do excellent work, and their mediate influence 
extends to the elementary schools ; the ‘ Leviathan’ of 
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Hobbes has already expressed the deep truth that the 
education of the people in the last resort is dependent 
upon the university. Finally, a noble nation needs also 
community of zsthetic education. We have already 
once seen, in the r2th and 13th centuries, a time 
when the finest works of our poetry were understood by 
peasants and peasant girls in every village of Thuringia 
and Franconia. Why can we not again attain to this, 
that the songs of Goethe and the dramas of Schiller be- 
come welcome guests in every cottage of our land, and 
the man of small means take delight not only in the 
statue of Goethe in the Thiergarten at Berlin, but also 
in the works of Rauch and Rietschel ?” 

Necessity of Greater Leisure for the Laborer. 
—Great exertions are necessary for laborers to reach 
this degree of education. And not only the youth need 
instruction ; the adult laborer dismissed from the school 
needs moral, scientific, and zsthetic culture. And not 
only by opening access to the highest knowledge, but 
also by influence upon the recreations of the laborer 
must his training up to national cultivation be wrought 
out. By the latter means astonishing results can be 
accomplished, and in this connection there are lacking 
as yet almost all attempts. But for all this there is 
needed a shortening of the day’s work ; for the language 
of the muses always remains unintelligible to him to 
whom leisure to learn it is not granted. 

The Participation of Laborers in Political 
Life.—Finally, the idea of the equal rights of all social 
classes controlling our century requires the training up 
of laborers to political life, the duty of bearing arms, 
and universal suffrage. Each of these is just as much a 
right as a duty. Both are necessary consequences of 
the fundamental principles of the civil society of to- 
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day: the equality of rights and duties of all social 
classes. Both are most intimately connected with the 
association of the people with citizenship in the state. 
And it is one of the greatest proofs of the statesmanlike 
knowledge of the times on the part of the leader of the 
German Empire that he in the construction of the | 
constitution of the Empire upon the foundation of 
i universal suffrage recognized what was imperative. 
The Right of Suffrage and Duty of Bearing 
Arms.—But if the old opponents of universal suffrage 
are not yet reconciled to him, and if the more prudent 
among them, as Henry von Treitschke, recognize the 
impossibility of withdrawing the right once conceded, 
yet they excite by their objections to its establishment 
the opposition of the wealthy to the existing constitu- 
tion. And what are the arguments which they bring 
. into the field? Nowhere, they cry, does the state con- 
fer a political right with which a political duty does not 
correspond. It requires from all who wish to take part 
in any manner in the conduct of the commonwealth that 
they first merit this power by wealth and education. 
The right of universal suffrage strikes this fundamental 
conception in the face. But is there in reality a political 
duty connected with property and education which the 
poor cannot likewise fulfil? And does the poor man 
really fulfil no political duty corresponding with the 
right of universal suffrage? The political duty which 
the wealthy and cultivated fulfil, the payment of taxes, 
the poor fulfil likewise, only that this fulfilment causes 
him a greater sacrifice than it does the wealthy. More- 
over, the poor, just as the rich and cultivated, performs 
the duty of bearing arms. There is no duty which so 
much as this corresponds with the right of suffrage. 


_ The Greeks in their better times did not send to war 
ig 
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.those who took no part in their political life and in the 


blessings of civilization, the slaves, since’ the love of 
country can only exist in the free. But among the 
Greeks nobody belonged to the state except the free- 
men, no one who had not the right to express an opinion 
in the affairs of the state. And to-day a state which 
consists of freemen can only, from those who take part 
in the community of the people and in its’ blessings, 
only from members of the people, require that they 
sacrifice their lives for this community, and no one is 
really a member of the people without the right of suf- 
frage. Thus the right of suffrage is the logical condition 
of the duty of bearing arms ; in a free country the duty 
of bearing arms can only be justified by the right of 
suffrage, and in a free country it cannot be permanently 
maintained without. this. 1 

The Right of Suffrage and Property.—But it is 
said further that the right of suffrage should belong only 


| to those who by means of property and education are 


capable of using it for the well-being of the state. But 


jis the exclusive right of suffrage on the part of the 
\ wealthy really a guarantee of the welfare of the state? 
_ Hitherto the wealthy have everywhere where they pos- 


sessed the right of suffrage, exclusively, misused their 
right for the most shameful class legislation. Look at 
the former conditions in England and France ; look at 
Belgium! In Prussia the right of suffrage does not rest 
exclusively in the hands of the wealthy. Add to this, 
that in an economic development which continues more 
and more to concentrate wealth in the hands of a few the 
limitation of the right of suffrage to property would 
more and more diminish the number of those having a 
right to vote. In such a development wealth cannot pos- 
sibly remain the pre-requisite, but at best only large 
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incomes. But does one suppose that income from labor. 
is less fitted for education, and especially for political 
education, than income from property? In that case 
most members of our learned professions must lose the 
right of suffrage. But the political education which is 
necessary in order to decide to which party color the 
representative belongs, the man with small income from 
labor can acquire. And if he decides badly, this is an 
admonition for the wealthy by elevating his income, by 
affording greater leisure, and by strong active interest in 
his education to increase this, or, to use an expression of 
Lowe, to educate their master. When this is reached it 
can no longer be said that purely political party ques- 
tions do not touch the man of small means. With the 
doctrine of Aristotle, that the thoughts of those who day 
by day live from rough work, seldom rise above the circle 
of economic interests, that the economic life paramountly 
i absorbs his attention, cannot be brought as an argument 
to-day against universal suffrage. This doctrine, derived 
from the conditions of civilization in ancient Greece, 
i speaks to-day either for the exclusion of the higher 
classes also from the right of suffrage, or for the exclu- 
7 sion of no class at all. Freemen who not only did not 
‘ work for a living, but even despised labor, stood over 
against the laborers Aristotle had in mind. To-day 
almost all classes of society work for a living, and at 
___all events the merchant and manufacturer do this just as 
| _ much as the laborer. But does one wish to deny to them 
: the necessary political interest, the necessary political 
g educational capability just the same as to him? In the 
case of both, interest and educational capability are 
dependent upon the schools and other refining influ- 
ences, and therefore it is necessary to enhance these 
influences upon the laborer. 
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The Right of Suffrage and National Civiliza- 
tion.—The denial of universal suffrage where it does not 
exist, and its limitation where it already exists, to-day, 
after the idea of the equal rights of all social classes to 
a participation in civilization has also penetrated the 
lower classes of the people, can lead solely to this result, 
to turn their opposition against. the government itself 
instead of against the higher classes of society. By 
what consequences the state will be threatened by this, 
there needs, after our deductions above on the right of 
suffrage and the duty of bearing arms, no further com- 
ment. On the contrary, universal suffrage is the surest 
means for binding together in the most intimate connec- 
tion the interests and wishes of all individuals with the 
well-being of the state. 

The Political Parties and the Laborers.—And 
let no one think to refute this statement with the ques- 
tion whether social democracy in the ten years since 
universal suffrage was introduced into the North German 
Confederation has any way approached toward the idea 
of a national state. Certainly it has done exactly the 
opposite. If the laborers belonging to this party, which 
Treitschke estimates at nearly a million, had approxi- 
mated to the newly appearing national state, there would 
no longer be a social democratic party at all in Germany. 
But what is the cause that to-day, ten years after the 
introduction of universal suffrage, a labor party hostile 
to the Empire still exists which is led by homeless con- 
spirators now resident in foreign countries? This cause 
lies in the other political parties. For among the parties 
friendly to the Empire there is not a single one which 
represents the justifiable claims of laborers with the zeal 
which is necessary in order to win to itself laborers, and 
in this way to withdraw them from the soeial democracy. 
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The Progressive Party would have been the best fitted 
for this. But the German trades unions that are con- 
nected with this are still too much disgusted with its 
artificial origin and its after-effects for it to be able to 
attain to great development. And how lukewarm is 
the conduct of the Progressive Party itself toward these 
trades unions! But among the other parties, the special 
representatives of the national thought, the laborers find 
exactly the opposite of a warm reception. Every one of 
their attempts, by coalition to better their condition, is 
treated by most of the organs of these parties if not as 
a crime at least as something exceedingly worthy of 
condemnation ; as if forsooth an increase in wages could 
be anything else than an increase in the price of sugar 
and coal. For a falling off in business, if the cause is 
ever so much to be looked for among its own friends, 
the laborers in an insulting tone are held responsible. 
But those who espouse the cause of laborers, or take 
them under protection against unjust accusations, are 
formally condemned. People become angry at the just 
censure which a man like Reuleaux passes upon em- 
ployers, among other reasons, “because by this the 
class of employers is only placed in antagonism with 
the laborers.” There is at least system in this con- 
duct, and it is not at all needed that the prophets of 
the new Empire should describe the laborers, who take 
part in the meetings in which their real or supposed 
interests are discussed, as a set wallowing in filth and 
vice, only intent on devoting themselves for twenty- 
four hours a day to the liberal arts of sleeping, 
drinking, and speech-making, to understand that labor- 
ers do not feel themselves attached to political parties 
which meet them in such a sincere and’ amiable 
manner ! 
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The Workingmen and Patriotism.—Look at 
the Ultramontanes! It is a well-known fact that in 
those parts of Germany in which Ultramontanism has 
the upper hand, the social democracy is without influ- 
ence. What is the cause of this? Are the Catholic 
workingmen, indeed, full of medizeval ascetic contempt 
for the world, satisfied with their earthly lot? Or does 
the Catholic Church satisfy the claims of the laborers 
upon a greater participation in the blessings of civiliza- 
tion? Certainly neither of the two. But whilst in other 
localities intercourse between the wealthy and the poor 
has often entirely ceased, the Catholic clergy stand con- 
tinually on a friendly footing with laborers ; they recog- 
nize their hardships, join in their complaints, and come 
to meet them with sympathy. But there never was any 
other means for gaining sympathy except by showing 
sympathy. And nothing embitters a class of the people 
excluded from the highest gratifications of civilization 
more than an artful system of cowardly palliation and 
forced guardianship on the part of the ruling classes. 
Only a party which, while opposing all unjustifiable 
claims or deeds of laborers, recognizes, regardless of con- 
sequences, their rights where they are right, defends them 
with energy where they are unjustly accused, and honestly 
seeks to promote their independence, will the workingmen 
inscribe upon their banners. And the sooner in this way 
the parties show to laborers that an improvement of their 
condition is possible under the continuance of the social 
order of to-day, and especially in the German Empire, 
which has brought to them so many rights of freedom, 
the sooner will laborers turn away from the unfruitful 
doctrine of the social democrats, the sooner will the 
social democrats themselves, just as the former English 
chartists, be transformed into true patriots ! 
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The Means for Reaching This End.—Let us 
ask, after these discussions of particulars as to the aim 
of the labor movement, what our investigations of the 
means for reaching this end furnish. 

As to the training up of laborers to political life, 
there needs no special statement of the means which 
are necessary in order to effect this. These means, the 
duty of bearing arms and the right of suffrage, result of 
themselves from the preceding discussion of the desira- 
bleness of this training up. The same can be said in 
regard to our considerations of the necessity of elevating 
the moral and intellectual education of workingmen. In 
these it was sufficiently emphasized that the elevation of 
the material condition of laborers and the shortening of 
the day’s work are the necessary conditions of progress 
in their education ; that still further more than hitherto 
positive institutions, educational establishments of every 
sort, must be created, in order to open to the laboring 
class access to the progress in the civilization of man- 
kind, and that especially an influence upon the recrea- 
tions of laborers is necessary. The efforts in this 
direction on the part of the higher classes of England, 
of which we spoke at the end of the first book may here 
serve as models. To what has already been said, it may 
still only be added, that the most effective means for the 
elevation of the laboring class is to be sought in this, 
that the higher classes go before the lower classes with 
a good example. 

Only the results of our investigations of that improve- 
ment of the laboring classes which is the condition of all 
others—namely, the elevation of their material condition, 
must be briefly summarized. 

As the only means of elevating the material condition 
of laborers, there is given the elevation of their standard 
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of living. For since the labor question consists in the 
task of making possible to the laboring class a greater 
participation in the blessings of civilization than hith- 
erto, it is manifest that it is not sufficient for its solution 
to elevate a greater or smaller number of laborers above 
their class, but that laborers as laborers, not as some- 
thing else, must be improved in their condition. This 
is only possible by the elevation of that which among a 
people is customarily. requisite for the prolongation of 
life and for the propagation of the species. 

But in what way can the standard of living of the 
laboring class be elevated ? 

Free Competition.—Adam Smith, to whose heart 
nothing lay nearer than the well-being of the poor and 
lower classes of the people and their training up to 
greater participation in the acquisitions of civilization, 
was of the opinion that all men are by nature endowed 
alike and filled with like aspirations to gain the greatest 
clear profit in their husbandry. Wherefore he demanded 
that all legal barriers which check the development of 
individuals be removed, and that they be exclusively 
referred to their own powers. If the road is open, the 
effort to obtain the greatest possible gain would bring 
the capabilities of individuals to full development, and 
since all are equal, consequently the well-being of all 
individuals, and consequently, also, that of the whole 
community would be realized. But men are not by 
nature equal. Boundless freedom led only to the great- 
est possible development of the powers of the economi- 
“cally distinguished, the strong. Those endowed with 
average capabilities, the great mass of laborers, were 
oppressed and made worse in their condition by the 
fully developed superiority of the economically strong. | 
Accordingly, free competition showed itself incapable of 
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elevating the standard of living of laborers. It showed 
itself only as the means for bringing to the greatest 
possible development the powers of economically dis- 
tinguished individuals. 

Communism.—The socialists. have the same view of 
the natural equality of men as Adam Smith. But, more 
logical than Smith, they do not see all checks to the 
equal development of men naturally equal removed with 
the removal of the former legal privileges. The same 
obstacles to the realization of the greatest possible well- 
being of all individuals they see, just as in those legal 
- inequalities in the actual accidental inequalities, before 
all, in the unequal ownership of the means of produc- 
tion. Wherefore, they wish to take the means of pro- 
duction from private individuals and see in the common 
husbandry of individuals the means of improving the 
the standard of living of all mankind. But life in the 
communistic state supposes exceptionally high moral 
endowments on the part of those who form the commu- 
nity. But there exists just as little in the moral respect 
as in the economic a natural equality of men, and those 
exceptionally high moral endowments can be developed 
at most only in a minority of men under peculiarly 
favorable circumstances. 

Association.—Accordingly, the attempts to realize 
the principle of the socialists in the productive associa- 
tions, where these productive associations have attained 
at all to development, only effected that a limited num- 
ber of laborers by exertion, prudence, and economy 
have passed over out of the class of laborers into the 
class of employers and own and conduct large factories. 
But, as has been strikingly remarked, since half of the 
capital invested in manufactures has been created by 
such men separately, there is nothing astonishing in the 
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fact that an association of these is able to do the same. 
Since these few laborers have merely become capitalists, 
but have not been subject to such moral discipline as 
would be necessary for the permanent carrying out of 
the principle* of productive association, they soon be- 
come employers of the usual stamp and the condition of 
laborers employed in their factories is the same as that 


& of those in all other factories. But what solution of the 


labor question is given by this? Only those associa- 


, tions which improve the condition: of laborers as such 


—that is, the distributive societies, which care for whole- 
some, proper, and cheap food and clothing of laborers ; 


\ the building societies, which procure for them rideus 


at low rent, or as their own property—are in the subordi- 
nate parts of the labor question of importance for its 


‘solution. Those associations, which touch the focus of 


the labor question, the relation between laborer and 
employer, the productive associations, have as yet accom- 
plished nothing for its solution, and since their success 
and their extension imply moral qualities in men which 
will never be attained, will contribute- nothing . in: the 
future to this solution. 

Labor Legislation.—The only means of elevating 


the standard of living of the laboring class are, in all - 


cases in which their own. strength is not sufficient to 
satisfy their pressing needs, the interference of the leg- 
islature, and in all other cases the organization of laborers 


\ “into trades unions culminating in the courts of arbitration 
“and agreement. Thus, for example, as has been shown, 


the English factory legislation sets legal limits, for women 
and children, to the control which the employer has over 
the person of the laborer by means of his power, exclu- 
sively to fix the labor stipulations, and by this means led 
to the “ physical and moral regeneration ” of the English 
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laboring class. The English mining laws work in the 
same way, since they exclude women entirely from mines 
and-shorten the time of work of children. Moreover, 
the English legislature interferes in favor of adult male 
laborers, where the evils to be removed+are of such a 
kind that the self-help of laborers united is not equal to 
them, Thus the provisions of the factory laws and min- 
ing laws as'to ventilation of factories and mines, remove 
the danger to the person resulting from the inseparability 
of the commodity of the laborer from his person. The 
provisions of -the mining laws relative to weight and 
weighing instruments, and the legal prohibition of “the 
truck system,” take into consideration the special eco- 
nomic disadvantages of laborers resulting from their 
poverty. ‘The laborers’ dwellings law of 1875, finally, is 
a weapon against evils which threaten the moral and 
physical well-being of the laboring population, indeed, 
the well-being of all social classes, but whose removal 
scoffs at all power of private individuals. 

The Trades Unions and Courts of Arbitration. 
—But through the organization of laborers into trades 
unions culminating in the courts of arbitration and 
agreement, for the first time are realized the conditions 
from which the modern legislation proceeds in its treat- 
ment of the labor relations. Through this organization, 


' labor becomes a commodity and the laborer an inde- 


pendent man like other sellers of commodities, By it 
the laborer is put in a position, by regulating the supply 
of his commodity to have influence upon its price, and 
by it he obtains the freedom in the disposal of his person 
which other sellers of commodities enjoy. And whilst 
the laborer through it is placed in a position to elevate 
his standard of living in a material as well as in a spirit- 
ual respect, through it at the same time is the legal equal 
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right of laborer and employer in establishing the labor 
stipulations recognized. In every regard, in its origin 
and working, we have become acquainted with this 
organization as the natural and necessary supplement 
of a political economy upon the principles of perfect. 
freedom. 

The Means for the Solution of the Labor Ques- 
tion.—These two regulations of the labor relations sup- 
plementing each other, that by the legislature and that 
by the self-help of the united laborers, correspond 
perfectly with the postulates, which, as pointed out, are 
to be laid down as the means of solution of the labor 
question: namely, that it must take into consideration 
the needs of the great mass of laborers, the middling 
class, that its effect must extend to the whole body of 
laborers having common interests, not merely to in- 
dividuals, and that it must improve the condition of the 
laborers in their character as laborers. All the before- 
mentioned provisions of the labor legislation and all 
regulations of the trades unions and courts of arbi- 
tration proceed from the needs and capabilities of -the 
average laborer who singly is not able to help himself. 
All these are for the good of the whole community or of 
entire groups of laborers, not merely for the good of in- 
dividuals. Allimprove the laborers in their condition as 
laborers not as something else. If those who rise in the - 
world under the system of absolute lack of limitations 
may be the laborers economically most distinguished, 
this system leaves the condition of the laboring class as 
such unimproved. If the laborers who bring a produc- 
tive association to development may be the most highly 
endowed morally, what are these few hundreds of labor- 
ers compared with the hundred thousands of laborers in 
the stocking-weaving industry alone, all of whose labor 
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relations are regulated by a court of arbitration and 
agreement? Besides, laborers especially endowed mor- 
ally, like the Pioneers of Rochdale, are not prevented by 
these courts from establishing productive associations. 
Moreover, those especially distinguished economically 
are not checked by them in their development. It is 
a special merit of this regulation of the labor relation 
that far from affording a model prepared in advance for 
all details, of endless elasticity it is able not only to adapt 
itself to the needs of the whole body, newly originating 
at any moment, but also to take account of the special 
conditions of each individual, whilst it leaves room for 
the greatest possible development of the talents of those 
in any way specially endowed. It opens for the mass of 
laborers endowed with average capabilities the possibility 
of taking part like the members of all other social classes 
in civilization and its progress. Where this regulation 
exists the portion which the laboring class obtains in the 
blessings of civilization depends really only upon the 
laborers. 

Authority, Free Competition, Association.—But 
not only that these two regulations of the labor relation 
mutually supplementing each other make the solution of 
the labor question possible, by carrying them out the 
principle of authority, individualism, and socialism ob- 
tains recognition to such a degree as corresponds with our 
modern conditions and needs. At the beginning of this 
book it was made prominent that these three principles 
struggle for the mastery over the economic life. Our. 
consideration following upon this shows under what con- 
ditions and from what causes the one or the other prin- 
ciple has prevailed in the economic life of the nations. 
We find a preponderating control of authority in times 
of the minority of nations, and indeed we find it then as 
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well in states as in cities. Here it works beneficially in 
every regard, as well because it awakens and develops 
the powers of individuals as also because it makes up by 
legal limitations, which protect the weak against the 
oppression of the strong, for the lack of moral and intel- 
lectual education of the people necessary to freedom. If 
this control of authority is extended into a condition in 
which the awakened powers and views of the people no 
more need it, it becomes oppressive. The more capa- 
ble the people, the more unwillingly do they tolerate the 
checks placed upon them. They seek to free themselves 
from the restraints which from a benefaction have be- 
come a vexation. Against this attempt the numerous 
interests which are connected with the continuance of 
the old control of authority seek to keep this upon its 
feet. Authority instead of calling forth, promoting, and 
refining the activity of the citizens seeks to repress this. 
Its control becomes misgovernment until it is overthrown 
by the rebellious citizens. Now the denial of all positive 
rule of authority, indeed, of all organization, is exalted 
to an absolute dogma and the unchaining of all individ- 
ual powers declared the governing principle. The de- 
velopment takes an unanticipated flight. But “freedom 
hatches colossuses and extremes.” But soon it is seen 
that the denial of all organization has justification only as 
a protest against the former bad husbandry ; that pure 
individualism is only the principle of men with dis- 
tinguished individuality, only the principle of the strong. 
And the masses suffering under the superior power of the 
strong join together in order united to guard their inter- 
ests against this superior power, and in union with each 
other to bring to development the powers of individuals 
belonging to their class. Indeed, as in opposition to the 
control of the strong towering above everything, there 
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begins an effort to level everything individually promi- 
nent, and to procure for all men in general and in par- 
ticular the same fate. Thus the actual development 
shows authority as the principle of those economically 
minors and of those who have not yet reached moral 
ripeness ; free competition of individuals, as the prin- 
ciple of the strong; combination, as that of the weak. 
But since at all times there are minors and those morally 
unripe, strong and weak, each one of the three principles 
in every age, if also at various eras in a varied degree, 
must obtain acceptation. 2 

Relation of the Three Principles in Our Age.— 
In a century which like ours has brought into acceptance 
the independence of the individual against the bad hus- 
bandry of authority, it is not necessary to state which 
of the three principles corresponds best with its condi- 
tions and needs. There can exist no doubt of the fact, 
that the necessary keynote of our age, as of every epoch 
of grand progress, is individualism. But, as we have 
seen, there are in our age minors who need the protect- 
ing interference of the state. Relations like those, 
which made necessary the English legislation described, 
show further, that the moral and intellectual education 
of our century isas yet no sufficient barrier against the 
‘abuses of economic power employed in a way immoral 
and dangerous to the public. For those minors, for 
these conditions the control of authority is still to-day a 
necessity. But the control of authority must not be 
.extended beyond what is necessary. The independence 
of all individuals results as the necessary requirement of 
the goal of the human race, the highest perfection of all. 
Only through self-activity will men be educated up to 
this. Wherefore, the intervention of the state must not 
also be extended to those weak ones who, indeed, not 
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isolated but united are able to guard their own interests. 
Such an interference would prevent the self-activity of 
individuals ; it would lead to this, that the weak never 
attain to greater independence, indeed, that the inde- 
pendence already reached by them be suppressed. Free- 
dom, the fundamental principle of our age, would 
thereby be undermined. That freedom may also be 
realized for the weak, our age needs rather a supple- 
menting of the individualistic system of the strong by 
the system of association of the weak. ; 

This Relation and the Solution of the Labor 
Question.—But by carrying out the regulation of the 
labor relation explained through the self-help of the 
united laborers and through legislation, each one of the 
three principles obtains recognition to the degree cor- 
responding with the needs of this century. The funda- 
mental principle of the economic order remains the 
free self-activity of individuals for themselves, and the 
free road necessary to the talented and the strong for 
the full development of their powers lies open to all. 
But the weak united arrive by it to independence,-the 
minors acquire through it the necessary protection, all 
abuses of economic superior power in consequence of 
insufficient moral and intellectual education are pre- 
vented by legal barriers. Wherefore, this regulation of 
the labor relation contradicts the efforts of the feudal 
socialists who speak of the return of the old control of 
authority, in order by preventing the independence of 
the members of the lower classes the better to guard 
their own special interests. Wherefore, it contradicts 
further the demand of the social democrats to set aside 
all individual and social inequalities. But it corresponds 
with the ideals which have produced the great trans- 
formation of the entire social and political life since the 
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end of the eighteenth century ; it corresponds with the 
moral and political ideals of the age and with the funda- 
. mental principles of the law of to-day. 

The Law of To-Day and the Solution of the 
Labor Question.—For, as we have seen, it needs for 
the realization of this regulation of the labor relation 
not the establishment of new principles of legal and 
social order. It needs only the honest and logical 
carrying out of those maxims, which are not only the 
foundations of society to-day, but also the most ideal 
basis of the social conditions of all ages : the personal 
freedom and equality of all before the law. With the 
realization of these fundamental principles of the social 
order of to-day is given the solution of the labor ques- 
tion. With it is opened the way to the blessings of 

_ ‘civilization for every one without exception who aspires 
to this. Indeed, now as ever, it will be achieved only in 
labor and conflict. The condition which will be given 

with the accomplishment of this will be far from corre- 
sponding with the dreams of a utopia. But “only he 
deserves freedom and life who must daily conquer 
them.” What has been attained and what alone is 
attainable will be like the condition of that “ free people,” 
capable of labor “in a free land,” in anticipation of the 
realization of which, Faust enjoys the happiest moment 

of existence. 


THE END. 
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